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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Why Teachers are Transients 
Marjorie Van de Water, Washington, D. C. 


Rapid replacement of teachers may be de- 
plorable, but it is not surprising. Most profes- 
sions require the investment of many years of 
careful preparation. A physician who gave up 
practice after a few months would feel that he 
had sacrificed much time and money. Teaching, 
on the contrary, may be entered hastily and 
abandoned with no sense of loss. If physicians 
were allowed to practice after six weeks of 
medical training, even though they had not 
graduated from high school, and if their in- 
comes ranged from $200 to $2,000 a vear, the 
medical profession, thus cheapened, probably 
would become very unstable. 
conditions than these exist 
earing for the educational 
nation. 


Yet even worse 
in the profession 
well-being of the 


Turnover in the teaching profession is of two 
types: First, the annual movement of teachers 
from school to school, and, second, the entry 
and withdrawal of teachers into and from the 
profession. The first of these types of turnover 
cannot be unreservedly condemned. On _ the 
contrary, it tends to bring new ideas and new 
viewpoints into the community. The transiency 
of teachers, on the other hand, the flow of 
scarcely matured youth into and out of the pro 
fession, is detrimental beyond measure. 

The Idaho state report indicates that hardly 
more than 50 per cent of the teachers in that 
state remain in the same county two years in 
When carried on to this extent, 
even this sort of turnover must be highly detri 
mental to the constructive development of the 
educational system. 

An indication of the transiency of the pro 


succession. 


fession is given by the fact that the average 
life use of a teacher’s certificate in Idaho is 
less than six years. Young people entering the 
profession merely hesitate in it for a brief in- 
terval. They do not regard it as a life work. 
Salary Causes of Turnover 

Of course, no single condition can be respon 
sible for all various types of teacher turnover. 
Some of this turnover arises from the dissatis 
faction of school boards and parents with the 
work of the teacher, or 
disposition. 


with her conduct or 
Some of it arises from the teacher’s 
want of satisfaction with the work, the salary, 
or the community. 

Low salary is frequently cited as the primary 
cause of teacher turnover. Indeed, $1,227 is 
the average for public school teachers in the 
nation. The maximum average for any state 
is $1,910 paid by New York. The lowest state 
average is $448 and is found in Georgia. If 
low salary were the chief cause of instability, 
turnover should be highest in states paying the 
But such is not the fact. Ten- 
nessee, whose teachers average only $540 a vear, 
has but twelve per cent replacement per year, 
whereas Idaho, paying $1,171, more than double 
the average Tennessee salary, loses annually 
44 per cent of her teachers. Salary is, of course, 
important in a state where other occupations 
and professions compete with teaching by the 
payment of better salaries for the same grade 
of applicant. 

Living and working conditions are another 
cause of teacher turnover. More than half the 
teachers in the United States are in rural 
schools, isolated from former friends and in 


lowest salaries. 


terests, forced to live with uncongenial families, 
and compelled to work in buildings which are 
ill-equipped, poorly heated and lighted, and, 
with respect to aesthetic features, as barren as 
conceivable. 

Teachers are hired by, and are responsible to, 
persons knowing little or nothing of teaching. 
Those with a germ of independence are likely 
to resent being told by every taxpayer how to 


conduct themselves, and what they may or may 
not allude to in their teaching. 
Lack of Supervision 

Teachers receive too little supervision and 
support from experienced educators. One state 
superintendent, reporting large turnover, tells 
us that if each of his supervisors were to visit 
once each year every rural school under his 
jurisdiction, each would have to travel a dis 
tance equal to the circumference of the earth. 
In many localities no attempt is made to super 
vise rural schools. A good supervisor can aid 
a teacher by helping her in regard to special 
problems. But lack of such assistance often 
leaves a young teacher with a feeling of in 
ability to cope with her local problems, and 
results in failure, discouragement, and desertion 
of the particular school 
of the profession. 


perhaps also desertion 


Dissatisfaction inevitably attaches to occupa 
tions offering no opportunity for advancement. 
No provision is made for the regular promotion 
ot teachers. High teachers are paid 
slightly more than elementary school teachers, 
but the grade school 


school 


teacher usually 
aspire to a high school position. 
had the required education—and never will have 
unless she gives up teaching. It is the pre 
vailing policy of school boards to hire for the 
elementary schools, teachers holding the lowest 
grade of certificate, because these may be se- 


cannot 
She has not 


cured at a lower salary. In Tennessee, about 50 
per cent of the teachers hold certificates of the 
lowest grade. In many states, these low grade 
certificates are not renewable. When, there 
fore, the year is over, the teacher must be re 
placed. 
Disadvantages of Country Teachers 

In most occupations, positions requiring the 
most ability and experience give a greater wage 
and more prestige. In teaching, the grading is 
arbitrary and artificial. The teacher in the 
rural one-room school has come to be regarded 
as representing the lowest grade in the profes- 
sion. She receives the lowest salary, and is 
accorded the least, if any, professional prestige. 
The function which she is supposed to perform 
requires, nevertheless, the highest ability and 
training. She must teach all subjects in al! 


“What 
W. T. 


Mrs. Sargent and son have just left and I sit 
here in my office musing on my noble vocation. 
The Sargent boy has been a problem ever since 
I came here, and I have a sneaking feeling that 
he will remain one of my problems until one of 
us leave the school. The same goes for the Bol 
linger boy, the Gifford girl, and a host of others. 

What a life! 


routine of 


Daily | Z0 through the same 
Visiting my teachers, guiding my 
youngsters, and seeing their parents. Though 
the individuals vary somewhat each day. the 
daily round varies but little; the same individ- 
uals return each in his or her periodic cycle. 
Miss Blossom will bring the Bacon boy in for 
tardiness on ‘Tuesday and by Thursday the 
Thompson twins will have their weekly fight. 
So it goes; the never-ending cycle. 

As for Mrs. Sargent and son, I was not satis 
fied with the interview. Neither were they. J] 
reported the boy’s case carefully; the boy admit 
ted everything. I used all the devices I have 
learned from experience and classes in educa- 
tional administration. Yet something was 


wrong. What could it have been ? 


friend 
Larken, the lawyer, who can read from his law 


When my cases come up I envy my 


grades. She must instruct children receiving 
the minimum of outside help. She must teach 
defectives as well as normal children of jj 
ages. Usually, moreover, she must do all this 
in a shorter term than is customary in better 


sche ls. 


The consolidated school conceivably may 
make possible a division of labor which will 
eliminate this condition, and which will lead to 
a rational order of promotion. The young 
teacher starting at a low salary might care for 
some of the easier tasks which go with teaching, 
or observing in the meantime the work of ex- 
perienced teachers, and occasionally substituting 
for them. Gradually she might 


accomplished and well-paid teacher. 


become an 
Until some 
such system is adopted, teaching must be ree- 
ognized as one of the “blind alley” occupations, 
and a high degree of transiency and turnover 
must be expected to continue. 

A successful system of promotion, moreover, 
must put into use some new device for diseoy 
ering and selecting recruits endowed with nat- 
ural aptitude for teaching. At present anyone 
may become a teacher who feels inclined to “tak 
it up.” She need have but little knowledge, 
and no real ability to teach. Only four states 
require teachers to have professional training 
in addition to high school graduation; only 
fifteen states require high school graduation, 
and 29 states have no educational requirement 
whatever. 


High Ability Essential 


Successful teaching requires exceptional 
ability. To hold the attention of pupils, a teacher 
must have an interesting and forceful per- 


sonality; to stimulate her pupils to think and 
study and learn, she must have tact and patience 
and zeal; and to deal with individual problems, 
she must have self-reliance, ingenuity, and in- 
telligence. But, so far as ean be learned, not 
a single state, as yet, has adopted any aptitude 
tests for use in the selection of teachers. 

If the foregoing analysis, then, is correct, the 
chief means of eliminating excessive teacher 
turnover must include the establishment of a 
higher and mote appropriate requirement of 
professional training, the provision of a rational 
course of promotion, and the adoption of a sal- 
ary structure which will encourage the younger 
teachers to seek advancement and permanence 
in their chosen profession. 


a Life!” 


Van Voris 


books so foreefully and convincing |y 
he only half understands. When I have to 
measure the ability of a pupil I envy the aceu- 
racy of my friend Evans the engineer, who can 
tell to the thousandth part the size of his reser 
voir and how much it contains. 


opinions 


My laws are 
so loosely stated, my tests and measurements so 
crude, that in disgust I am almost persuaded 
to throw away all the educational tools I have 
acquired at such great cost—almost ready to 
scrap it all as useless. 

What a life is this vocation of mine where 
brickbats are hurled with such abandonment, 
gusto and precision. My daily life is seruti 
nized by a thousand eves, and in as many homes 
my little family and ] 
conversation. 


appear at the dinner 


Through all of this kind of a life a profes 
sional teacher is supposed to keep above all 
petty log rolling. We of the profession snecr 
at the man, who, with his back to the wall, is 
forced to stoop to politics to keep his job. We 
call him Doubtless he is. 
But sometimes it is hard, cruelly hard, to coolly 
follow the high professional path. Let us have 


“unprofessional.” 


charity. 


(Concluded on Page 147) 
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The Ambridge Contract Plan of Instruction 


Samuel Fausold, Superintendent of Schools, Ambridge, Pa. 


A Brief History of Its Development 
During the school term of 1923-24 a number 
of principals and teachers began experimenting 
with a unit method of instruction. Assignments 
covering a unit of work, usually requiring a 
week for completion, were carefully planned and 
written by the teachers. These written assign- 
ments were called “contracts” in accord with 
the terminology used by Miss Parkhurst in the 
Dalton laboratory plan. 

In developing and writing her contract the 
teacher kept in close touch with her principal 
to whom the finished product was handed. The 
contract was then read by the principal and the 
superintendent, and any necessary alterations 
were made. The closest cooperation in the study, 
checking, 
ticed from the very inception of the plan. 


and altering of contracts was prac- 
After 
a contract was officially approved, it was mimeo 
graphed in the superintendent’s office. 

By the end of the school year the plan had 
commended itself so completely to the teachers, 
principals, and superintendent that the latter 
recommended it to the board of education for 
city-wide adoption in all grades above the third, 
during the 1924-25. The board unani 
mously approved the recommendation and voted 
to provide the supplies and the extra clerk neces 
sary for mimeographing the contracts. 

In accord with the action of the board, cer 


year 


tain teachers were appointed to prepare con 
tracts in the various school subjects in the vari- 
ous grades, from four to twelve inclusive, for 
the vear 1924-25. 
appointments and began their work before the 
close of the 1923-24 This enabled them 
to turn in two or more contracts to the office of 


These teachers accepted their 
term. 


the superintendent to be mimeographed during 
the summer, to be ready for the opening weeks 
of the 1924-25 school year. 


functioned as contract-makers during this first 


The teachers who 


vear were filled with the spirit of the pioneer 


and crusader. As pioneers they were working 
in a field where there were few guide posts to 
mark the way. As crusaders they had to over 


come the tradition of the mass recitation sys 
tem, so strongly intrenched in their own lives, 
as well as in the lives of pupils and patrons. 
A confident hope that city wide adoption of the 
new method would prove superior to the old was 
a constant stimulus to the contract-maker as 
she struggled toward the mastery of her specific 
task and the firm establishment of the new idea 
in the school and community. 

During the present year (1925-26) the main 


objective is the differentiation of 


Within the 


material 
contract for high, average, and low 


groups. In order to 


utilize the benefit of ex 
perience and to incorporate differentiation of 
material, all contracts are being re-written this 
year. 
How the Plan Works 

All contracts are mimeographed a week or 
more before the date of intended use. During 
the week preceding their use the contracts are 
On Monday 
each pupil is handed a contract in each subject 
covering a week’s work. 


delivered to the various buildings. 


itself is 
expected to carry sufficient directions to motivate 
the work 


The contract 


and get it under A certain 


amount of oral direetion, however, ix necessary 
This is 


Teachers 


way. 


at times in introducing a contract. 


especially true in the lower grades. 
are cautioned, however, to keep such oral direc 
ion, comment, or help, at a minimum. 

The pupil is thus introduced to the contract 
He eon 
Tuesday W ednesday, 


recites on Thursday and is objectively tested on 
alte rT ty 


on Monday and begins to study it. 


tinues to study on and 


Fridays. The alternate Fridays which 


are not devoted to testing may be used for what- 
ever purpose the teacher deems advisable. They 
are usually used for general conferences. 

On regular study days (Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Wednesdays) general conferences are held, 
when necessary, to help over common difficulties. 

We should possibly emphasize the fact that 
objective testing’ is an integral part of this plan. 
Tests are given bi-weekly and cover two con- 
tracts. 

In contrast to the Dalton laboratory or the 
Winnetka plans which provide for the progress 
of the pupil at his own rate of speed, the Am- 
bridge plan, through the differentiated contract 
and homogeneous grouping, attempts to give 
each pupil sufficient work to keep him busy on 
his own level. shift to the indi 
how be 


However, ra 
vidual progress idea would easy, if 
deemed advisable, as the contracts for each sub- 
ject in each grade are on tile ready to hand out. 

At the present time, however, we are inclined 
to adhere to our own method of grouping and 
differentiation The maintenance of 
The dif 
ferentiated contract aims to give each child just 
enough work to challenge him and keep him 
usefully busy. 


material. 
the group provides for socialization. 


The Job of Contract-Writing 

The writing of contracts assures the profes 
sional growth of teachers. It provides a definite 
plan for training in service. Teachers are now 
analyzing and pondering over teaching material 
as they never did before. Bacon has well said, 
“Writing maketh an exact man.” It is also 
commonly observed that to write clearly one 
must think clearly. 


going a 


The teacher is thus under- 
eonstant drill or training in careful, 
exact thinking, of which the pupil reaps the full 
benefit. 

What to include in the contract and how to 
present it are two of the big questions for which 
the contract-writer must find answers. She is 
thus led to the latest and best studies in cur- 
riculum making and method. She knows that 
she cannot afford to be ignorant of the latest 
developments in these fields and thus she be 
comes a student of both. 

The teacher’s study of the problem of what to 
put in the contract invariably leads her to a 
recognition of the great wealth of material out- 
side of the regular text. After all the average 
teacher has been too often the creature of the 
textbook. She forgets that the textbook was 
made for the teacher and not the teacher for 
the textbook. The suggestion or requirement of 
the administrator that each contract should con- 
tain liberal references to supplementary material 














inilliy 





compels a broad survey of the field by the 
teacher and to that extent broadens her vision 
and aids the pupil. 

That the most important things should be 
made to stand out in the field of knowledge as 
hills, mountain ranges, and peaks, is a truism 
frequently overlooked by the teacher. Too often 
all things seem to be of equal value and nothing 
emerges from the common level. 

The selection of the objectives in the writing 
of a contract compels the lifting of the bigger 
ideas above the common level. These objectives, 
of which there are usually not less than three 
nor more than six in a contract, become the 
mountain ranges or peaks of the unit. About 
them clusters all the teaching material. Be 
cause of these objectives teachers and pupils are 
literally compelled to view the assignment in 
its larger aspects. The setting up of objectives 
thus leads to orderly thinking which takes the 
place of memorizing of 
facts. 


senseless incoherent 

Contracts must not only be logically arranged 
but they They 
must be written in the child’s language and 
down to his level. “Talking over the pupil’s 
head,” has been commonly practiced by both 
experienced and inexperienced teachers. The 
teacher learns by experience with the contract 
to get down to the pupil’s level. 
individual 


must also be clear and simple. 


The constant 
teacher and 
Such consultations can only 
be carried on in a language which is understood 
by both. The teacher thus learns by direct con 
tact to make a contract what is meant to be 
an instrument through which the mind of the 
teacher and pupil meets. 
The Improvement of Contracts 

The fact that the contract is a picture, as it 
were, of the teacher’s thinking tends to improve 
both the quality of her thinking and the gen- 
eral make-up of the contract. The teacher 
knows that this picture will be viewed by the 
pupil, the classroom visitor, the supervisor, and 
frequently by parents. Therefore she quite nat- 
urally aims to be a real artist and to paint a 
real picture. 


consultation between 


pupil assures this. 


She wants the contract to repre 
sent the very best which she has to offer in both 
content and craftsmanship. (Good contracts will 
achievement for the 
pupil and professional recognition for herself. 
The teacher knows that the contract brings 
her and her work detinitely before the public 
eye, 


assure higher classroom 


Instead of resenting it she accepts this 
publicity as a challenge to do her best. She is, 
therefore, alert to make her contracts steadily 
better. 

The fact that the contract is a lesson plan 
for the pupil as contrasted to the old fashioned 
plan book which was too often merely a lesson 
plan for the teacher herself assures a constant 
tendency 


for improvement. The contract rep- 


resents a service for another—a high ethical and 


business principle of the modern world. The 
plan book represents something for self and 
lacks the stimulus of the service idea. Teachers 


by nature and profession are interested in serv- 
ice. This may explain why they are willing to 
labor for hours in making contracts, while the 
plan books are disposed of in as many minutes. 

Contract improvement is also assured through 
the close, constant, and constructive criticism of 
The know] 
edge that other teachers will use the contract 
is in itself a stimulus to the contract-maker. 
She thus knows that her work will be subjected 
to close scrutiny by other professional experts. 
[It must stand the acid test of use by others as 
herself. That this constant con 
structive criticism has been useful is indicated 


other members of the profession. 


well as by 








spection of contracts for the past two 
vears. Such an inspection indicates a steady 
in content; differentiation of ma 


terial tor high, 


improvement 

low, and average groups; and, in 

renera crattsmanship. 

“or - : 
Professional recognition of her work in con 

tract making is no mean factor in stimulating 


constant improveme nt. In the past 


the good 


work ot many teachers has been unrecognized 


by professional leadership. The teacher may 
have prepared her work well, may have met he 
class, and may have done a good job, but her 
influence was bounded by the four walls of the 
classroom. Even the supervisors may not have 
been aware of her clear thinking, thorough les 
son planning and excellent results. Certainly 
in Many Cases those in authority were not aware 
After a 
while she became discouraged and was content 


of her excellent ideas and practices. 
with mediocre results. Under the present sys 
tem she realizes that the contract becomes a 
vehicle of expression for every professional idea 
Consequently she is alert to jot down teaching 
thoughts as they come to her in the administra 
tion of the contract. These ideas find expression 
in later contracts, are recognized by supervisors 
and used by other teachers. Thus the teacher 
makes herself felt in the profession. Her ideas 
are not lost and her personality not submerged. 
She has been given a chance to pass on a good 
thing for 


which she receives credit. She is 


buoved up by the experience and the privilege 


while the whole school system is the beneficiary. 
Classrooms as Laboratories 
The school of yesterday was mainly a reciting 


place. Mr. John Citizen who attended that 
school and knows no other is somewhat confused 
with the laboratory idea. He went to the school 


f what he learned at home 


ot yesterday to re ity 
or Was expected to have picked up in 
miraculous undirected fashion. The 


today 


some 
school of 
is not mainly a reciting place but rather 
a working place where pupils may learn to do 
by directed doing, learn to study by directed 
study, etc, 


Following the laboratory periods, 


periods of study and activity, the pupil is ready 
to recil: He has acquired something to give. 


Even slow pupils are responding now. They 
have been led by the expert individual assistance 
of the teacher out of confusion into a clearer 
understanding of what is wanted and how to 
get it. mind that the 


is released from mass instruction during 


It should be kept in 
teacher 
the first three days of the week and can spend 
this time consulting with the pupil. While the 
other 39 pupils are working as directed by the 
contract, the teacher sits down at the pupil’s 
side to observe him, to question him, and to be 
questioned in turn. 
this method. 


The Great Teacher used 
Recall the case of the interview 
between Him and Nicodemus, or between Him 
and the woman of Samaria. This opportunity 
which the method affords for individual contact 

The teacher 
The individual 
work is done quietly at the pupil’s desk. The 
teacher is not conspicuously up front but quietly 
moves from pupil to pupil. “Real art conceals 
itself.” The teacher is no longer primarily a 
lecturer or hearer of 


assures a real meeting of minds. 
as well as the pupil profits by it. 


recitations. She is pri- 
marily a director of study and as such observes 
the pupil at work, detects his wrong methods, 
inhibits such methods, and suggests proper ones. 
Because of the definite study plan and the 
careful individual direction of the teacher, the 
element of bluff is fairly well eliminated from 
the teaching process. The whole school situa- 
tion is so set up that the pupil must go to work 


and be a produce r. In the high school in par 


ticular the bright pupil has too often done very 
little real work. He has been bright enough 
things in class and in student 
parlance to “get by.” The old saying, “When 
in Rome 


to pick up some 


do as the Romans do,” applies here. 
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JOHN O 
St. Louis, Me 


MALLOTT, 


John O. Mallott, of St. Louis, has just been apointed 
al n Commercial Education of the United States 
of Education in the Department of the Interior. 





tudy the present status of commercial education in 
public and private institutions of all grades and will fur 
nish them information and advice 
(Photo by Harris and Ewing.) 


The other pupils are studying. There is nothing 
else to do. work. 
Visitors frequently comment on this work-atti 


Therefore Johnny 


woes to 


tude of the pupils. 
The very word, “laboratory,” suggests a place 
‘ 


of work. Use of contracts, use of supplementary 


material, and individual consultations, are all 


signs of the laboratory idea. “Every classroom, 


a laboratory,” becomes a re ality through the use 
1 
I 


of t 


ie contract plan 


The Pupil’s Reaction to the Method 


1°] 
} 
Ke if 


it? How are 
terial through it’ Are 
Are they 


‘ 


some of the questions frequently asked. 


How do pupils How is their behavior 


affected by they assimilating ma 
they developing power ¢ 
becoming real students’ ‘These are 
7 he pupil considers the contract a fair, just 


instrument. It sets forth clearly and exactly 


what is to be done and how to do it. The pupil 


knows that he will be tested only on what it 


contains. reasons he does not react 


Kor thes 


against it, though he may flounder for a while 


in a sea of uncertainty. He has not been accus 
tomed to doing things for himself and for a 
short time is at a loss as to a method of pro 
cedure. ‘This is particularly true in the high 
school where pupils have grown up under the 
old method. Usually about two months suffices 
for a fair assimilation of the new idea. In the 
lower grades where the pupils are not so estab 
habits the contract 
plan is accepted more readily, though due to 
shorter school] experience more detailed general 
and individual help is needed. 

The 
assignment is in itself an inducement to go to 
work. 


lished in mass recitation 


contract as a clear, complete, lesson 
The concensus of opinion of principals 
and teachers indicates that pupils are assimi 
lating more material and doing it much better 
and more readily than before. In the develop- 
ment of power to go ahead there is a vivid con 
trast the old 


method, the contract plan being much superior. 


between the .contract plan and 

Discipline has ceased to be a serious problem 
Because of the individual contacts teachers and 
pupils get acquainted with and understand each 
other better. The fact that busy pupils are sel- 
dom troublesome pupils also aids in eliminating 
opportunities for mischief. The pupil always 
has something to do under the contract plan, 
as the contracts are so made as to challenge even 
the brightest. Each contract includes problems 
especially meant for the brighter pupils. Pupils 
of average or low mentality may work on these 
problems if time permits. 


High school pupils in particular apprecigt 
the opportunity afforded by the contract of 
budgeting their time. They can see on Monday 
what is to be done for the week in each subject, 
A pupil who practices home study but desipe 
one evening or more a week off can provide fo, 
it by doing more work on preceding evenings, 
Review work is made easy for the pupil py 
All pupils are asked to 
keep all contracts for the current quarter on file. 


use of the contract. 


$v referring to the objectives in the contracts 
for the quarter each pupil can test himself as 
a preliminary to the regular bi-weekly or quar- 
terly tests. The teacher also can be guided by 
the objectives in reviewing with the pupils and 
in the construction of the tests. 

The pupil who has really reflected on the 
matter and is capable of forming a judgment 
is quick to state that in his opinion the contraet 
; a real asset to the learner. 

Teacher Reaction to the Plan 

Weak and lazy teachers are pitilessly exposed 
by the plan. They do not like it. All other 
teachers, almost without exception, do like it 
The latter group have a feeling that by the use 
oft the contract they can indicate 
where he should go and how |] 


arrive. 


to the pupil 
ie should go to 
Teachers and administrators both appreciate 
the fact that in the making of contracts initia- 
tive is left largely with the teacher. She deter- 
a large measure what shal] go into a 


contract and how it shall be presented 


mines in 


For purpose of supervised study the teacher 
considers the contract the 
] 


devised for this purpose. 


developed for 


best instrument. ever 
A technique has been 
administering the contract 
progress and par 
are both readily 
The contract is the 


whereby the pupil's rate of 


ticular difficulties determined. 
blue print from which the 
pupil builds and by which the teacher checks 
pupil progress. Experience with the contract 
brings to the teacher a realization of the fact 
that direct 


that it is 


ion of study is more than a method, 
a subject of instruction. 

The six principals and those teachers who 
have seen the longest service in this district are 
unanimous in their commendation of the con 


tract in its result-getting power. 


Administrative and Supervisory Advantages 
As an administrative and supervisory device 
the contract is without 


a rival. The supervisor 


knows exactly what the objectives are for the 
week in every grade and in eve rv subject in the 
system. He can go into any classroom, pick up 
a contract, see what is expected, and see the 
amount of progress made by each pupil through 
the contract. The critic may consider this a 
deadening sameness. It does not work out that 
way. Contracts vary with the personalities of 
the teachers making them. For instance, the 
contract in fifth grade English will be quite 
different in its general make-up from the con- 
tract in sixth grade English for the week, be 
cause of the fact that different 
making the contracts. 


teachers are 


As stated before, the bi-weekly objective test- 
ing is definitely based on the two preceding con- 
tracts. This makes uniformity in testing pos- 
sible and lends special significance to the median 
for purposes of comparison of results from the 
different buildings of the These 
medians are turned into the 


district. 
superintend nt’s 
office, are tabulated and returned to each build- 
ing. The building principal can thus compare 
her results in each subject with the results ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

differences is @ 
The differentia- 
tion of material in the contract for high, av- 
erage, and low groups, based on the probable 
learning rates of these groups, aids materially 
in the solution of this problem. Indeed, the big 


To provide for individual 


problem for all administrators. 


(Concluded on Page 147) 
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Publicity and Public Education’ 


William H. Allen, Director of the Institute for Public Service, New York City 


On every side we ean see publicity which is taxpayer who, against his own light, deliberately 


publie education of the highest type. Any prin 
cipal who wants to learn the art of publicity 
for attention-getting, sympathy-getting or ac 
tion-getting can find numerous models. So easy 
‘s jt now to secure high spots of efficient pub- 
licity for education that any school system 
which lacks it may fairly be charged with con 
duct unbecoming a profession. In fact, the 
technique of publicity has progressed so fast 
that in many places there is danger of over-ad 
vertising our product, of using super power 
hroadeasting for warmed-over pigmy stories or 
hand-me-down descriptions. 

Seven conservative propositions respecting 
current school publicity, excellent as much of 
t is, will point our way to a few less agreeable 
propositions that may not safely be ignored. 
[hese seven conservative propositions are seven 
reasons for more intensive cultivation of public 
understanding than is possible through occa 
sional and emergeney or “trick” and “stunt” 
publicity 


1. Taxpayers have money and willingness to 
buy far more expensive education of the right 
kind than schools have yet dreamed of supply 

2, Publie education is chronically asking 


generous support for too small a program. 

3. Publie education has tackled too little of 
provable service high spots and too much about 
ts buildings and salaries. 

4. Public education is chronically overlook 
ng and resenting one asset of tremendous 
value, namely, criticism and critics, doubts and 
doubters 


5. Public 


ing airmail scales of support for stagecoach 


education is too generally demand 


ideals and methods. 

6. Schools give taxpayers altogether too 
little current information about education’s 
progress and school needs. 

7. Publie education is teaching classes and 
teachers too few facts about its needs and con 
ditions, ke the depreciated dollar and the tax 
payer's right to understand school problems. 

Are these seven propositions sound ? What 
place in the country is spending its own limit 
for education provided that education were the 
best we know? Can’t you count on your fingers 
the educators who meet criticism of their work, 
whether inside or outside, as an educational op 
portunity’ How many schools do you know 
whose pupils, teachers, and parents are learn 
ing the basie facts and principles about the 
school’s educational program and obstructions 
If those seven propositions are sound, 
they mean that we are close to the margin of 
diminishing returns from attention-getting pub 
icity and can profitably apply intensive culti 
vation and methods of instructing the public 
which will put it in the position of aggressively 
nitlating instead of merely sympathetically 
supporting what the school man proposes. 

It would be easy at this point to use our time 
showing what’s wrong with the newspapers, 
magazines, and organized taxpayers. But why 
thresh over this old straw? Instead, let us pass 
over the moat in the newspaper eve and deal 
With the beam in the edueator eve. 

If yn ncipals do the educating within their 
LU , education’s publicity problem will grad- 
ua disappear. Now and then, it is true, a 
editor closes the door on school publicity. 
He ind there is a publie which, because of 


personal prejudice or defect m personal 


. i ship, presents a closed mind to school pro 

po Once in a great while there is a big 
re I icts from address delivered before the Elemen 

ar 01 Principals, National Education Association 
“ tor ~~: * February 22, 1926 


opposes educational expenditure. Nevertheless, 
it is a safe rule for educators to blame them- 


f their publicity is not successful. At 


selves 
times there is a bit of self deception in this at 
titude, vet it has the advantage of spurring edu- 
cation to improvements in publicity, whereas 
if we blame the public we lose the motive to 
better publicity. 

One frequent mistake is to go to newspapers 
only for emergency help. It is better tactics 
to send help to newspapers. Being news is bet 
ter than getting news space. It really isn’t 
asking too much of professional people who 
make a life specialty of education that they 
understand the conditions under which their 
fellow teachers on newspapers and magazines 


actualls work. It doesn’t take very long to 
learn. Kditors are constantly receiving great 


long letters and even harangues from educators. 
Often when the content is of general interest, 
the form requires so much re-writing that use 
is impracticable. 

Another mistake is loading up educational 
publicity with bromides, politics, personalities, 
and bouquets to superior officers, that are im 
possible material for an editor. 

Chief Rival to Schools 

Important as newspapers are to school pub- 
licity, their role after all is chiefly that of a 
looking glass. They can show poses, they can’t 
produce correct posture. The elements of pub 
licity by which public education is helped or 
hurt are vastly more numerous, more compli 
cated and more consecutive than printed books, 
speeches, posters, and parades. The most im 
portant publicity of all is unconscious, off-guard 
publicity. Every principal’s personality is pub 
licity for or against education; so is the princi 
pal’s method of developing young teachers and 
Education receives publicity 


every day from the teacher’s classroom manner 


meeting parents. 


and out-of-class manners; the pupil’s attitude 
toward schools; the supervisor's spirit and tech 
nique; the school board’s conduct; the way 
textbooks are chosen; the course of study and 
it rigidity or elasticity, modernity, or obsoles 
cence; the efficiency and ideals of graduates: 
the superintendent’s report; teachers’ associa 
lo make 


sure that this off-guard publicity raises the level 


tions and the subjects they discuss. 


of public understanding, the beaver’s example is 
better than the rooster’s. 

When the beaver wants a higher level of 
water at the northeast corner of his ranch—say 
Principal’s Pay—he doesn’t go to that northeast 


corner, crow, beat the tom-tom, hold mass meet 
Instead he goes off. 
months ahead of the crisis, way around the coi 


ings and show posters. 


























ner to a distant outlet, perhaps called Teachers’ 
Pay, or Parent-Teacher Association fells some 
trees at exactly the right angle and makes a 
dam. Mr. Beaver thus gets his higher level 
where he wants it, only because the surface of 
the whole pond is higher. 

In educational publicity we must now begin 
to work for a higher level of the whole public’s 
understanding and demanding rather than for 
momentary gains at particular points. Musso 
lini or Charlie Chaplin leadership may put bond 
issues over but it won’t help public education 
grow naturally. After-war ballyhoo generosity 
to American colleges has done vastly less for 
education than frank admission of defects 
would have done. There is not a Chinaman’s 
chance of getting the sustained financial and 
moral support for the education which society 
needs unless educational publicity aims at per 
manent understanding rather than temporary 
enthusiasm. 

Before listing a few serious but easily cor- 
rectable defects of much educational publicity, 
let us recall seven types of intensive publicity 
which have been successful. 

Seven Types of Publicity 

1. The Portland, Ore., Chamber of Com 

merce took the initiative in demanding a salary 
increase of $250 for each teacher. It had re 
ceived a talking to. Looking the city’s chief 
taxpayers square in the eye, L. R. Alderman 
said: “It is bad business to make or to let 
school teachers pan-handle about the town for 
salary increases; it is an insult to offer schoo! 
teachers an increase of $50.” 
2. In Sioux City there is probably no more 
criticism of public education that in your city. 
Instead of ostracizing the crities of publie edu 
eation, M. G. Clarke advertised the criticisms, 
dramatized them, and let the school work an 
swer for itself. In a similar way Principal 
Pugliesi of a big East Side school in New York, 
before a thousand Italian mothers, had Italiaz 
children dramatize mothers who thought school 
unprofitable or certain health requirements ab 
surd, and then had other children dramatize the 
proof that schools and health regulations do 
pay. 

3. Out in Dayton, O.. the most prominent 
inanimate thing in Principal Corcoran’s room 
is the following sentiment, illuminated: “The 
man who is worthy of being a leader of men will 
never complain of the stupidity of his helpers, of 
the ingratitude of mankind, nor of the inappre 
ciation of the public. These things are all a 
part of the great game of life and to meet them 
and not go dow n before them in discouragement 
and defeat is the final proof of power.” 

4. In Milwaukee the world’s most expensive 
publie school building was erected for a contin 


uation school and at the demand of real estate 


and manufacturing whose fellows in many 
other cities bitterly oppose continuation schools 


Principal Cooley went to leading real estate 


taxpayers with this very practical question: 
“Gentlemen, you make money by renting and 
selling. Who will be your best customers ten 
and twenty years from now—ambitious laboring 
classes who understand the possibilities of our 
industry and our government, or laborers who 
lack these appreciations?” He got the money 
and the building, but not until he got something 
worth vastly more, namely, the understanding 
of his taxpayers. 


5. Reeently New York City’s new comp 


troller criticized continuation schools as worse 


than useless. The wonderful opportunity for 
educational publicity that was thus afforded 
was not seized by the elementary principals of 


New York, or by members of the board Yet 
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who can doubt that a prompt, truthful answer 
to that criticism might have helped even teach 
ers’ salaries more than direct appeals for higher 
salaries? The comptroller’s disparagement was 
reprinted in an editorial in a Mt. Vernon paper 
but there it was challenged. The Mt. Vernon 
editor received an immediate visit from Princi- 
pal Milligan of the Mt. Vernon part-time schoo] 
and was so convinced by her presentation of 
facts that he forthwith printed proof that his 
editorial criticism was unfair at least to Mt. 
Vernon part-time schools. 

6. Ithaca’s business men met to consider the 
purchasing value of the teacher’s dollar. They 
listened to no sobstuff. They saw no patched 
clothing of underpaid school teachers. They 
spent their time deciding on what a dollar today 
is worth compared with the dollar of 1913. 
They agreed on certain principles that should 
affect any employer of any labor. After that 
agreement, the question of teachers’ salaries 
became a matter of arithmetic for Supt. Boyn 
ton, at least so far as concerned restoring the 
purchasing value of the teacher’s salary. There 
isn’t a group of business men in this country 
which would not prefer to leave teachers to 
their educational work and to have teacher sal 
ary schedules adjusted as a matter of business 
investment; and they would fix higher salaries 


for high services than legislators, too! 


7. The teachers of Erie, Pa., were told, as 
teachers all over the country are frequently told, 
that public officers were yearning to increase 
their salaries, but simply could not find the 
money. Instead of demanding money even if 
there wasn’t any, and instead of accusing offi 
cers of bad faith, Erie teachers looked into the 
assessment of property for taxation. 
time they found plenty of money. 


In a short 


Are not these seven types of publicity more 
fundamental than clever press work ? 

Where Educational Publicity Fails 

Happily, there are many exceptions to the 
seven following propositions respecting current 
educational publicity which although less agree- 
able, nevertheless justify serious study by the 
nation’s principals. 

1. Education’s own spokesmen are today pre 
senting more obstructions to adequate support 
of education than are reactionary taxpayers. 

2. Education’s own spokesmen are closing 
more doors to educational publicity today than 
are editors of newspapers and magazines. 

3. Educational publicity puts too much halo 
over schooling and too little over education. 

4. Educational publicity contains too little 
variety and too much 
speakers, and actors. 


repeating of subjects, 
5. There is too little education of the public 
about school work between emergency appeals. 
6. There is too little informing of the pub 
lie about the decreased purchasing power of the 
educational dollar. 
7... There is too little free speech in public 
education, with almost no open criticism ré 
specting slovenly, dull, 
ceiving school publicity. 


inactive, or even de 

It is not easy to look several hundred of the 
country’s picked school men and sehool women 
in the face and suggest that education’s spokes 
men are hurting their cause by disingenuous 
itterances and uncourteous disregard of readers 
and auditors. It is not easy to say that by 
neglect of simple educational psychology, pub 
i¢ school publicity is widely robbing schools of 
support and understanding which pupils need, 


which teachers earn and which public want to 


give. Yet that conclusion is unescapable after 
in analvsis of school reports, interview Ss, arti 
cles, and conventioning in different parts of t! 
countrys 
Leadership Radiates Publicity 
When it is said that there is too much halo 


er schooling and too little over education, it 


nt that publ education hurts itself when 
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it disparages firemen, policemen, street cleaners, 
business employment, and even the home, in 
order to burnish the halo over public schools. 
It is not true that the school teacher is more 
necessary than the health inspector, the traffic 
cop, or the shop foreman. Anyway, a halo that 
needs constant recoloring isn’t a very good ad 
vertising sign. 

Whether there is too little variety and too 
much repeating of subjects, speakers, and actors 
in educational publicity, no one knows better 
than you. The public will not laugh at the 
same joke year in and year out, nor will it re 
spond to the same school publicity year in and 
year out. The best educational leadership will 
radiate, not absorb, publicity. Competition is 
the life of publicity as well as of trade. 

Surely we are agreed that there is too little 
education of the public about school work be- 
tween Annual reports 
Superintendents’ instructions show 
it. Speeches made by leading educators show 


emergency appeals. 


show that. 


it. Evidence of it is found even in many of the 
publicity journals issued by boards ‘of educa 

tion for the ostensible purpose of informing the 
public. Many play up to fellow professionals 
rather than to the public. 

Anyone who can explain whiv school men 
themselves take so little interest in educational 
high spots for their own system or for outside 
systems will not find it hard to explain why pub 
licity for publie education is still so unsatisfac 
tory. On two different occasions school high 
spot exhibits were brought to N.E.A. meetings 
at a private cost of several thousand dollars. 
On both occasions use was made of these ex- 
hibits by thousands of visitors. From them 
7,000 different 


and aids of one kind or 


came documents 


requests for 
another, which col 
leagues supplied free of charge. Yet that in 
terest did not lead to continuing the service at 
slight cost to the organization itself. Few jour 
one-tenth 
the space to high spot achievements that they 


nals of educational associations give 


give to philosophy and personalities. Thousands 
of local and state supervisors come and go with 
out realizing the most important assets of their 
schools, namely, the forward steps. 

As to the increased purchasing power of the 
educational dollar, it is astonishing how little 
has been done to translate the educational dol 
lar of 1926 into the purchasing power of 1913. 
It is not enough at the end of a long statistical 
table to whisper in a foot note that allowance 
should be made for the risen cost of living. In 
this material matter so vital to teachers and 


principals, the public has been left almost en- 
tirely to its own translating and quite naturally 
has failed to do it. Courses of study have not 
helped, though how could arithmetic better 
serve{ The folder in my hand is issued by g 
joint salary committee of teachers’ organiza- 
tions that are asking for a $15,000,000 pay jp. 
crease, or the interest on nearly $400,000,000. 
There is plenty of heat, but no light in that 
folder. In fact, the chances are that sever) 
of the persons whose names are signed to ap 
emotional abstract demand for higher pay fo, 
teachers would be surprised if they knew the 
disgraceful pay they talk about is from $2,500 
to $4,200. Surely it is not too much to expect 
the principals of the country to help the coun- 
try’s taxpayers, teachers and parents, see and 
feel for the stunted dollars of 1926. 

The lack of free speech respecting public edy- 
cation and educational publicity is something 
which principals could do much to overcome. 
Probably not a person in this room would find 
it hard to remember an occasion when some 
for public education stood before 
a group of laymen 


spokesman 
parent-teacher association, 
a commencement audience, a Rotary club, 
federation of women’s clubs 


a 
and painstakingly 
dealt out statistics and details that the speaker 
himself couldn’t remember two seconds with 
eves off his manuscript. The real tragedy there 
is not the lack of humor and the neglect of edu- 
cational psychology, but the inhibition of free 
speech which keeps associates and subordinates 
from erying out, “Get the hook,” or some other 
affectionate reminder that the target has gone 
astray. 

Free speech in and about publie education for 
tive years would do more for salaries and other 
school support than finance drives by the coun- 
try’s united press without free speech. 

The kotow is not a graceful gesture at best. 
If the N.BLA. 
ing disagreements it could pack the largest au- 
ditorium at prize-fight prices. 


would stage a session for simmer- 


It is prodigality 
of the costliest type to insist upon the appear- 
ance of single-mindedness in educational mat- 
ters. Sycophiney breeds 


more bureaucrats 


than breeds. Lift the ban on free 
speech, make fair and frank criticisms rather 
than me-too-ism the symbol of loyalty, and pub- 
licity 


tyranny 


for public education will become more 
varied, more vital and more productive. 
Publics support what they enjoy. They can't 
be as liberal about salaries as about stadiums 
until thev eENJON teachers and teachers’ results. 


(Concluded on Page 147) 
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175-YEAR-OLD SCHOOLHOUSE AT DIAMOND HILL, R. I 


The 175-year-old schoolhouse which Henry Ford 


Ma This old structure, 
lises dt William Taylor 


may buy for his model Colonial village at Sudbury 


with its sagging ridgepoles and weatherbeaten clapboards at Diamond Hill, R. |! 
Henry Ford’s agent. (Wide World Photo.) 
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Dealing with the Newspapers . 


Ernest Bennett, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


the 
serve as spokesmen before the public, and news 


School authorities expect newspapers to 


paper men regard the schools as one of their 


most important sources of news. Despite their 
frequent dealings with each other, however, the 
two groups do not always understand each other. 
often 
standards 


Schoolmen are lamentably ignorant of 


newspaper and usages, and editors 
wonder why the schoolmen do not keep in closer 
touch with them. ‘This article aims to set forth 
in regard to the newspapers a few elementary 
facts with which every educator should be fa 
miliar. 

The primary editorial function of local news- 


papers is to print the community news. This 


news is mainly of two kinds—information re 
garding the development of the community, of 


interest to all the people of the community, and 
information regarding the people of the com- 


f it 


munity, some of it important, much « not. 


The editor, knowing that 


most © his readers 


prefer this second kind, gives the columns of 
personal news much attention. For anything 
else than these two kinds of news the average 
veekly paper or small daily has but little space 
What little state or 


isually employs to fill space for which the local 


national news it prints it 


news Was insuficient, or to enhance the prestige 
if the paper by giving its readers the substance 


{ momentous events before the big dailies ar 
the Other 
matter is usually so much dead weight 


rive from neighboring metropolis. 
reading 
and few of the readers will be interested in it. 


A local 


erary 


newspaper is therefore neither a lit 


periodical nor an instrument of 


It neither aims 


propa 
ganda. at educating its readers 
nor converting them to a given mode of thought 
Such matter as devoted to 
other of these 


printing the community news, and frequently 


sees 


purposes is merely incidental to 


> printed beeause the editor hesitates to 


rive 
iffense by refusing it. 
Notwithstanding these facts, however, a loca 


newspaper can be extremely useful to the public 
schools. 
m all can 
thereby keep them interested in the welfare of 


It can keep the patrons fully informed 
school news of significance, and it 
the schools and alert to their needs. 

What Editors Want 

An editor is almost invariably glad to receive 
all school news that complies with the standards 
The chiet 


news shall be 


he applies to other community news. 
that 
news, that it shall be new news, and that it shall 


of these standards are, 


] 
Ocul 


be of personal concern to at least a small group 


of readers. The editor cures little or nothing 


for school news from the next county: he 


vants the local news of today instead of vester 
| 


day or last week; and he wants it in such form 
that its relation to his readers is readily ay 
parent. 

Che editor will rarely fail to print news o1 
such topies as these Athletic contests, hon 
ecords, promotion lists, school board meeting 

dmiunistrative policies, elections of teacl 
mprovement projects, new courses, com 
nencement plans and programs, lists of grad 
te assembly programs, entertainments 
high hoo] or erad Ss, Witl list of participants 
parent-teacher meetings, enroliment figures, 


prominent visitors and their speeches, persona 
tems about teachers and students or alumni, 
SS j ns and projects, picnics, | lid ivs, ete 
But the editor ordinarily does not wish suel 
nu as these: The literary etforts of student 


chers, either in prose or verse, hot air, 

proj nda, editorials from the hand of anothe 
it be printed as though they were his own, 
rit t in intermixture Of opt I ind evel 


one or the 


(%) reflections, exhortations to the public, ete. 
He is happier if his good friends do not offer 
him any of these effusions for his pages. 
School news is ordinarily written by the edi- 
torial staff, for the reason that the writing of 
news is a technical task for which most laymen 
have no training. Reporters and editors are 
usually perfectly willing to write this news, pro- 
vided the authorities 
pains, if necessary, to furnish them with the 
data. In many small towns, where the editor 
is also frequently the 
paper, and the reporter is perhaps advertising 


school will go to some 


business manager of 
solicitor as well, the newspaper would give much 
more space to school news if the superintend- 
ent or principal, instead of expecting these over 
worked to make regular rounds of the 
schools, saw to it that they were furnished with 
the necessary facts. 


men 


The editor has a right to 
expect this cooperation when the news he prints 
is of as much benefit to the schools as it is to 
the paper. 
Help Schoolmen Should Give 

Superintendents and principals should have 
the habit of dropping in at newspaper offices and 
of keeping the newspaper men informed in ad 
School executives should 
be readily accessible to reporters. It is 


vance of school events. 
unrea 
sonable to ask a reporter to wait an hour or so 
until classes are dismissed; besides, the reporter 
is likely to stop coming if he is often received 
in this way. Whenever a program with an ad 
mission charge is planned, invitations, together 
with reservations, should be 
sent the editor and his staff. Season tickets to 
all athletic should be issued them. 
Many times, when a reporter cannot attend a 
the editor 
older student to make for him a 


two or three seat 


contests 


program, would be glad for some 
record of the 
occasion. 

Photographs of people and events always en 
hance news articles and increase their value for 
a paper. But small papers will rarely go to the 
made from which 
School authorities 
will therefore do well to supply the editor with 


cuts if available. 


expense of having the “cuts” 


the pictures may be printed. 


Schoolmen should be content with short, sim 
ple, and straight-forward newspaper accounts of 
the 
phrases that some papers habitually bestow upon 


school events, without complimentary 


nearly all prominent citizens whom they men 
tion. A short news “story,” as newspaper men 
call it, is usually more valuable than a long one, 
because it attracts the attention of a larger num 
ber of readers; besides, the papers do not have 
space for long-winded accounts. “Puffs” weaken 
the force of a news story, because they ordi 
narily mean little, and newspaper men like to 
know that the public does not expect them. 

It is sometimes convenient to turn over to 


high school class in fourth-vear English or in 


news writing the task of preparing the schoo] 


W here a deti 


eft ex t tne edit I ~ 


news for the local paper there is 


nite arrangement to th 


usually willing to devote a regular page, or part 


of a page, to the school news Phose who do th 


ritil then feel greater resp 


ork and take a greater pride in it, especially 


they are given credit for it in the paper. This 
plan, which h: been adopted in number of 
communities, solves two problems at once—that 
of getting the school news in the local press and 
that of finding a substitute for the sel i perl 
lt es the editor and reporters mu vr 
financing a school paper. It has the addi 
tlon idivantage Of co-operating with the loca 
press, instead of mpeting with it Moreover, 
the ngement pi des an unusually effect 


motivation for English composition. Students 
will, as a rule, put their best efforts into writing 
what they know is likely to appear in print. A 
teacher thoroughly competent in English, and 
with some experience in the writing of news, 
should always edit the copy before it is sent to 
the newspaper office. 
Rules of News Writing 

Schoolmen would frequently find it of dis 
tinct advantage if they had some training in the 
They would have better luck 
getting in the papers what they wish to see 
there, and even if they wrote no school news 
themselves, they could deal with the newspaper. 
to better advantage. 


writing of news. 


Since they sometimes find 
it desirable to send written statements to the 
papers, the fundamental rules for writing a 
typical news story are here repeated. 

The most important and general working rule 
is that the matter shall be arranged in the order 
of decreasing importance. The most interest 
ing statement should be placed at the very be 
ginning of the first paragraph. What may be 
omitted from the account without harming it 
should appear in the closing paragraph or para 
graphs, where the make-up man may eliminate 
it if space is scanty. Matter between the first 
and last paragraphs should gradually taper off 
in importance. Yet the whole story should be 
written as attractively as possible. 

The most important statement, placed at the 
beginning of the opening paragraph, is known 
as the feature. Besides containing the feature, 
the opening paragraph should answer as di- 
rectly and clearly as possible the following ques 
tions: Who? What? When’ Where? Why? 
sometimes How’ One or more of these 
questions is answered in the feature statement. 
The skillful answering of the others, also, makes 
the paragraph a summary of the whole ‘story,’ 
and it is then known as a summarizing lead. 


and 


These rules show the student how to get his 
The body of the story con 


sists of an amplification, in the order of de- 


story under way. 
creasing importance, of the various points in 
The language should be 
simple and direct, yet sprightly and specific. 


the lead paragraph. 


All useless words should be rigorously cut out. 
Length is to be obtained through an abundance 
of detail. 
torial, deftly painted into the body of the story 
wherever it is most appropriate, that gives the 
story life and color. 


It is this detail, concrete and pic- 


One more point on how news should be writ- 
ten. The names of all persons connected with 
the events set forth must be given, accurately 
and in their usual form. The more names there 


are in a piece of news, the better news it is, 


from an editor’s point of view. Names make 
news carry. 


When school 


to help them in a special campaign, as, for in 


authorities wish the newspapers 


stance, the preparation for a bond election, they 


should apply, so far as possible, in the matter 


they furnish the press, the principles outlined 
above. Chey should see to it that their materia] 
s well written and to the point, that it is truth 
ful and newsy, that it is of moderate length, 
and that it is free from personalities. The 
services of trained newspaper man should, 


whenever possible, be obtained for the prepara 
tion of this matter. He will know how to make 
facts talk and how to reduce “hot air’ to the 
Triiniit I 


Avoid Extravagant Athletic News 


here is one subject on which, in many towns, 

Lon executives and editors should have an 

understandir That is the qnestion of how 

uch space the local papers will devote t I igh 
Cor ‘ on Page 14 
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Lack of Tenure of Office a Factor in School 


Expenses 
B. R. Baker 


Among the factors that increase the cost of 
public instruction there is one that is not often 
brought to the attention of those who pay the 
school’s bills; this is the fact that lack of tenure 
of office is an 
budgets 


item in ever-mounting school 

Superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who maintain a home frequently say they prefer 
to remain in their present position, other things 
with a salary of from fifty to one 
at offered else 


being equal, 
hundred fifty dollars less than tl 
where rather 

“Why ?”’ 


“Oh, the expense and trouble of moving is too 


than to move. 

they are asked The answer comes, 

great to pay me to make the change,” or, “I 

shouldn’t be making anything to move to G 

for one hundred dollars more than I shall get 

here next vear.” 
Yet many school 


these, no doubt, are 


workers do move eve rv veut 
Some of drifters; but a 
great many able teachers are itinerants. Because 
some prominent citizen’s son has an I. Q. below 
normal which causes the boy to fail or because 
of a 


‘ prejudiced 
teachers and principals set out each spring to 


similar reason, competent 


find new positions. 
Where the Expense Lodges 

‘| his job hunting is costly tor the 
but is that 


teacher, 


where the expense finally lodges ¢ 


Every teacher must include the cost of a new 
position in the salary he accepts as necessary for 
Who pays the livelihood? The 
But does the 


public recognize the economic gain of retention 


a livelihood. 


publie, the taxpayers, to be sure. 


of teachers? This is gravely doubted. 
Securing a new position frequently entails a 
teacher considerable expense, aside from mov- 
ing. ‘Teachers’ agencies reap rich rewards every 
year. Some of the more affluent are able to pay 
their manager four thousand dollars a year and 
This 
fulfill a need. 


employ some ten or twelve stenographers. 
is no attack on agencies; they 
My point is that they do make money by the 
frequency with which teachers seek new posi 
from the 
salary. If a 


tions, and their protits are derived 
public purse, via the teacher’s 
school official does not use a commercial agency, 
he will probably use the agency maintained at 
the state school where he received his certificate 
to teach. The 


agency comes 


of maintaining this 
the publie school 
Other teachers secure their positions almost en- 


expense 
from funds. 
tirely through their own efforts, but even these 
teachers spend parts of their salaries for station 
ery, stamps, photographs, typing, telegrams, and 
travel, to secure positions. Payment for these 
items is a part of every teacher’s overhead ex 
pense. 


Loss to the Schools 
A system in which tenure of office is unstable 
handicaps a superintendent in formulating a 
school policy. Every able superintendent, when 


he enters upon his position, makes a study of 


his community and its resources. From these 
data he 


which contronts him. 


plots a program to meet the situation 
A period of from three 


for the sue 


to five years is usually necessary 


his plans. He is re 
the end ot one 


cessful culmination of 
moved frequently, however, at 


or two years. .A new man enters, and he dupli 


cates much of what his predecessor has done or 
discards his predecessor’s program entirely. In 
either case there is a waste of effort and money, 
and waste is a financial loss. 


Systems which do not guarantee tenure of 


ott fw tha yt 


MmCece TOPr eCHlele Service do not attract the most 


| 


desirable type of se} oo] otticia S and instructors 


Keonomically, the situation amounts to this: un 


trained teachers are employed; and they, In 


turn, are responsible for part of the retardation 


that increases the COST OL SCI 


I l hool maintenance 
Mediocre superintendents and principals do not 


take advantage of scientific testing or school 
ceounting The ve not the training to 
employ modern m«¢ ds of tinancing building 


programs, nor are they able to re-classify their 
school systems. All of these devi 


ces of modern 


reduce school expenses. 


Other Economic Losses 

When tenure of othce is uncertain, a teacher 
does not add to the wealth of the community in 
which he is employed as he does when his posi 
tion is more secure. Hle does not buy home 
and beautify it, so he rents as che aply as he can 
and saves his money to invest in a home in a 
city where 


Where 


teacher 


positions are more permanent 


permanence of office is uncertain, a 
rarely rewards that place as his home; 
hence his savings go elsewhere for investment. 
His donations to church and eivie organizations 
are small since he has no feeling of permanence 


himst lf with the growth 


to encourage him to all 
of the city. 
In summary, tenure of oftice is desirable from 


financial slant for several reasons. The ex 


pense a teacher incurs in securing a new posi 
tion and in moving finally devolves upon the 
school fund. An 


projects may be the 


expensive duplication of 
result of a frequent change 


Mediocre 


teachers and officials encourage retardation and 


of superintendents and principals. 


administer the school in an _ inefticient, un- 


economical way. An itinerant teacher does not 


add to the wealth of the community. 


Where Shall the Teacher Board? 


Charles H. Chesley 


In my fifteen years of service upon school 
boards in country townships, the hardest prob 
lem to solve, espe cially in late years, has been to 
Looking 


back over some two-score years, | remember the 


find a boarding place for the teacher. 


time when it was a free-for-all scramble as to 
who should have the privilege ot entertaining 
Election of board 
membe rs oft n depe nded upon the place where 
the teacher Spirited 


the new “schoolmarm.” 


contests 
mes developed over the question and the 


would board. 
somet 
receiving his or her 


teacher often profited by 


board at a very low figure. 
This happy period followed the one when the 
teacher was expected to “board around,” not a 


Today, 


there S 


very enjoyal uation in most cases. 


a s changed. ommunities wher 


no regular boarding house or hotel, it is almost 


impossible to find a suitable place for the 


teacher to board. This condition is not a fact 


in one locality alone, but in the majority of 


the country towns, where one and two-room 


schools are still in vogue. As many of the 


teachers employed in these schools are young 
training school, 
lamentable. If 
good place to board, it is the 


girls, just out of normal or 


the condition is particularly 
anyone needs a 
girl just starting on her career of teaching. In 
our own town we have endeavored to employ as 


local 


eause of this fact, although, as 


many teachers as could be obtained be- 


a rule, we be 


¢ 


lieve a teacher can do better work away from 


his or her home town. 


What ean we do about this matter as 
bers of the school board ? 


mem- 
The duty of finding 
a place for the teacher to stay devolves upon 

Shall we 
some good 
motherly soul to take in the new girl? 


the school board or superintendent. 
get down on our knees and beg 
[ have 
my effort, 


The new girl finds it particularly hard 


done almost that and then failed in 


We know of a girl starting in her career ag 


a teacher, whose father and mother 


Came to 


town with her to find a suitable boarding place, 
Chey went from place to place and alm st de- 
cided to take 
miles 


board took 


the girl back home, TWo hundred 


away. Finally, a member ot the school 
her in temporarily and the situation 


vas saved. Happily, after the new teacher be- 


root 


came acquainted, she was able to find a ¢ | 
boarding place for herself. 

The reluctance to board the teacher is par- 
ticularly marked if she is a stranger. I wonder 
This has long be na probli TN) in Tri mind 
boards 
judgment in the 


wl vy / 
and | have finally concluded that schoo!) 
have not always exercised good 
kind of 


teache rs they have employed Some 


and has 


“straight and. narrow way” 


teache r has come into the community 

not walked the 
} ich she is expected to follow. Re sult, a new 

] ked it} 

iooked upon With suspicio1 


teacl ers are 


; ; 
Right here it may be well to state that seho 


boards and supe rinte nde nts cannot be too care 
ful in investigating the character, and records, 
made in other localities, of prospective teachers. 
We do not mean that an effort should be 


to control 


made 
the actions of teachers outside the 
schoolroom, but we do believe that the teacher 


work in any rural commu- 


cannot do effective 
nity unless she governs her actions 
The re 


a questionable acti 


with con- 
servatism and moderation 
n the 


is no place 
world where yn is so 
enlarged upon as in the average country com 
‘Teacher 
+] 


he girl who wishes to be even 


munity. 


7 , * 
has a large number of eyes 
™ 


a little bit 


country district 


watchir 


ner, so 
“wild” will be wise if she gives tl 
a wide be rth. 

[ find that the teacher who goes into 
munity and enters into the spirit of the 


who joins the ,Grange or any other organiza 


tion to which she is eligible in the loeality, wil 


find her task much simplified. If she 


+ 


for a second period, the chances are 
to board 
Residents of rural sections do not like 


They 


will find a place without much 
trouble. 
to take 


+ 


chance. remember that Brown 


ook a teacher to board some years ago, not 
knowing who she was, and she did not prove 
In the eoun- 
try, the boarder becomes one of the family. 
Remembering this case of Brown’s, they say no 


a desirable member of the family. 


to all entreaties. 


In my later years of service on the school 
board, I have learned that it is proiitable to keep 
the old teachers just as long as we can. We 
may have to raise the salary a little, but I feel 
that it is better to pay a little more for teach- 
ing which we know to be satisfactory, rather 
Our old teach 


ers are sure of finding a place to live and | 


than pay less in an experiment. 


know from long experience that the new ones 
are hard to place. 

We have to employ new teachers occasionally, 
anyway, so we have to find boarding places for 
them. If we can get teachers whose families or 
antecedents are known in the neighborhood, it 
“Oh, ves, I might take 
her. You say she is Mary Taylor’s granddaugh- 
ter, she who was Mary Marston. I] 
her well. 


makes the task easier. 


remember 
A right pretty girl, she was, too. If 
she’s as pretty as her grandma, I’ll bet it won't 
take the boys long to 
teacher found a 


place 
grandmother once lived in the place. 


boarding 


It is not a good policy to send a girl of a de 


cidedly different religion to a country commu 


Concluded on Page 147) 


take notice.” So the 


because he r 
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What Should the Superintendent Expect in the 
Potentially Successful Teacher? 


Harlan C. Hines, Cincinnati, O. 

(Continued from April.) 
have re offered by colleges of letters and science 
Granted that such training has been received, 


CULTURE THROUGH HIGHER EDU- Consequently, the student should 


111. 
CATION elved from his academic experience a broad 


Ma iperintendents set out to employ for and solid foundation in the various related the points to be looked for may be listed as 
elt tems cultured gentlemen or cultured fields. upon which he will be able to stand follows: 
dies with a pretty definite notion of what we without equivocation. Not only the subjects he 1. Power to progress from principles to 
nean | ilture: vet the term has been ised may be ealled upon to teach but as much consequences. 
so ire that it is no longer easy to define. It  faetual material as he has been able to retain 2, Power to critically appraise and carefully 
s been thought of as synonymous with train should have been mastered and collected in align. 
g education—the development and preparation for the task into which most of his 3. Evidence of habits of conservative judg 
eng g of the mental and physical powers energy will go For his job will be that of ment. 
the dividua ind the group As it per teaching the truth as he has come to know it. 1. Evidence of well-grounded preparation in 
ademic training, however, cultur He will not have been able to come to any subject matter. 
é new meaning. Prior to college en conelusions about the truth, however, unless the 5. Reflection of practice of introspection 
ning is pretty irgels imited  t college has taught him the art of introspection ur {ttitudes toward literature nature r 
demanding the exercise of analytica There he should have learned to think about /igion, people 
| une high r nstitution, through al himself not so much is i worker with ma - Powers of explanation and insprration 
ded nthetie procedure, all that has beer terials but as a citizen assuming his complete 8. Attitude toward general worth of colle 
I ether through contact with tool or ind proper place in the social order. He should giate training. 
milation of content, is expected t have learned to form new habits, or at least to IV. EFFECTS OF PROFESSIONAL 
ht together and weighed, in order that reform old habits, to estimate his worth, to TRAINING 
may determine for himself the rela weigh his accomplishments, and above all, to Proper adjustment to modern teaching situa 
fe situations and thus set uy ‘ritieally examine his difficulties. Through tions has come to be considered impossible 
: vn guidance Study and ex iaving been led to examine his difficulties he without a background of professional training 
tne re required and permitted 11 vill have been enabled to understand the diffi In considering this it is well not to overlook 
. f directed by sound instruction, ¢ eulties of others, a vital asset to the successful the fact that there are those who would limit 
t rd the enlightenment intended teacher. professional! training to collegiate training It 
ver schools diseipline has been very In attempting to estimate the values of col is possible to maintain such a thesis when one 
p with culture, but in the co legiate training the informational and intro thinks of a teacher only as an instructor it 
( training it, like culture, takes — gpectional aspects, while both important, should subject matter, but, to make teaching highls 
ng n the ver schools dis not exclude the really vital issues These are effective, to be sure that such subject matter 
ay n the simple and funda-  e¢entered in moral and spiritual upbuilding. It ®§ is imparted produces the desired results in 
erative ng Suc iv is in the college that the student should have those who have come to be educated, it is neces 
t 1 juest Phe found greater } ippinness, more perfect health. sary to have a clear conception of methods of 
presenting strong friendships, new ideals, and more or less teaching based on differences in the variou 
at them to be permanent interests, such as ove for litera uups and individuals under instruction. This 
ippra ind caretul align ture, an appreciation of nature, an interest in mplies a permanent skill, a certain amount of 
ent that the student may re-formulate people, and an enlarged conception of religior which, it is to be admitted, is possible through 
‘ mmediat nd future eeds This These latter, of irse, come throug! nspira ver different 1 pes ¢ f transfer—the trans 
method f discipline. exper ted to tion and mav be passed o1 n the same manner er f training n closely allied activities and i 
re minds where it would fa It would be diffieult for ar teacher to sue the transite! teaching power through ex 
ture eed W th t i defir té ttit ck ind j definite im pie I} se Vv! are porn ft t ich ma‘ 
empt to ‘hieve enlightenment, and iim, a clear conception, and deep ipprecia ive profitted | such types f transfer bu 
pt to formulate new laws for socia tion of purposes, means, and ends. It is neces professional training would have made then 
method of scientific attack iry for him to possess a complete realization stronger st 
gher institu makes consel rw fu scone f teaching His purposes It is difficult to define pr fessional training 
itor The 1s f balance rh must be of sueh a character that they demon since it s so a inclusive Any pursuit that 
eal rht, and the haste n whieh con strate the « ip eity for arousing un que poss! nas as ts end the improvement f teaching 
. eached 3 the v ithf 1] mind, now bilities for he od and for inspiring children to may be conside red as a part or phase of pro 
, lisappear and in their place is set up a dedicate their lives to the realization of ends fessional training For this reason there has 
cess that enables the student to weed more inclusive than those to which they would grown up in this country a special type of 
vhich is undesirable or at least un aspire without direction. From intimate con training institution in which is carried on an 
since the college instructor sooner tact with the master minds of the past the ntensive st idvy of the many and varied theories 
st prove his theories, or at least give college-trained teacher should have been caused ind practices propounded and resorted to in 
el cal bases, he usually finds it expedient to come to appreciate the force and power of building the modern schoo This institution 
itterances on conservative judg great ideals and should be able to present time has been established in three distinct forms 
this attitude is carried over to the honored factual materials from fascinatingly First, there is the normal school, the oldest in 
th much more foree than he has ttractive viewpoints His college experienc point of service; second, the teachers’ college; 
a encountered It is for this reason should have been so socially composite that he ind third, the graduate department or grad 
ften st ited that a college graduate will be able to present subject matter with a uate school of educatior 
(wit professional training) often adopts functional outlook The normal training school has usually been 
methods of teaching and that the in If the superintendent feels that the qual confined to a two-year course for the prepara 
‘ ffers, especially in the secondary ties outgrowing from collegiate training are tion of teachers for elementary schools and it 
idvanced character and therefor not of great magnitude in his problem of has gone through a gradual process of evolu 
aus Yet. without the habits of conse: selection, he should remember that colleg tion until, in its newer form, it has come t 
ut lgment, inculeated by the college, the training s now open ind possible to ever fer a highly differentiated program based o1 
teac| s short one of the chief essentials of teacher. Today practically no individual is the psychology of individual differences. Ther 
ha | teaching denied any desired educational advantage. Ex ire at least four advantages to be gleaned from 
A even though a teacher may have tension, night. and correspondence classes, as the consummation of such a program. First, 
mast the best methods of teaching, he w well as cooperative college loan associations, there is the opportunity for study under direc 
ficiently prepared to impart n have aided largely in equalizing educationa| tion; second, the social contacts established 
truet nless he has been provided with the opportunities And if the superintendent ith persons engaged a like type of work 
mate of i struction It is from the college sho ild f or that 1 requirement of attendance are invaluabl . th rd, i iriety of problem 
teacher acquires subject matter, or at it college should he waived, he should remem met by many teachers is presented and dis 
east nowledge of where the necessary sub- ber, also, that there are few valid excuses for cussed; and fourth, the progressive norma 
ect matter may be found failure to acquire the four-vear training school offers newer methods of teaching de 
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Lack of Tenure of Office a Factor in School 


Expenses 
B. R. Baker 


Among the factors that increase the cost of 
publie instruction there is one that is not often 
brought to the attention of those who pay the 
school’s bills; this is the fact that lack of tenure 
of office is an 
budgets. 


. . bd | 
item in ever-mounting schoo 


Superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who maintain a home frequently say they prefer 
to remain in their present position, other things 
being equal, with a salary of from fifty to one 
hundred fifty dollars less than that offered els 
where rather than to 


“Why ?” The 


“Oh, the expense and trouble of moving is too 


hove 


they are asked answer comes, 


1 


great to pay me to make the change,” or, “] 


shouldn’t be making anything to move to G 

for one hundred dollars more than I shall get 
here next ve ar.” 

Yet many school workers do movs every veal 
drifters: but a 


Some of these, no doubt, are 


great many able teachers are itinerants. Because 
some prominent citizen’s son has an I. Q. below 
normal which causes the boy to fail or because 
of a similar prejudiced reason, competent 
teachers and principals set out each spring to 
positions. 
Where the Expense Lodges 
This job-hunting is costly for the 
but is that expense finally 


K very teacher must include the cost of a new 


find new 


teache r, 
where the lodges ? 
position in the salary he accepts as necessary for 
Who the The 
public, the taxpayers, to be sure. But does the 
public recognize the economic gain of retention 


a livelihood. pays livelihood ¢ 


of teachers 7 This is gravely doubted. 


¢ 


Securing a new position frequently entails a 


teacher considerable expense, aside from mov- 


ing. ‘Teachers’ agencies reap rich rewards every 
year. Some of the more affluent are able to pay 


their manager four thousand dollars a year and 
employ some ten or twelve stenographers. This 
fulfill a need. 
My point is that they do make money by the 
frequency with which teachers seek new posi- 


is no attack on agencies; they 


tions, and their profits are derived from the 
public purse, the salary. If a 


school official does not use a commercial agency, 


via teacher’s 
he will probably use the agency maintained at 
the state school where he received his certificate 
The maintaining this 
comes the public school funds. 
Other teachers secure their positions almost en- 


to teach. expense of 


agency from 
tirely through their own efforts, but even these 
teachers spend parts of their salaries for station 
ery, stamps, photographs, typing, telegrams, and 
Payment for these 
items is a part of every teacher’s overhead ex 


travel, to secure positions. 


pense. 


Loss to the Schools 
A system in which tenure of office is unstable 
handicaps a superintendent in formulating a 
school policy. very able superintendent, when 
he enters upon his position, makes a study of 
hii these 
to meet the situation 
A period of from three 


to five vears is usually necessary for the sue 


his community and its rom 
data he 


which confronts 


resources. 


plots a program 


him. 


cessful culmination of h 


is plans. He is re 


moved frequently, however, at the end of one 


or two years. A new man enters, and he dupli 


cates much of what his predecessor has done or 
diseards his predecessor’s program entirely. In 


either case there is a waste of effort and money, 


- . 4 ] 
and waste is a financial loss. 


Systems which do not guarantee tenure of 


ittice for eticient service do not attract the most 


desirable type of school officials and instructors 


Keonomically, the situation amounts to this: un 


} 
} 


trained teac are employed; and they, in 


responsible 


turn, are for part of the retardation 


maintenance 


that increases the cost of schoo 


Mediocre superintendents ipals do not 


take advantage of scientific testing or school 
accounting They have not the training to 


employ modern methods of financing building 


programs, nor are they able to re-classify their 


school systems. All of these devices of modern 


school procedure help to reduce school expenses. 


Other Economic Losses 
When tenure of ottce 


is uncertain, a teacher 
does not add to the wealth of the comn units in 


which he is employed as he does when his posi- 


tion is more secure, Ile does not bus a 


and beautify it, so he rents 


as cheaply as he can 


and saves his money to invest in a home in a 


city where positions are more permanent 


Where permanence of office is uncertain, a 


} 1 1 1 
} 


teacher rarels regards that place as his home 
hence his savings go elsewhere for investment. 


His donations to church and civic organizations 


1] 


are small since he has no feeling of permanence 


to encourage himself with the growth 


of the city. 


In summary, tenure of oftice is desirable from 


financial slant for several reasons. The ex- 
pense a teacher incurs in securing a new posi 
tion and in moving finally devolves upon the 


An 
projects may be the result of a frequent change 
Mediocre 


retardation and 


school fund. expensive duplication of 


of superintendents and principals 
teachers and officials encourage 
the 


economical way. 


administer school in an _ inefticient, un 
An itinerant teacher does not 


add to the wealth of the community. 


Where Shall the Teacher Board? 


Charles H. Chesley 


schoo] 
boards in country townships, the hardest prob- 


In my fifteen years of service upon 
lem to solve, especially in late years, has been to 
find a boarding place for the teacher. Looking 
back over some two-score years, | remember the 
time when it free-for-all 
who should have the privilege of entertaining 
the Election of board 
members often depended upon the place where 
the Spirited contests 
sometimes developed over the question and the 


Was a scramble as to 


new “schoolmarm.” 


teacher would board. 


teacher often profited by receiving his or her 


board at a very low figure. 


This hay py pe riod followed the one when the 


teacher was expected to “board around,” not a 


ituation in most cases. Today, 


very enjoyab 
Mm: ] 


all is changed. communities there is 


ynere 


no regular boarding house or hotel, it is almost 
the 
This condition is not a fact 


impossible to find a suitable place for 
teacher to board. 
in one locality alone, but in 
the 


schools 


the majority of 


country towns, where one and two-room 


As 


teachers employed in these schools are young 


are still in vogue. many of the 


girls, just out of normal or 
the 


training school, 
lamentable. If 


anyone needs a good place to board, it is the 


condition is particularly 
girl just starting on her career of teaching. In 
our own town we have endeavored to « mploy as 
local could be obtained be 


cause of this fact, although, as a rule, we be 
t 


many teachers as 


lieve a teacher can do better work away rom 


his or her home town. 


What can we do about 
bers of the school board ? 
a place for the teacher t 


this matter as mem- 
The duty of finding 
stay devolves upon 
the school board or superintendent. 


get 


Shall we 
some good 
motherly soul to take in the new girl? T have 


effort 


down on our knees and 


beg 


done almost that and then failed in my 
The new girl finds it particularly hard 
We know of 


1 teacher, 


girl starting in her 
fatlh r 


Career as 


whose and mother Came to 


town with her to 
Chev place to place and almost de- 
cided to take the girl back home, two hundred 


mile Ss 


find a suitabl boarding place, 


went from 


away. Finally, a member of the 


7 , 
SCHOO! 
her in temporarily and the situation 
teacher be- 


find 


board took 
Was saved, ly, after the new 


Happi 
came acquainted, she was able to a good 
boarding place for herself. 


The reluctance to board the teacher is 


par- 
ticularly marked if she is a stranger. I wonder 
why’ This has long been a problem in my mind 


and I have finally concluded that school 
not 


kind of teachers 


boards 
have always ( xercised Pood 


they have 


judgment in the 
employed. Some 
teacher has come into the community and has 
not walked the ‘ 


hiel she 


I 


’ 


“straight and 
is expected to follow. 


teachers are 


narrow way 


) 
Result, all new 


looked upon with suspicion 
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Right here it may be well to state that 


school 
boards and superinte ndents cannot be too care 


ful in 


investigating the 


in other loe: 


Character, and records, 


made ilities, of 
Wi 


to control the 


prosp ctive te achers, 
do not mean that an effort should be made 
actions of teachers outside the 
schoolroom, but we do believe that the teacher 
cannot do effective work in any rural commu- 
nity actions with 


There 
orld where a questionable action is so 


she governs her 


unless con- 


servatism and moderation. is no place 


n the 


enlarged upon as in the average c 


uuntry com 


munity. ‘Teacher has a large number of 


1 eyes 
watching her, so the girl who wishes to be even 
a little bit “wild” will be wise if she gives the 
country district a wide berth. 

it the teacher who goes int com- 


I find th: 
munity and enters into the spirit ol the place, 


who joins the Aurange or any ther organiza 
tion to which she is eligible in the lOCcallty, will 
find hie r 


for a second pe riod, the chances are that she 
board much 
Residents of rural sections do not like 


task much simplitied. If she returns 
will tind a 
trouble. 


to take 


place to without 


They remember that Brown 


board 


a chance. 


took a teacher to 


some years ago, not 
knowing who she was, and she did not prove 
a desirable member of the family. In the coun- 
try, the boarder becomes one of the family. 


Remembering this case of Brown’s, they say no 
to all entreaties. 


In my later years of service on the school 
board, I have learned that it is profitable to keep 
the old can. We 
may have to raise the salary a littl but | feel 
that it is better to pay a little more for teach- 
ing which we know to be 


teachers just as long as we 


satisfactory, rather 
than pay less in an experiment. Our old teach 
and | 


ones 


ers are sure of finding a place to live 
know from long experience that the new 
are hard to place. 

We have to employ new teachers occasionally, 
anyway, so we have to find boarding places for 
them. If we can get teachers whose families or 
antecedents are known in the neighborhood, it 
makes the task easier. “Oh, ves, I might take 
You say she is Mary Taylor’s granddaugh- 
ter, she who was Mary Marston. |] 
her well. 


her. 
remember 
A right pretty girl, she was, too. If 
she’s as pretty as her grandma, I’]] bet it won't 
take the boys long to take notice.” So the 
teacher found a boarding place because her 
grandmother once lived in the place. 

It is not a good policy to send a girl of a de 


cidedly different religion to a country commu 


Co! ided on Page 147) 














What Should the Superintendent Expect 


in the 


Potentially Successful Teacher? 


1. CULTURE THROUGH HIGHER EDU- 
CATION 


Many superintendents set out to employ for 
ell tems cultured gentlemen or cultured 
dies with a pretty definite notion of what we 
nean | ilture; vet the term has been used 


it it is no longer easy to define. It 
heen thought of as synonymous with train 


education the development and 


Harlan C. Hines, Cincinnati, O. 


(Continued from April.) 


Consequently, the student should have re 
ceived from his academic experience a broad 
and solid foundation in the various related 
which he will be able to stand 
without equivocation. Not only the subjects he 
upon to teach but as much 


as he has been able to retain 


fields, upon 
may be called 
factual material 
should have been mastered and collected in 
preparation for the task into which most of his 


offered by colleges of letters and _ science. 
Granted that such training has been received, 
the points to be looked for may be listed as 


follows: 


1. Power to progress from principles to 


consequences. 
9 Power to critically appraise and carefully 
align. 
3 Evidence of habits of conservative judg 


nethening of the mental and physical powers energy will go For his iob will be that of ment. 
t dividual and the group. As it per teaching the truth as he has come to know it ,. Evidence of well-grounded preparation in 
. demic training. however. culturt He will not have been able to come to any subject matter. 
é ew meaning Prior to college en conclusions about the truth, however, unless the 5. Reflection of practice of introspection 
ning is pretty ing imited§ te college has taught him the art of introspection. h {ttitudes toward literature, nature, r 
cua demanding the exercise of analytica There he should have learned to think about ligion, people 
In the higher institution, through ar himself, not so much as a worker with ma ?. Powers of explanatwn and insprratiwn 
lded nthetic procedure, all that has beer terials but as a citizen assuming his complete Ss. Attitude toward general worth of colli 
her through contact with tool ind proper place in the social order. He should qiate training. 
tO! content, is expected t have learned to form new habits, or at least to IV. EFFECTS OF PROFESSIONAL 
‘ gether and weighed, in order that yeform old habits, to estimate his worth, to TRAINING 
may determine for himself the rela weigh his accomplishments, and above all, to Proper adjustment to modern teaching situa 
( fe situations and thus set uy ‘ritically examine his difficulties. Through tions has come to be considered impossibl: 
lidance Study and ex having been led to examine his difficulties he Without a background of professional training 
ire required and permitted will have been enabled to understand the diffi In considering this it is well not to overlook 
lirected by sound struction, £ Ities of others. a vital asset to the suecessful the fact that there are those who would limit 
enlightenment intended teacher. professional training to collegiate training. It 
sc] s diseiplin is been vi In attempting to estimate the values of col is possible to maintain such a thesis when one 
p with culture the ¢ egiate training the informational and intro thinks of a teacher only as an instructor ir 
( training it, like culture, takes — gpectional aspects, while both important, should subject matter, but, to make teaching high; 
ng In the er schools dis not exclude the really vital issues. These are ¢@flective, to be sure that such subject matter 
ly n the simple and fund centered in moral and spiritual upbuilding. It is is imparted produces the desired results it 
era ( Suck is in the college that the student should have those who have come to be educated, it is neces 
t ‘ Ph f nd greats happinness, mor nerfect health, sary to have a clear conceptior of methods of 
present strong friendships, new idea ind more or leas teaching based on differences in the variou 
dent st em to be nermanent interests. such as a love for litera rroups and individuals under instruction. This 
Appra a e ig ture, an appreciation of nature, an interest in mplies permanent skill, a certain amount of 
t! the student may re-formulate people, and an enlarged conception of religior nie t is to be admitted, is possible through 
( mmediate and future needs. This These latter f course, come through inspira o very different types of transfer—the trans 
method of discipline, expected t tion and may be passed on in the same manner er of training in closely allied activities and 
e minds ere ‘ d fa It wv d be difficult for ar teacher to sue the ranster f teaching power through e: 
re eed without definite attitude and a definite imple Those who are “born to teach” may 
pt t eve enlight ent m ear nce} ind deep apprecia ive profitted by such types of transfer but 
{ FO ‘ ¢ s Tor sot tion of purposes, means, and ends It is neces professional tra ng wW d have made then 
I metnod I sclentil itt ick iry tor in Lo nosses Cc mplete re ilization stronger st 
gner institu makes conser f the fu scope f teaching His p irposes It is diffe t to define pr fessional training 
tors The aK f balances I must be f such 1 character that thev demon sine s 8 i neclusive Any pursuit that 
( rht, and the haste vhnich cor strate the | tv for arousing un que poss! nas as ts end the improvement f teaching 
e reached by the vouthful mind, now _ bilities for good and for inspiring children to may be considered as a part or phase of pr 
ppear and in their place is set up dedicate their lives to the realization of ends fessional training. For this reason there has 
ss that enables the student to weed more inclusive than those to which thev would grown up in this country a special type { 
ch is undesirable or at least un aspire without direction. From intimate con training institution 1 which is carried on an 
Since the e Lege instructor sooner tact with the master minds of the past the ntensive st idy of the many and varied theories 
r t pr ‘ is theories, or at least give college-trained teacher should have been caused ind practices propounded and resorted to in 
he! bases, he usually finds it expedient to come to appreciate the force and power of building the modern school. This institution 
his utterances on conservative judg great ideals and should be able to present time has been established i three distinct forms 
ent | this attitude is carried over to the honored factual materials from fascinatingls First, there is the normal school, the oldest in 
I U! much more force than he has ttractive viewpoints His college experience point of service second, the teachers’ college: 
encountered. It is for this reason should have been so socially composite that he ind third, the graduate department or grad 
ften stated that a college graduate will be able to present subject matter with uate school of educatior 
\ professional training) often adopts functional outlook The norn training school has usua iv been 
methods of teaching and that the in If the superintendent feels that th jual confined to a two-year course for the prepara 
ffers. especially in the secondary ties outgrowing from collegiate training ar tion of teachers for elementary schools and 
f dy inced character ind therefore not f great magnitude in his problem yf nas gone through i grad ial process of evoli 
Yet. without the habits of conser selection. he should remember that colleg tion until, in its newer form, it has come t 
ment, inculeated by the college, the training s now per ind possible to ever fer a highly differentiated program based o1 
teach short one of the chief essential f teacher Today practically no individual the psychology of individual differences. Ther: 
teaching denied any desired educational advantage. Ex ire at least four advantages to be gleaned from 
\ even though teacher ma uve tension, night, and correspondence classes, as the consummation of such a program. First, 
Mast the best methods of teaching, he w well as cooperative college loan associations there is the opportunity for study under direc 
st nsufficiently prepared to impart have aided largely in equalizing educational tion; second, the social contacts established 
nless he has been provided with th opportunities And f the superintendent ith persons engaged in a like type of work 
mate f instruction. It is from the college should feel that a requirement of attendance are invaluable; third, a iriety of problem 
eacher acquires subject matter, or at it college should he Lived, he should remem met by many teachers is presented and dis 
Cast wledge of where the necessary sub ber, also, that there are few valid excuses for cussed; and fourth, the progressive norma 
ect 1 er may be found failure to acquire the four-vear training school offers newer methods of teaching de 
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signed to keep pace with changing social con 
ditions. 

There is a widespread tendency to expand 
the two-year normal into a four-year teachers’ 
college with the power to grant the bac- 
calaureate degree. The motives prompting this 
expansion are many, but chief among them are: 
the desire to give the student complete training 
in subject matter, as well as method; to meet 
the requirement of college graduation § de 
manded of students who are to teach in junior 
and senior high schools; to raise the stand 
ards for teaching in elementary schools. and 
to encourage more training among those who 
aspire to teach, indirectly creating the possi 
bility of greater remuneration; to make a 
strong appeal to men whose numbers have been 
almost negligible in computing the enrollment 
in the two-year organization. 

The courses offered by the teachers’ college 
usually may be classified as historical, theoreti 
eal, and applied. As they are gradually being 
expanded and re-shaped, the courses in the his 
tory of education. while closels related to 
courses in general history and the history of 
special countries, provide an intensive study 
of the origin and development of modern edu 
eational problems. Courses in the theory of 
education are so linked up with the history of 
education that they are intended to present the 
implications of education as it (education) 
affects the progress of mankind. 


courses also draw from the lessons of sociology, 


The applied 


but have received their greatest impetus from 
Among 
the applied courses are usually courses in gen 


the discoveries of applied psychology. 


eral and special methods of teaching, in the 
organization and administration of schools, it 
practice teaching, and in the observation of 
Recently there has 


teaching. developed a 


notable tendency to reorganize the ipplied 
courses on the basis of social rather than pss 
chological foundations. 

Nearly all of the larger higher institutions of 
learning have developed departments devoted to 
graduate study, in which the student may pur 
sue eourses leading to graduate professiona| 
degrees. A college of education may establish 
a graduate department, and thus the entire 
organization, because it has been extended he 
vond the seope of the ordinary college, may 
come to be known as a school of education, in 
cluding altogether five years of training—two 
vears upper-division work in the college and 
Again, all the 
work offered by a school of education may be 


three years of graduate study. 


of graduate character, and the division be 
known as a graduate school of education. These 
lines of distinction, however, must not be drawn 
too tightly, for types of organization are many 
and varied, and the nomenclature used in 
deseribing the work offered by a teacher-train 
ing division is in no sense uniform. 

The professional study in edueation offered 
by graduate departments is intended for those 
who have achieved the baccalaureate degree, 
and who desire further intensive professional 
preparation in order that they may be better 
informed, better trained, and more directly in 
line of promotion to greater service in the field. 
Consequently, the type of student attracted to 
graduate study may be described roughly as 
one who has found it expedient to specialize on 
some particular project, study, or field of edu 
cational activity. The courses prepared for 
him are distinguished as graduate courses by 
three main characteristics. First, they are an 


elaboration of specific collegiate 


phases of 
courses preceding ; second, they are guided by ra 
maturity of thought and a conservatism of 
judgment not characteristic of earlier instruc 


tion; and third, they provide opportunity for 
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and encouragement of intensive research. Here 
the student will find some advanced courses in 
history, theory, and practice, but the emphasis 
will be placed upon laboratory research in which 
the laboratory will have been so expanded that 
it will inelude the lower schools. 

It is hard to conceive of a condition in which 
all those who teach will have acquired the pre 
cise amount of professional training needed 
to meet successfully the various teaching situa 
tions presented. For not only does the need for 
professional training never cease, but there are 
no two teaching positions identical in every de 
tail. In setting up minimum requirements for 
teaching or in setting up maximum goals to 
which the teacher should aspire, therefore, the 


problem of professional training becomes as 


HOCUUOOEONOEUDOEO EO EU NOEORODOOOOOEOOOEONODE TULLE 


FISHIN’ 


“Johnny Dill 
Ran down the hill. 
Didn’t do as he was bid, 3 
Ran away from school, = 
He did S 
= Heard the school bell : 
Call his name, : 
= But kep’ on goin’ = 
Jes’ the same. 


Went down to the 
: Alder brook 

: Where he had a line 
An’ hook. 


seneenenenet 


An’ he fished, an’ fished, 
An’ he 
Was as happy : 
As could be. = 
An’ Johnny thought : 
‘At all he caught : 
Was fish. 
But afterwards— 
Well—you jes bet 
He caught what he’s 
: Feelin’ yet. 


TT 


TT 


seneeuent 


How do I know? 
Why—er— you see—er— 
I was fishin’ 
Same as he!” 

—F. W.T 


ude 
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acute as that of training the school child each 
must be considered from the standpoint of his 


For instanee, in light 


~ 


own needs and interests. 
of the organization of our present school sys 
tem, it would be folly to require of each teacher 
the achievement of the doctorate, for the work 
that leads to the highest degree attainable de 
mands a type of scholarship that might easils 
make the teacher of elementary-school or high 
school pupils unfit for the task. As scholar 
ship is now promoted, the potential scholar 1s 
apt to lose himself in the high-flown terminol 
cay of aeadnats stalls end Sesever estes 1 be 
able to look upon life situations through the 
eyes of an educable child. 

On the other hand, it is not so unreasonable 
to demand that the acceptable teacher achieve 
the master’s degree. For the person who has 
or is able to secure the baccalaureate degree, 
another full year’s work at professional study 
is deemed advantageous in that it makes it 
possible for him to specialize in the particular 
line of work in which he has or is about to be 
come engaged. 

Yet these higher degrees, as well as the bac 
calaureate degree, are not possible and available 
to all those engaged in teaching. Resultingly. 
at the present time they are not demanded, else 
the ranks of the profession would be sadly de 
pleted. The demand that has been emphasized, 
however, is that of professional training in some 
degree for each and every teacher. Even if we 
are willing to except those who are “born to 
teach,” all others, it is assumed, would make 
failure less likely if they would proceed to pro 


fessional study under the direction of specially 
trained and experienced instructors. 

Every teacher who seeks increase in efficiency 
through professional training is confronted with 
two significant questions. First, what type of 


training will be most valuable in light of pres 


ent or prospective positions / And 


where shall such training be received / 


second 


For the prospective trainee it is more diff 
cult to arrive at a satisfactory answer to the 
first question than the second. Those confronted 
with the problem fall into several different 
classifications. There is the person with no 
experience and no training: the perso with 
some experience ind no training; the person 
with some training and no experience; the per 
son with some experience and Sonne training: 


the person with “a eollemiate degres ind several 


years of experience, ete Kach finds it neeas 
sary to seek out the type f training that wil 
enable him to take the next successful step 
Shall it be a two-vear normal course four 


vear college course, a vear, two ve irs, or three 


years of graduate study? There is no general] 


answer. The potentially suceesstiul teacher will 
iscertain the requirements set do \ aw ind 
attempt to exceed those requirements 

Once the type of training has been deter 


mined upon, the place of training will depend 


ipon several factors. Among these are: loca 


tion of institution, cost to the student, educa 


tional and placement facilities, reputation of 


Instructional statf, the presence of friends or 


acquaintances already or about to be enrolled 
ind the general comparative value of the certl 


ficate. diploma, Yr degree ss ied by the inefti 


tution. The relative importanee of these fa 
tors will have been influenced very much by 
the supply of and demand for teaehers in th 
‘community or seetion in which the individu 
desires to teach 

Of course, the best point of evidence for pr 
fessional training is centered in the suecess 


which professionally trained teachers have beet 


iccorded. rf eourse, also, profe ss1ona tral 
. ‘ . 
ing. in and of itself, does not guar 


ing success; but the chances for lasting s 

cess are much more in favor of the professiona 
ly trained than those who ire “be t teach” 
without training. The reasons for this are 
-imple and practical The world makes a nlace 
for the person who has completed something 
who is able to say that he has been graduated 


from something. Superintendents and hoards 


of education have come to recognize that the 
professionally trained teacher is likely to have 
a better foundation that the untrained and aré 
willing to make greater compensation for that 


training. And in that thev are right. 


the final analysis, 


For, in 
social customs and eondi 
tions are changing so rapidly that only througl 
organized professional contacts can the teacher 
hope to keep abreast of the newer methods de 
manded by this rapid and constant change. It 
would not b2 far wrong to surmise that a vear 
of professional trainng is necessary for eacel 
three-year period of teaching experience 

In considering the matter of prof ssional 
training, then, the superintendent may turn his 
attention to these points: 

1. Clarity of 


teaching, the 


conception oT 


’ 
7 methods 


psychology of individual die r 


PNnCES, and the foundations of licational train 


ing 

-. Purposs of fraining for ttsel|f » for 
credits. 

* Compre hensiveness o program oj studies 


pursued. 


j 


I. Completion toa point of araduatior 
5, Coincidence of train ing and re quir ments 
of position. 


6 Coincidence of train ina and expe rience. 
(To he Continued.) 
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Schools— Maintenance and Replacement 


the subject of school 
the operating the 


namely, the items of teachers’ salaries, 


A discussion of costs 


ordinarily implies cost of 
schools, 
the coal bill, janitor service, and the 


} 
text be WOKS, 


items. 


annual repair The capital investment 
in land, buildings, and equipment is usually 
given less thought, more specially when it 


eomes to the question of maintenance and re 
And yet these unanticipated factors 


Lars + 
have a Way Ol 


placem nt. 
making themselves known at most 
inconvenient times. 

Let is therefore address ourselves to the cost 
of maintaining buildings over a period of years. 
Though none of the states of the Union is now 
planning to build an entirely new school system, 
the following illustration will enable us to ar 
rive at certain cold facts. 

Let us imagine a state, having 100,000 pros 
pective school pupils, about to start a new sys- 
At today’s costs, $3850 
The 


The authorities, 


tem from the bottom up. 
per pupil will be needed for new buildings. 
total cost will be $35,000,000. 
complac nt in the possession ot such a new out 
think of the 
will cease to be further 
will be antiquated and must 
More than likely 
vreat economy of operation on account of their 


lv repair bill. 


it may not future when these 


building's new or to a 
future when they 

' , . 
be replaced. they will claim 
ory smal car No provision will 
be proposed or made for the later time of ex 
pensive repairs much less tor the tinal disap 


penmbunes of the building itself, au time supposed 
fur in the future to be even considered. 


it reckoning will surely come and 


provision should be made for the inevitable re 
acement of every existing school. If bonds 

e been issued they must be retired in due 
so that reconstruction may be again paid 
bond issue without piling new bonds 

| bonds. If existing capital is used, it 


1 be replenished through an obsolescence 


Ww ill be 


CCOUT therwise 


the state’s capital 


11 nd borrowing become necessary 

\\ be the length of life of these build 
! t mportant that we determine the 

IMbel f vears, though any will be discour 
ged he attempt. The short cycle of one 
ear is fixed in our mind from its repeated 
ecurrence; we can hardly imagine a farmer 
doubting the wisdom of preparing for a July 
harvest of wheat bv a planting in the preceding 
Octobi Who knows that there will be a July 

Polk a given October’ From experi nce we 
believe it and we feel that we know it. Let us 
apply similar experience to longer periods and 
to school buildings. 


Changes in School Buildings 


rst, jet us consider past decades. That ot 


LY10-1920 gave us. (1) The introduction of 
more durable materials in construction; (2) the 
fnal development in use of fireproof materials; 
3) the crystallization of standards of space and 
ng; (4) the development of ventilation 
ore pertect than the opened window; (5) the 
‘ I mm ot special work: (6) the reduetion 
t chool to a building of strict utilitv—a 
learning free from useless and en 

Tit ng ornament 


During this deeade the improvement of high 
avs made possible consolidations that are 
gnized as giving to country children 


ntages of city schools. 


lhe years 1900-10 recognized the growing im 
portance of features developed more fully in the 
succecding decade but was hampered by lack 


ence and by the high cost of necessary 
and appliances. 
ears of 1890-1900 were seriously handi 


ack of materials for fireproofing and 
or { special purposes ot schools regardless ot 


P. D. DuPont, Wilmington, Del. 


their cost. Unilateral lighting was new but un 
developed in its application. Electric lighting 
was becoming available but electric appliances 
were almost unknown. Sanitary toilet rooms 
were beginning to develop. Steam heating was 
known but unregulated. Conditions of roads 
and transportation forbade consolidations. 

The years 1880-90 gave us neither unilateral 
lighting nor any other substitute, natural or 
artificial, that is permissible today. 
no attempt at regulation of 
through the window and 
lighting or appliances. 


There was 
heating except 
No electric 
No fireproofing. No 
adequate toilet room fixtures and sanitary de- 
vices. It was the earliest decade whose build- 
ings are today tolerable, but they are barely so. 

When we examine the buildings and equip 
ment of the period 1870-80 and of prior years, 


door. 


there will be no disagreement as to their hope- 
less inadequacy and as to the necessity of their 
replacement. Apart from the unsatisfactory 
conditions of these buildings, we find that few 
if any of them are now correctly placed to serve 
the number of pupils or the districts for which 
they were designed. 

Those states, unfortunate enough to have in 
their school system buildings dating back to 
the American Revolution and intervening vears, 
as we have in Delaware, can realize that there 
are few tolerable buildings of age greater than 
40 years. 

If we make careful examination of old 
schools we shall probably reach the conclusion 
that 
about as certain as the one-year cycle for the 
crop. At be little dis 
pute between 40 and 50 years. One million dol 


lars or any other sum invested in schools today 


the 40-year cycle for these buildings is 


wheat most there will 


will certainly disappear in 40 to 50 years, if 


history may be taken as a guide, Replenishing 


not warrant disregard of inevitable obsolescence 
nor the need of a study of actual conditions. 

If our rebuilding has reached a normal rate, 
let us find one-fourth the number of pupils of 
the fourth preceding decade (not more than 
this fraction will be housed in schools aged 40 
years), and add the increase of the preceding 
decade to provide for prospective new pupils. 
This will give the number for whom new accom 
modations should be provided. One-tenth of 
this total will furnish the measure of our annual 
building program, but we should increase the 
number by ten to fifteen per cent in order to 
care for inevitable the 
schoolrooms. 

The Cost of Construction 

The cost of buildings has changed much in 
the course of forty years. The following table, 
furnished by the National Industrial Confer 
ence Board, has been used to estimate the rela 
tive cost of building in different years. The 
percentages shown multiplied by 175 give ap 
proximately the cost per pupil of school con 
struction plus equipment for each year. Natu 
rally costs have varied somewhat in different 
localities but these figures are sufficiently accu 
rate for the purpose of discussion. 


vacancies in part of 


Final 1880) 1890 1900 1910 1920 
figure to to to to to 
of date 1889 1899 1909 1919 1923 
” 70.7 69.2 75.1 98.9 230 
1 72.1 86.3 76.3 97.6 185 
2 74.5 66.4 79.2 97.6 180 
3 72.0 66.9 81.7 100.0 200 
4 70.7 64.4 82.1 97.6 
5 70.0 64.2 85.6 97.8 
6 71.8 64.4 92.4 120 
7 69.7 63.4 06.5 140 
s 69.8 65.3 91.4 160 
9 69.7 73.1 91.7 180 


As the number of pupils to be cared for each 
year multiplied by the cost per pupil for that 
year will give the amount that should have been 
spent, the actual expenditure may be estimated 
by multiplying the capacity of schools built dur 


an outlay of $1,000,000, if undertaken in time, ing the year by the corresponding per pupil 
Is not expensive. cost. 
Delaware's Building Record, Theoretical and Actual, for 40 Years Prior to 1920 
Per 
Due to be Actually Pupils to be Actually Not cent not 
Spent Spent Deficit cared for cared for cared for cared for 
ISSO. OO $1,017,000 $ 877,000 $ 140,000 S155 T7012 1,148 14 
1800 "00 1,265,000 666,000 599,000 10,845 5,693 5,152 47 
1900-"10 1,762,000 546,000 1,216,000 11,793 3,642 8,15 6y 
1910-'20 2,779,000 937,000 1,842,000 12,708 4,277 8,431 66 
$6,823,000 $3,026,000 $3,797,000 43,501 20,624 22 877 53 
At four per cent the sum of $10,520 set aside From the above it appears that for forty 
and invested annually will equal $1,000,000 in 40 years Delaware has continued to live on her 


years. At 4% per cent the sum of $9,346, and at 
5 per cent the sum of $8,278 wil equal the same 
amount. In other words, one per cent of the 
value of our schools set aside each year will 
maintain the whole system indefinitely without 
other burden, that is if there is no increase in 
the number of pupils year by year. 

but one not difficult 
here is available at each decade 
We have only 


The latter is a big gas ag 
to measure. 
the census of preceding decades. 
to tind the increase in the past and apply that 
increase to the present as an approximate meas 
ure of the number of new pupils to be accom 
the 
no decade since 1860 in which population in 


modated in future. In Delaware we find 


creased more than 17 per cent or less than 9.5 


per cent. In one case only did it increase more 


than 15 per cent. If Delaware had provided 
each year for an increase of 12 per cent, ad 
justing the slight error each decade, there 


would have been no part-time pupils in the 
state today. 

It is a fact that nearly all, if not quite all, 
of the states have been in business for a suffi 
cient length of time to have reached a condition 
where a few schools become antiquated each year 
instead of having to replace all at the end of 40 
years. This fact simplifies the problem but does 
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principal and has thereby accumulated an in 
debtedness to her children of 22,877 times $350, 
about $8,000,000 as measured by today’s cost 
of schools. 

Fortunately a survey of conditions awakened 
a number of citizens to the result of this folly 
Through the establishment of a building fund 
and the assistance of a number of communities 
in the state, much has already been done to re 
store norma! conditions. 

This study shows how failure to adopt and 
carry out a proper school building program may 
result Little Dela 
ware accumulated an indebtedness to her public 


in a most serious situation. 


school system amounting to almost $12,000,000 
This debt was as real as that of any bond issue, 
even though its existence may have been hidden 
It would be well for other make a 
survey of their condition and to make public the 
tindings of fact. criticism in 
these days of increasing state and municipal 
debts, but what will be the view of the critics 


States to 


There is much 


when they discover the enormous item hidden 
in disregarded obsolescence of school buildings ¢ 
Delaware has made a clean and frank statement 
of her lamentable position and has gone far 
toward regaining the lost ground. It is hoped 
that others may profit through her mistakes and 
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take action before the accumulation of hidden 
debt becomes too serious. 
schools 


The Delaware campaign for better 


was inaugurated in 1917. Several surveys fur 
nished a complete record of existing conditions. 
There was then placed in the hands of a non 
political committee, a fund of sufficient size to 
complete a substantial part of the rebuilding 
program. 
carefully. 
A study 
school building practice throughout the United 


States. From this, 


The latter was developed slowly and 


was made of the development of 
under the guidance of one 
of the leading school architects of the country 
State Board 
of Education, complete specifications for the 


and with the cooperation of the 


building of schools of every type were drawn 
up. The essentials of these specifications have 


been maintained and changes have 


rigorously 
been made in detail only by common consent of 
the public authorities, the committee and the 
architect The the 
been remarkably 


has 
differ 


conduct of campaign 
free from disputes or 
ences of opinion 

To date $4,200,000 has been expended and the 


following list of schools completed 


50 one room schools 

245 two room schools 

17 schools with three or more rooms on one 
tloor 

t schools with ten or more rooms on two 
floors 

(The preceding schools contain elementary 


orades only ) 


6 schools with ten or 


more rooms on two 
including high school grades 

cost of the different 
equipment complete has been ac 


(These 


flo« TS, 
| he averare 
and 


kept 


cost of land 


Ly pes ol 
building 
include 


curately hngures do not 


Cost per Pupil 
ie 


Rural Grade Schools 2h) 
City Grade Schools 875 
Rural High and Elementary Schools 450 
City High Schools 700 

Ihe se fNgures include Cost ot buildings and 
equipment complete for occupancy An addi 
tional! cost varving trom five to twelve per cent 


should be added to cover land, fencing, improve 
ment of lot, sidewalks, flag pole, and wate 
supply and sewage disposal outside of build 


ings. (Playground apparatus has not been fur 
nished. ) 
It may be of 


the several parts of these installations 


interest to note the relation of 


Building, General cor ruction work : 66.7% 
Heating and Ventilating System 11.6% 
Plumbing System 3.7% 
Electrical Work 2.7% 
Equipment of School ; 6.8% 
Architects’ fee (6% on First 4 Items) 5.1% 
Overhead Expense 3.4% 

100.0% 


An auditorium to seat 500 to S800 persons 


costs from $60 per person, if incorporated in a 
] 


one-story school building, to $100 per person, 
if built as an addition to the school or where 
built on another story 

A satisfactory auditorium for 200 or less is 


wranged by a sliding partition that will permit 


throwing two classrooms into one 


Too Great Economy 
Economy in public expenditure is so much 


talked about 


of pub 


that it i easy tor those in charge 


money to err on the too economical 


de and DY undue sav ing actually waste money 


In ietting contracts, it 1s a great mistake to 


bind our public official to the acceptance of the 
lowest bid Prima facie this is the bid that 
should not be accepted. If much lower than 


others, it is nearly always made through over 
sight, misunderst ndings, or intent to use in 


} 


als and workmanship perhaps with 
methods. <A 


terior mater 


ut Intent to Ise dishonest con 


ractor, Who has for any reason made a bid 
that 18 too low, 18 subject to temptation to gain 
work 


inspectors 80 that 


Risks due to ac- 


relief by cutting the qu ty of the and 
Winning the assistance 


the publie suffers in the end 
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cepting too low bids are often accepting higher 
bids Publie 


those empowered to let contracts were permitted 


low bids in favor of higher ones, pro 


interest would be well served if 
to reject 


vided such act were supported by other inde 
pendent public officials or bodies. 

Economy in upkeep is a most important ques 
We all that hard brick that 


all markings 


tion. know resists 


and injury is expensive, much 


more so than hard plaster, but the latter must 


be frequently repaired, and cleaned or repainted. 


The recurring cost of such repairs is only too 


frequently neglected in favor of low cost of 


original installation, as a matter of supposed 


economy. The result is a greater repair bill in 


the end and, what is worse, an example of waste 


and mismanagement presented to the eyes of 
every pupil every day When good habits are 
to be taught there should be no exhibition of 


bad habits by the instructors 


The twentieth ee ntury has brought us to rec 


ognize a fact the existence ot wl ich nas long 


remained either unknown or ignored, namely 


The several states have embarked in two great 


business enterprises, the building and conduct 


of public schools and the building and main 


tenance of public highways 
Kederal Cen 


$3,744,000, 000, 


valued by the 
1925-24 at 


states each having more than 


he schools 


were 
sus Bureau in nine 
$100,000,000 in 
Ssechoo nt today’s 


Phein 


vested. To provide these 


eost vould require S7 


00 000 000 main 


tenance and operation should cost $2,000,000,009 
annually. 

There about 
highways in the United States. 
unknown billions in their now primitive condj 
tion. On travel 20,000,000 motor 
vehicles worth at least $6,000,000,000. The com 
bined value of roads and vehicles undoubted); 


are 3,000,000 miles of publie 


They have Cost 


these roads 


surpasses that of the railroads and their cars 
At least ten must be 
improved as rapidly as possible with concrete or 
construction. At $30,000 per mile, 
estimate, this investment bids 
fair to cost $9,000,000,000 and its maintenance 


per cent of these roads 


similar 


modest alone 


and operation will require  $400,000,000 


annually. 
These two dwarf all 


great other 


They require all the skill of 


enterprises 
state functions. 

that 
industrial 


is accorded the most 
Their 


and engineers should be of the greatest calibre, 


management prom] 


nent corporations managers 
should be chosen with great care and paid wel] 
for their important services. ‘Those interested 
in the problem of public ownership of business 
tind a field 


working to a successtul 


enterprises will fruitful for their 


attention in and busi 
ness-like management two of the greatest enter 
prises of history that have been assumed by our 
Their 


to other shoulders. 


burdens can not be transferred 


We have 


let one endeavor to prove that we car 


states 
pub We own rship 
a plenty, 


have good public management 


The Classification of Elementary School Pupils 
into Homogeneous Groups 


Bertha Y. 


‘Are test ed it ! - tem for the 
homogeneous grouping of elementary pupils / 
If thev used ‘extensively’ or ‘slightly’ ?” 

t n f the questior ncluded in a ques 
tionnaire sent out in 1925 by the U. S. Bureau 
of Edueation to all school systems in cities hay 
ng popu I 10,000 and above Replies 
were received trom the superintendents of 94 
cities stating that tests, including group int 
ligence, nd duaH rite rence, oO! standard 
educat ma tests, vere ised “extensively” n 
their se Ol systems Ihe supe! ntend¢ nts of 
some cities reported that one kind only of the 
tests were used in their respective school sys 
tems, others that two kinds were used, and 
thers Stl that the three were used 

Table l, below, gives the names of the 94 


cities whose supe! ntendents report that tests 


are used “extensively in tnell elementary 
schools for the homogeneous grouping of pu 
pils, tovether with the kinds of tests used. 
Table 2 gives the names of the cities whose 
superintendents report that tests are used 
“slightly” for the homogeneous grouping of 
pupils, with the kinds of tests that are made 


use of Replies Were received trom superin 
tendents of 7&8 cities stating that such tests 
were “slight used, as may be seen from the 


table given below 
TABLE 1. CITIES IN WHICH 
USED SLIGHTLY 
Population of 100,000 and Over 


TESTS ARE 


Group Lodividual Standard 
Inte Tite Edu 
ligence ligence cational 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Atlanta, Ga 
Camden, N. J 
Chicago, Ill 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich.. 
Grand Rapids, 


Yes 
Yes 


Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind Yes Yes Yes 
Minneapolis, Minn Yes ea Yes 
New York, N. Y Yes Yes Yes 
Oakland, Calif Yes Yes Yes 
Philadelphia, Pa Yes Yes Yes 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Yes i Yes 
Rochester, N. Y......... Yes Yes ‘ 
Salt Lake City, Utah....  .... Yes 
Trenton, N. J...... Yes Yes 


Hebb 


( ip ind dual Standa 
I | Ir Educa 
Worcester, Mass see : Yes 
Youngstown, Ohio...... Yes Yes 
Cities Having a Population of 30,000 to 100,000 
Beaumont, Tex Yes ‘od onan 


Berkeley, Calif 
East Chicago, Ind Yes 
East Orange, N. J , Yes 
Elmira, N. Y 

Erie, Pa 

Everett, Mass.. 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

OO ae! Sere 
Highland Park, Mich 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
Kokomo, Ind. eoeee 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Linc oln, Nebr 
Long Beach, Calif 
Lorain, Ohio 
Meriden, Conn 
Mobile, Ala ‘ 
New Britain, Conn aa 
New Brunswick, N. J... Y 
Oak Park, Ill ie trans alt 
Pittsfield, Mass ee 
Newton, Mass Y 
Racine, Wis ores 
Roanoke, Va ee er 
San Diego, Calif.. Yes Yes 
Sioux City, Iowa... Yes 
Terre Haute, Ind........ 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


Yes ) 
Yes Yes 
Yes 

Yes 


RnR DS 
~— 
Sf 
oC Sf 
nr GF 


w 


AnnRwAG 
~ A 
- a 
: 

<A < 

- as 

I v 


f 


SA ok ok ol ok ok oh ook ook oo 
; : 


Yes Yes 
Cities Having a Population of 10,000 to 30,000 
Aberdeen, S. Dak Yes Yes ‘ 
Ambridge, Pa Yes 
Atchison, Kans Yes 
Auburn, Me 
Bridgeton, N. J 
Canton, Ill..... EB caen ioe : 
CR, Pits cccicscces 2an 
Cleveland Heights, O... 
( 
( 


Yes 
; Yes 
Yes 


Yes , Yes 
mutton, N.d..... Yes Yes Yes 
joatesville, Pa......... Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


‘umberland, Md........ 
Dunkirk, N. Y..... 

El Dorado, Kans. 

Enid, Okla... 

Guthrie, Okla 

Helena, Mont. 

Hibbing, Minn 
High Point, N. C.... 
Johnstown, Pa 


Yes - 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


sas Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes a 
Yes 64 Yes 
re Yes ve 
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The Annual Report 


R. C. Clark, Superintendent of Schools, Seymour, Conn. 


“eT al avs approach the task of making an 
annual report with a feeling of despair. What 
to sav, how to say it, what to omit, are questions 
vhich I find difficult to answer. After Il have 
published a report I often feel it is largely 
futile. I do my best but often wonder if, like 
the § 1 churehman that I am, I have not ‘done 
the things I ought not to have done and left 


undone the things I ought to have done.’ I con- 


fess it is the most unsatisfactory thing I do.” 
The above quotation is from the lips of an 
able and experienced superintendent to a group 
of his fellows. I am here recording some of my 
wn conclusions, having given much thought 
and study to this problem in writing my annual 
report for the past fourteen years. 
The Character of the Report 
n towns of five to ten thousand people the 
5 report is usually published in the back 
nart of the general town report Probably a 
separate report would command a more general 
eading There is a tendency, however, in the 
sm { ns to consider this a needless extrava 
al If this opinion is sufficiently strong to 
separate report, the supe rintendent 
" t if he give a copy of his report 
. epted by the board of education, to the 
' the newspapers ill give prominent 
parts that are vital and interesting 
Ir t iy he will reach the general public 
\l reports are in t parts, the 
t and the report of the superin 
tendent n some towns there is an additional 
report the secretary of the board, but the 
’ ‘ r ti board to accept the 
per ndet nd order it pul 
WI 
Che Financial Report 
report is written by the mem 
! e fi In former years it 
( d every order drawn 
I I} is, there ild be twelve 
v tl John Dov 1 received nine 
r ¢ en nt pavments feyy 
‘ rite t rt Sol} ] nis 
d be condensed mn try of 
l 1 ¢ | nd I during the year 
! rious iten sc} budget 
1 under tl adin f Janitors 
‘ar name f John Doe, $900 Chere 
- ntage here earness as we is 
rT space Mar nd tne can 
com further b simply publishing — the 
! spent in the several items in the 
bud In most of t r and medium 
| s, however, pitiless publicity is ad 
Veople ce to know the amount re 
( ( ndividua Condensing must 
I ried to such an extent that 1t seems 
something were covered up The 
po ve a ! oht to know what is being done 
r money 
Che Superintendent's Report 
ting his share oT the school report the 
dent v do well to consider for whom 
Although addressed to the board 
nd ect to its approval, his 
f re \ n for the edification of 
publie supporting the schools. The 
ntendent has kept the members of 
his well informed of the condition of the 
He has acquainted them with his edu 
progran and has discussed each step 
take ird the accomp! shment of it In fact, 
an adequate publicity program, the 
pu somewhat acqua nted It remains for 
hin annual report to summarize and 
re Projects new to the public may, and 
oft: ild be, proposed but not until these 
pro are familiar to and approved by the 


board of education. The writer should keep in 
mind that his aim is to reach the person not 
officially connected with the schools. 
The Content of the Report 
The report must tell much in a short space. 
The typical report in Connecticut covers about 
eleven pages of printed matter. 
too long and it may be too short. 
nant with pertinent 


This may be 
If it is preg- 
information and timely, 
purposeful discussion, more space could be used. 
If there are items which neither tend to clarify 
the conception of the condition of the schools, 
nor have a bearing on their future development, 
it is too much space. Furthermore, if the story 
could be told clearly in fewer words it is too 


long. Very few will read a long-drawn-out 
report. We have no right to put the town to 
the unnecessary expense of printing useless 


material. 
The Use of Statistical Tables 

Mr. A. D. Simpson, in a study of Connecticut 
reports, finds that in 120 of them, 51 
per cent of the space is devoted to statistical 
tales. It is probably a safe assumption that not 
all of these statistics even 
useful. There no statistics in the 
annual report which are not necessary to show 
the condition of the schools. 


school 


were 
should be 


necessary or 


Even these may 
be condensed into a surprisingly small space. 
Before introducing statistical tables the super- 
intendent should ask four questions. Are they 
necessary as a matter of record? Are they sig- 
nificant in the analysis and solving of school 
problems and needs? Are 
Could they be 


As a matter of record most towns publish as 


they intelligible to 


the reader ? condensed ¢ 

a heading the names of the members of the 
board of education and the date of expiration 
of their terms of office. Probably this is neces- 
Pupil lists are a 
Many reports include a list of 


sary for future reference. 
waste of space. 
graduates of the high school and some a copy 
of the graduation program. These do not seem 
essential as printed programs are furnished at 


the graduation exercises and graduates who wish 


to see them again will find copies filed away 
in the attic or at the superintendent’s office. 


Out of courtesy to the generous-minded people 
who have contributed prizes, and in acknowl- 
edgment of the superior work of the winners 
ot them, it seems necessary to include a list of 
prizes offered and the names of the successful 
competitors. 

Che registration, 


enumeration, average at 


tendance, and number of teachers employed 


For 


during the year seem to be relevant data. 


comparative purposes a table showing these 
items for each of the past five years is both 
interesting and useful. For the benefit of the 


historically minded a similar table showing the 
above items at five-year intervals for 25 years 
may be inserted occasionally. Probably once in 
five years is often enough for the latter table. 
lo the first table 1 have usually added a line 
giving the growth each year. To some minds 
the growth of the schools may be made clearer 
by the use of either a curve or a line graph. 
The table compact. The 
graph is a striking presentation of the facts. 
It may be well to use the two methods different 


years. 


seems much more 


Registration and Attendance 
Up to five years ago I was accustomed to giv 
ing the registration and average attendance by 
rooms with the name of each teacher, the num 
ber of pupils under her instruction, and the 


average attendance. This seemed too long, 
cumbersome and insignificant, and it was 


omitted. Some inquiring minds, however, 


wanted to know how our pupils were distributed, 
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and whether the teachers had a sufficient num 
ber of pupils to justify their employ. To sat 
isfy these and others who felt that our teachers 
were overburdened by the numbers in their 
rooms, we devised a table giving the names of 
the different the net registration in 
each, the average attendance, and the average 
number of pupils registered per teacher. 
Efficiency and Training of Teachers 
Good teachers are essential to good schools. 
This is axiomatic. 


schools, 


It is, therefore, fitting that 
some space be devoted to a discussion of the 
teachers. The efficiency of a teaching force is 
shown to some extent by the training and ex- 
perience of its members. 
we mention 


To show the training 
the number of teachers who are 
college graduates, the number who have a mas 
ter’s degree, the number of normal graduates, 
and the number who are graduates of high 
school only. In these days of summer schools 
and Saturday courses, teachers should be en 
couraged to take further study while in service 
Those who do so should receive some sort of 
recognition. Where there is a bonus allowed 
for such teachers, the number taking the courses 
should be mentioned. Where there is none, the 
very least the administrator could do would be 


to mention these teachers by name. 

A table which takes up little room gives the 
number of teachers with no previous experience, 
with one, two, three, four, and five or more years 
This revealed last year 
that, in our own school system, only 46 per cent 
had taught 


drawn from the tables must be carefully pointed 


of experience. table 


five or more years. Conclusions 
out or the lay reader will not comprehend them. 

As a matter of record it well to in 
clude the names of the teachers who have left 
This 


can be done easily by two tables, one giving the 


seems 
the service and those who have entered. 


name, position, and years of service of those 
leaving, the other giving the name, position, 
training and number of years’ experience of 
those entering the service. 

If there is a change in the policy of hiring 
or grading teachers this should be explained to 
the public. In 1922 our board of education was 
ready to vote that new teachers in the grades 
must be normal graduates. I inserted a para 
graph in the annual report supporting the wis 
dom of this policy. In 1923 the board decided 
to hire some inexperienced normal school grad 
uates, repealing a rule that all candidates have 
one year’s experience. It was pointed out, in 
the annual report, that the best of the normal 
graduates were hired in other towns at about 
the same salary we could offer, and that they 
were reluctant to change after a year’s experi 
ence, 


The above is by way of illustration. The 
public were taken into our confidence. The 
members of the board were convinced first. 


Observation and experience led me to the con 
viction that, if a superintendent cannot con 
vince his board of education he cannot convince 
the general public through a town report. If 
he should succeed, his relations with his board 
might and 


become strained 


impede further 


progress. 
School Building Maintenance and Repairs 


One section of the report will usually deal 


with school buildings. It may be that more 
rooms are needed. Possibly some extensive re 
pairs are needed or have been made. This 


should be clearly and definitely stated. If a 
new building is needed and it is intended t 


try to secure an appropriation, it is 
include all data that bear on 
Many boards find it expedient to 
plan a program of repairs or improvements cov 


well to 
and arguments 


the subject. 
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ering a period of years. This program and the 
reasons for its adoption may be clearly stated 
either in its entirety, or in such sections as it 
seems possible to accomplish. The point is that 
the writer should have some detinite objective. 
If he has none this section may be omitted 
Many citizens view with alarm the rapidly 
Others feel that the 


home town is the most extravagant in the coun 


increasing cost of schools. 
try. Still others would plunge recklessly re 
gardless of cost. A discussion of the cost per 
pupil in average attendance, with a frank dis 
cussion for the reasons for increasing the cost, 
may have its place in the report. Comparative 
tables or graphs show that so far from being 
the home town is com 

They that 


there is an increase of wealth in the town which 


the most extravagant, 


paratively conservative. may show 


allows a more liberal policy. People do not 
want their children neglected in order to save 
money, that they cannot afford to spend, neither 
do they want to spend money for which they do 


not get an adequate return. 


Organization Problems 


Organization problems have a place in the 
town report. It may become necessary to have 
a non-teaching principal in some of the build 
ing’s. The reasons for this should be explained 
“What does a principal do?’ is a question the 
layman has a right to ask until he gets a defi 
nite answer. It may become necessary to re 
lieve the superintendent of some of his clerical 


work. dis 


cussion of the work a superintendent should do, 


The annual report may include a 


and of the work which could be done by a clerk 
leaving him free for more important tasks. The 
next year the help having been granted, a brief 


statement of the fact that the clerk has made 
definite 


possible certain accomplishments Is 


sufficient. It does not pay to harp on remote 


and unattainable projects. The public has a 


right to know of desirable and possible improve- 


ments that may be made 


Turnin’ Over 
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Reporting Methods and Results in School Work 

Purposes, methods and results in actual school 
work the 
and usually in very general terms. 
dealt 


education 


rarely 
The schoo] 
the 


with edu 


have in past been presented 


report has almost wholly with ma 


chinery of and very littl 


We can, and should include, this 
the 


cation itself 


work in 


important phase of our reports. 
In doing so, however, we must remember that 
we are writing for the layman and not for 


It would be unkind to 
inflict an exhaustive pedagogical discussion on 


pre fess mal schoolmen. 


them. The best way is to take some particular 


phase of teaching, such as arithmetic, or read 
ing, ete. If arithmetic is chosen it is well to 


point out definite steps to improve the arith 


metic The results of standard tests compared 


to the accepted standards, or as compared to 


former years, tend to show whether these steps 


had been a success or not. 


Promotions and failures are serious school 


aid 
in the stating of the problem or partial evidence 


problems. Age-grade statistics may be an 


of its solution. 
Other Special Reports 


Most reports include the report of the high 
school principal, music supervisor, drawing 
supervisor, and the penmanship supervisor 
Possibly these are not all necessary Where 


should be 
It is not profitable to tell the public annually 
that the senior c!] 


they are given thes caretully edited 


ass gave the annual play, that 


the teachers cooperated with the music teacher, 


and that seventeen pupils won penmanship but 


tons. Only that which contributes to the gen 
eral usefulness of the report should be pub 
lished 


The purpose of the report is not propaganda 
It is to give a true and faithful picture of the 
condition of the schools and to point the way 
tor then is kept 


is utilized toward the 


improvement. If this purpose 


in mind, and eve ry page 


accomplishment of it, we shall tind the writing 


J. P. Hoffman, Worthington, Minn. 


Things had been gettin’ worse in our school 
district ever since Dan Browser moved onto the 
old Fall place north o’ the creek two years ago. 
Before he came, there was never any trouble at 
the school meetin’s. The board hired teachers 
as cheap as they eould, kept expenses down, an’ 
got along all right. 

But the very first year Dan 


in, what do you think he did? 


Jrowser moved 
He brought his 
wife an’ seven other women to the school meetin’ 
An’ not 
the district to hold 
school for nine months in the year! 


an’ elected Ben Falver on the board! 


only that, but he wanted 
I’ve lived in this district for 27 
had months 0’ 
school and the taxes have been high enough at 


years an’ we 


have never more than seven 


that, with school ma’ams takin’ seventy-five 
dollars a month an’ wantin’ new books an’ 
chalk an’ what not every term. 

Dan had a line o’ stuff about boys in the 
country needin’ just as good schoolin’ as boys 
in town, an’ that it wasn’t right to penalize 


them because o’ the accident o’ their havin’ been 
born in the country without their consent. 
That kind o’ talk like candy 


with the women an’ with some o’ the younger 


seemed to go 


men, too; but how is a farmer goin’ to get his 
corn plowed an’ his oats shocked if his boys an’ 
girls sittin’ in 


readin’ 


are school parsin’ verbs an’ 


poetry ! 

They leave home anyhow, Just as soon as they 
Take old 
five big, strong, husky 
right the 
best farms in the county, an’ what happened ?¢ 


get big enough to be of real help. 
Jake Hall. had 


boys that he raised 


Jake 


here on one 0” 


of the annual report a more satistactory if not 
un easier task 
Two left home before they were 1s, an’ the 


others went too, just as soon as they reached 21. 
Now Jake is too ¢ 


to a total stranger. 


iid to farm an’ rents his place 


An’ then this stranger has the gall to say that 


it is all old Jake’s fault an’ ours for not givin’ 


the boys a fair chance at home 


I don’t mind bein’ insulted but I objeet to 
havin’ it rubbed in. I was a member o’ this 
school board before Dan Browser wore long 
pants The desks in that schoolhouse are 
wearin’ the marks o’ men worth ten times the 
money Dan Browser has. Children are sittin’ 


in the very seats made sacred by their grand 
Dan 
tries to get this district to build 


mothers an’ grandfathers an’ now Browser 


COTMmneS along an’ 


a new schoolhouse. 

He claims that because we don’t plow with 
ox teams any more, an’ don’t bind grain by 
CUUUUEROREEAECEELEREEEE EE CECOEORECEEROROUEGEGAEEEUEEUEE RE EREEEEE me reeeeaient COOCEEORGOEORELICGEOREEATEREEREEEe 


THE MAD RUSH 

America is be-telephoned, be-motorized, be- 
movied, be-radioed and be-jazzed to such a de- 
gree that only the calmest, most hardy and even 
hardened maturity can endure the resultant phy- 
sical strain, not to speak of the unethical and 
unspiritual reactions. Irritated and shattered 
nerves are seeking surcease of misery in new 
types of excitement keyed yet one pitch higher, 
or in drug stimulation; or, failing in these, col- 
lapse in utter physical prostration and spiritual 
paralysis. If maturity cannot and does not en- 
dure the physical strain of this mad whirligig, 
what of youth?—Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, 
California. 


CENOAUOOENEEDENEDEDEOUNEOEEREDESEDEOEGEGEODSONDERUROAOEDEDEOOSEDEDEEOEEEEEDEGEOEUDEOUODOOOOROOUEREEEIDESOREDI OOOO UECEDROED RODD EOE EEE 


hand, that we should spend four or five thoy 
sand dollars for a new schoolhouse. Said right 
out in open meetin’ that men were buildin’ eoy 
with individual cups for the 
cattle but let twenty children use the 
} Said that 
were warmin’ the feed for the hogs but 
children 


barns drinkin’ 
same pail 
an’ dipper for five years. fathers 
let the 
eat cold lunch at school every day 
Said that men paid two hundred dollars for the 
latest model binder but kicked on spendin’ fifty 
cents to improve their school. 

I was fightin’ mad, but would you believe jj 


half the people in the schoolhouse got 


right 
up on their feet an’ cheered! Somebody—lI just 
couldn’t catch who it was—shouted right out 


that that’s what he had wanted to say for ten 
years but that the old gang would have rup 
things to suit themselves anyhow. The old 


! 
gang: 


It’s a good thing he didn’t mention any 


names, or rheumatism or no rheumatism, ] 


would have thrashed him on the spot! lve been 
on the school board o’ this district for a quarter 
o’ the century, an’ now at the 


first 


instigation o’ the 


bolshevist who comes in, the neighbors 


stand up in their seats an’ cheer 
That was a year ago 

the district 

again, an’ Dan Browser was 


board. Well, my t 


expire until next year, but I almost 


y } 
Yesterday had its schoo} 
( lected a 


rin doesn’t 


annua 
meetin’ 
member o’ the 


hande d in 


my resignation the minute Dan Browser was 
elected. I know when I’m licked an’ I was 
licked right then Folks aren’t what they used 


to be—that is, they don’t show good 


That 


idgment 
hold 


and to build a new 


any more. meetin’ voted to nine 


months 0’ school, fangled 


schoolhouse, hire a teacher vho had eraduated 


from some trainin’ college, an’ buy another acre 
© land for schoolgrounds in’ b d some sort 
* contraption on it called playground apparatus 

An’ then what do you think they did? Afte 
the meetin’ Was over they decided nize 
a Farmers’ Clul hey are ¢ n’ to build a 
kitchen or somethin’ in the schoolhouse—think 
o’ that so that the children car it hot souy 
for dinner an’ so that the elub can use the 
dishes an’ thjngs for its meetin’s An’ the 
women are talkin’ of organizin’ a nutrit n class 

whatever that Is in’ }Oin similar classes that 
the county agent r someone er at Woonste 
is runnin’ 

| went to town today t vet m mind on sole 
other things for a while an’ what do you think 


John Bennett said when | came nto his bank‘ 
He “Well, I hear ‘ 
loosen up an’ give yourselves a_ respectable 
hould 


dollars an 


said, that vou are goin to 


school plant out voul Way You S|} 


add five 


have 
done that years ago It will 


acre to the value of your land an’ will have a 


tendency to keep your boys from leavin’ you as 


soon as they are able to go | congratulate 
you.” 

I’ve been thinkin’ it over since | came hom 
an’ I have reached the conelusion that I’ve 


been somethin’ of a fool. If a wise old man like 
John Bennett agrees with Dan Browse! an’ 
the lve 


fool renerally 


rest o’ my neighbors, | know been a 


I’ve been licked an’ that nurts, 


but I’m glad they’ve done it 


In Spite 0’ mv rheumatism, I’m not too old i 


turn over a new leaf, an’ I’m turnin’ it! 
Know what I’m goin’ to do? I’m goin’ to see 
. . . 1 , » 
that some Bovs’ an’ Girls’ Calf Clubs, an’ Pig 


Clubs an’ Poultry Clubs an’ just plain Garden 
Spot Clubs are organized in our neighborhood 
Leader after 
I’ve got it all fixed 


I went over to see the County Club 
talkin’ to John Bennett an’ 
If the boys an’ 


aren’t doin’ somethin’ to keep them, why then 


, ; 
girls are leavin’ us because we 


we are goin’ to start right now doin’ somethin 
It still makes me sore to think that some 
stranger has got to come in an’ start it, but [ll 


be gol darned if he will be able to say we didn't 


help him finish it 
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The Legal Status of School Bonds 


v. LIMITATIONS UPON THE EXERCISE OF 
THE BONDING POWER 
1 ddition to preseribing specifically the 
irposes for which school distriets may incur 
ndebtedness, the states have deemed it advis 
Those idditional restrictions upon the 
powel hese limitations are essen 
dit of the district is to remain 
Phe iso protect the sources ot 
’ hich the state must ook tor its 
nd Without them, many distriets would 
38 el tf maintaining schools on down 
” here thre alternative of repudia 
ere curtailment of educational Op 
! uld become inevitabl 
\ ! i f the usual restrictions imposed 
s states is given in Table 11 It 
n from this table that there is eon 
tference of opinion as to what safe 
necessAr TO! The stite to erect 
maximum terms for whieh bonds 
rom ten to tort ears Chat most 
ed s Tt ent ears Four states, 
I { onnes Georgia and Maine, 
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Neil F. Garvey 


(Continued) 


have not deemed such a restriction necessary, 


but have depended upon the action of the elee 
torate to hold the exercise of such power within 


due bounds. The amount of interest which 
these instruments may bear varies from four 
per cent in the case of Vermont to eight per 
cent in other instances. Over half of the states 
are agreed upon six per cent as a maximum 
A few cases also appear in which no statutory 
provision in this regard is to be found. 

There is no uniformity as to the denomina 
tions in which the issue may be made. In no 
less than 33 states the limits in this respect 
have not been cireumscribed by law. It is al 
most a universal rule that bonds must not be 
sold for less than pal Only three states have 
legally sanctioned such a procedure, although a 
few others are silent Upon the question, 

In every instance where the maximum 





of property considered for the basis is also lack 


ing in uniformity. real 


estate is considered, while in others it includes 


In some cases only 
the base is 
(without 
stating whether that be full or assessed value), 


personal property; in 


the 


Some Cases 


detined as valuation 


property 
vhile in others it is limited specifically to the 
taxable value. 
for 


assessed or The last preceding 


assessment taxation is the usual means of 


determining the valuation upon which to base 
this limitation. There seems to be some con- 
fusion as to the status of an issue of bonds 
which exceeds these statutory limitations. A 


Texas court has held that when bonds are issued 


in excess of such amount as may be designated 


in the law, that the issue is valid up to, but 


. 


Missouri, as follows 


not exceeding that amount. 
of 


“When a district authorized the issue of bonds 


contrary view 


is taken by the courts 





umount of bonds is specified, the limit is stated 
, ‘Patching v Ilutchison, 118 S. W 378, judgment 
n terms of percentage of the property valuation reversed 
cyt the district. This percentage varies from Ilutcehison vs Patching 126 S W 1107. which is 
mn reversed on rehearing, 129 8S. W. 603, Texas 497, rehear 
t Oo per Ce nt to twent' pel eent | he extent ing denied 131 S. W. 400, 103 Tex 497 
rABLE ll 
LIMITATIONS ON BONDING POWER 
| a « 
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2% of taxable property value 
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in excess of the five per cent limit recited in the 
statutes and in Section 12, Article X of the 
constitution, all of such issue is void, notwith 
tanding that the district received the proceeds 
thereof.’’*” 

“Debts contracted by the school corporation 
of a city for school purposes cannot be con 
sidered as debts of the civil city in determining 
whether such corporation is indebted to the 
constitutional limit when such civil city had 
no part in contracting such debts, even though 
such debts may not be valid obligations against 
such school corporation.’’*! 

A few other restrictions, which were not in 
cluded in the foregoing table, might also be 
noted. School districts of Kansas having less 
than fifteen children between the ages of 5 and 
21 within their limits, are by terms of the law 
providing for the issuance of evidences of dis 
trict indebtedness, prohibited and debarred 
from floating loans to secure the necessary 
funds for the building or purchase of school 
houses. Nebraska has a somewhat similar pro 
rision to prevent the use of the bonding power 
unless there are twelve children of school age 
residing in the district. Moreover, no issue 
may be made in excess of five per cent of the 
last preceding assessment of the taxable prop 
erty of the district for state and county pur 
poses, unless the district has over one hundred 
school children.‘ 

The statutes of South Carolina contain a 
great deal of special legislation exempting par 
ticular counties from the operation of the pro 
visions limiting the amount of bond issues. 
Mississippi also makes a few exceptions to the 
imposition of such restrictions, where the pur 
pose of the issue is to pay outstanding legal 
obligations, ete., or for the purpose of improv 
ing self-supporting public utilities.‘ 

New Hampshire places a restriction upon the 
sale of the notes, by providing that a school 
board may “hire” money “only” of individuals 
living in the town in which such school district 
is located.* 

In the opinion of the Attorney General of 
Washington, a school board may be enjoined 
from issuing bonds in an amount less than that 
voted by the electorate.’ 

Summary: In order to protect posterity, and 
to preserve the source of revenue upon which 
the state is dependent to a large extent, the 
borrowing power of the school districts has been 
circumscribed, by constitutional or statutory 
provisions. The most common restrictions are: 
maximum term of bonds, maximum rate of in- 
terest, time of payment of interest, denomina- 
tion of bonds, minimum sale price, and maxi 
mum amount of issue. There is a rather wide 
variation in the provisions of the different 
states, except with regard to the interest rate, 
upon which over half the states have agreed as 
six per cent. A few miscellaneous exceptions 
appear in a few instances. 

(To be Continued) 
G. E. LOGAN 
President of Board of Education, Nevada, Mo. 

Mr. G ’. Logan is one of the oldest resi- 
dents of Vernon county and at the same time 
one of the most progressive. During his long, 
active life Mr. Logan has always taken great 
interest in the schools of his county, and has 
not allowed his large business interests to ob 
scure the educational needs of the city of 
Nevada. 

Mr. Logan has served on the board of educa 
tion of Nevada for the past twelve years and 
“Thornburg v. District 3, 175 Mo. 12, 75 S. W. 81 
“Heinl v. City of Terre Haute, 161 Ind. 44 Accord 
Campbell v. City of Indianapolis, 155 Ind. 186, Cald 

well v. Bauer, 99 N. E. 117 

“Nebraska School Laws, Section 6801 


“School Laws of the State of Mississippi 1922. Chap 
ter 172. Section 5 


“Law of New Hampshire Relating to the Publie 
Schools, Chap. 111, p. 14 
“Opinio: of Attorney General (Washington), Oct. 


23, 1909 
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G. E. LOGAN, 
President of the Board of Educatior 
Nevada, Me 


has headed this body as president for the past 
nine years. During this period much improve 


ment and growth has taken place in the city 


school system. A splendid corps of teachers 
have been retained from vear to vear, thereby 
eliminating the loss from short tenures A 
building and remodeling program which has 


extended over a period of four years has ist 
been completed. Every building in the systen 
is now modern and is equipped with up-to-dat 
furnishings. The extent of this school imp 
ment program reaches near the $400,000 mark 
The interest of Mr. Logan is not only show! 
in his constant attention to the operation rt tne 
schools and to the efficient management and su 
perior teaching, but by his personal gene 
Three years ago he purchased and presented 
the Nevada school district a park and att 
field, and one year ago he purchased 1 ng 
picture equipment valued at $1,000 and had 
aud toriun 


installed in the new high schoo] 


Although Mr. Logan is now past 70 


age he is very active, his chief recreatior S 
horseback riding and playing th children 
These forms of recreation keep him ung iI 


spirit, and being young in spirit he is one of 
the most forward-looking and progressive men 
in all southwest Missouri 

BOARD MEETINGS MADE EFFECTIVE 

Supt. G. W. Todd, Fort Lupton, Colo. 

In recent years it was found that the monthly 
meetings of the Fort Lupton board of school 
directors were ineffective because of the time 
spent on petty details and the lack of attention 
to the really essential problems Most of the 
time of the members was given to passing on 
bills and the discussion of petty details Che 
records of the meeting were inadequate and 
lacked a knowledge of the important transac 
tions and the action of the board on the several 
matters. 

Under the plan adopted within the past year 
all board meetings are conducted according te 
a definite program, prepared by the superintend 
ent previous to the meeting. The order of pro 
cedure. as worked out, includes the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting, action on 
bills and report of petty cash, action involving 
policies of procedure, and superintendent’s re 
ports on school conditions 

The minutes of the regular meetings are kept 
in loose-leaf form. Important data included in 
reports 1s typed and attached to the regular 
minutes. 

An example is offered in an actual copy of 
the minutes of the February meeting. This 
included the adoption of a salary schedule, the 
purchase of a high school site, some matters of 


considerable significance, and the action of the 
members upon matters to be later included jp 
the superintendent’s report 

Minutes of Regular Monthly Board Meeting 
Held At Scho luesday, February 8, 1998 


All members present 


Minutes e Je I Z ead ipproved, and 
signed 
Usual bills allowed 
Rep 8 n Pet ‘ 1 | ' RK 8 
Board a tak s f \ 
1 I che Saiury id | } 
é Superinte I ! f ha Mr. ¢ lraw 
" pa Ss chase t I ds 
Dp 
Agreed I) I g | Johns and 
* Preside G W I f I ment 
| ikers { } sil 
t Permissic g! I i meet 
weekly the schoolhe ~ Smoking a wed 
Su der 1 t t 1 national 
I et w W xz I). ¢ “{UITINE absence 
, Feb. 18 to March 4 
6. 5 i | Mr. ! sit Condenser 
I I lay I 14 | tatior iccepted 
R ts 
l Parent-Teacher gr Februa furnished 
P 5 - ! gx even better 
} wi [be 
‘> fer nar ( l'renas 
ul scussed 
j }’ fey 
] wi ] i Via t i: 2 
1) 4 
I B I 
1’ ( e]} 
( I) 
R ‘ ‘ iule 
7) ( \ | Land 
R gx 8 in 
0 
NI \ 
| sident 
tary 


ANNOUNCE TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
President FE. M. B n of t National As 


< | 0) 13 aD 
‘ next 
, \ he d 
\| ‘ } iH nto, 
{ , | 
| Vi 
Hon. | i] 1 | ! e min 
Py On 1 by Hugl 
r\ 1 of ed tion ¢ 
! I} I be 1 Mi 
\\ DD luca 
a, =< , 
Mr. H. L. M the 
rd H | " talk or 
P e] | eakbB iget for a City 


One Hundred Thousand Population”; M1 
R. M. M gran, iperintendent of buildir 


| gs, St 
Louis, Mo., discuss “Effective Landscape 
Setting tor School Buildings”; Mr. C. R. Reed, 
supe ntendent choots Bridgeport, (’onn., 
| ta n “Kfficier n Administrative Or 
gar tio1 1) 4 MacKay of Toronto, 
will discuss “Industrial Edueation”: Mr. Sam 
uel Gaiser, superintendent of schools. Newark. 
N.J., ¥ talk on “The Purchase of Equipment 
and Supplies”; Mr. ©. L. Barr of St. Louis, 
Mo., will discuss “Publie School Lunchrooms,” 
ind Mr. F. P. Rodgers of Jamestown, N. Y., 
will take for his subject, “The Duties and Re 
ponsibilities of a Purchasing Agent in a City 
$5,000 Population.” 
Che subject of financing and accounting will 


be handled by Mr. H. H. Beckett. Chicago, that 
if indexing by Mr. C. E. Gilbert, Chicago, and 
w pressure heating by A. L. Sanford of Min 


neapo.is 

At the banquet on May 19th, in the ballroom 

the Hote , the speakers WII ay Mr. J D 
(‘assel of Philad phia, acting tor the com 
mittee on housing: My H. 4 Roberts for the 
committee on cooperative and service exchange} 
Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh for the committee on 
handbook of accounting, and Mr. J. O. Adams 
for the committees n uniform accounting and 

findir 
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EAGLE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL, EAGLE LAKE, TEXAS 


THE EAGLE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL, The third feature was the location of the au ter control of 
EAGLE LAKE, TEXAS 


Giesecke & Harri Architects, Austin, Texas 


of this group of children. The sey 
ditorium. Beeause it was realized that the au enth evrade is located in the central section next 








The Eagle Lake high school is a combined ditorium in a city of this size would be used to one of the front entrances. 
grammar and high school building and a mu as much, or more, for municipal affairs than for In addition to the classrooms for the seven 
nicipal auditorium. It was built to replace a school affairs, it was necessary that the audi wer grades, a superintendent’s and _ principal's 
three-story building erected in 1910, which had torium be located so that access may be had office, and rec ption rooms, as well as a private [ voca 
been condemned as unsafe It houses six hun either through the school building, or through = e¢logk room and toilet room Boys’ and girls’ 
dred children, serving a community of 2,500 


a separate exterior entrance, W hen used for 


oilets, and drinking fountains are located on 
people. community affairs The best arrangement ot this tloor Blackboards, with cork bulletin 
In the planning of the building, the board — instructional 


( space was obtained by placing the boards, wardrobes of the vanishing door type, 
kept in mind the three purposes to be served, grammar department on the first floor and the and teachers’ closets and bookeases are found in 
and it beeam« necessary to group the various high school department on the second floor, each classroom. 
departments, and the rooms within the depart with the auditorium as a projecting wing off the On the first floor there is also a lunchroom, ; 
ments, to obviate the least friction. rear of the first story. which will later be converted into a classroom. as 
Of the three distinct groupings, the first was lhe classrooms on the first floor have been so The high schoo] department on the second = 
the proper location and arrangement of the arranged that there are two rooms for the first floor has three recitation rooms, a lecture room, ue 
classrooms for the grammar school department, grade, two for the second grade, all located in’ q room for the commercial department, a li so 
in which are included the first seven grades. The the west end, so that the one entrance will be brary, a study hall, two science laboratories, a ae 
second was the location and arrangement of the used by the children of these grades, making it domestic science department, and a model din sg 


; : : ; 7 In 1 
high school section, keeping in mind that en easy to contro! the younger children. ing room ; 

trance and exit of high school and grammar The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are A library is located between the commercial 
schoo] pupils should be kept separate as much grouped n the east end of the first floor and department and the study hall, with partitions . 





= dd 
as possible. these grades use the east entrance, making bet of glass separating the two rooms. The plan 
makes it possible for one teacher to supervise : 
° a po 
the work of the study hall and the work in the 1) 
: } 
commercial department, as well as 


attending poss 
the library. ss 


of 1 
At the east end of the second floor corridor, we 
there is a low plate glass partition forming a buil 
small room in which there is an aquarium, with educ 
side shelving for potted plants and other speci mat 
mens of work in biology and botany. atru 
On this floor there are also boys’ and girls’ of 
toilet rooms and teachers’ rest rooms. A book a. 
room tor the storage of textbooks 1 | 


s located on " 
this floor. 








ed ; ; , , pro 
Che stairs leading from the first floor to the plat 
second floor are directly back of the two front pro; 
entrances, so that one of the entrances and its ‘| 
staircase may be used for the entrance and exit . 
. ° . . e Ja 
of high sehoo! boys, and the other for high 
. p : : me 
school girls. Immediately over the stairs there 


is a large skylight providing ample light for 
t hie eentral portion oft the second Hoor c rridor, 


for the stairs leading to the first floor, and for 


the first floor eorridot 





the 
On the second floor, recessed in the walls of be 
the central section of the corridor, there are OT 
two display cases for the display of athletic pul 
trophies or examples of interesting class or lab sch 
oratory work, and on the first floor cork bulletin mie 
boards for notices pertaining to the students A. 
affairs. wa 
: fogle lala & The auditorium occupies a projecting wing , 
W eae? ss eche ¥ fal build; The 
, off from the first floor of the building. . hig 


stage forms a part of the main section of the Pa 
school building recessing into the school to the 
(Continued on Page 148) 


AUDITORIUM. EAGLE LAKE HIGH SCHOO! EAGLE LAKI TEXAS 
Giesecke & Ha Architect Austin, Texa 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOI LA CROSSE, WIS Otto A. Merman, Architect, La Crosse, Wis 


Recent School Buildings in La Crosse, Wisconsin 


B. E. McCormick, Superintendent of Schools 


The dedication of the Abraham Lincoln 400 pupils and cost $233,414.10, without equip at the 1922-23 meeting of the Department of 
unior high school in La Crosse, on December ment. The cost of the equipme nt was $20,000 Superintendence. The total floor space is 58,566 
9th, 1924, marked the completion of a million The Washburn School square feet. 
and-a-half-dollar school building program, Contracts were let for the construction of the The building is plain and yet artistic in ap 


spread over a period of tour vears. The pro Logan and Washburn schools at the sume time pearance, It 


gram neluded three elementary schools, two and they were constructed simultaneousls In amount of cut 


is built of brick with a small 


stone trim. The entrances to 


unior high sehools, and a voeational school. 1921 and 1922, both buildings having been the building are on grade level. 

In 1906, the city built a modern high school opened for use in September, 1922 On the tirst floor are two ordinary grade 
In 1914, Mr. F. P. Hixon, a prominent and The Washburn school, located in the down rooms, a domestic science room, a large kinder 
generous citizen, built and equipped a larg town district, in which there is no possibility garten, and manual training rooms. <A feature 
iddition to house an industrial department, a for expansion, is a complete unit Plans and of the building is the combination auditorium 


arge evmnasium, locker and shower rooms, and © specifications for this building were drawn by and gymnasium, the stage in the auditorium 


a pool Mr. J. ( Llewellyn of Chicago It is very serving 


as a gymnasium. The baleony and that 

Due to the increase in schoo] attendance, the compact and efficiently arranged, only 22.8 par portion of the main floor under the balcony 
growth of the city, and the fact that several cent of the floor space being devoted to corri are seated with opera chairs, leaving a hori 
of the elementary schools were old buildings dors and stairs, which is considerably below the zontal area in tront of the stage, which may be 
and entirely inadequate, a comprehensive average of the school building plans exhibited used for gymnasium purposes during the school 


building program was outlined by the board otf 








education, involving an expenditure of approxi 
mately a million-and-a-half dollars for the con 
struction of new school buildings, for the repair 
of old buildings, and for the purchase of addi 
tonal playgrounds and sites, to be spread over ‘ 

period of five years. The program was ap 
proved by the common council, and in 1920 





plans were completed for the first units of the 
program. 

To complicate the problem, in June of that 
year lightning destroyed one of the better ele 
mentary school buildings, the Hogan school. 
Later tire of unknown origin partially destroyed 
the Vocational school. 

The Earlier Units 

rhe construction of the first units was 
thereby delayed until the Hogan school could 
be rebuilt. Work on it was begun in the fall 

















t 1920 and the building was opened for school 
purposes in the fall of 1921. The new Hogan 
school is tireproof and is an eleven-room ele 
mentary school. The architect was Mr. Otto 


A. Merman, and the cost, without equipment, 





Was $155,626.50. The equipment cost $15,000, 





The seeond building was the Logan junior 
high school, erected from plans of Messrs A Chose | 
Parkinson & Dockendortf. The building in : é rh BR PLAN 7 
general is T-shaped and planned for future en 
largement. It handles at present more than 
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LEFT TO RIGHT SEWING DEPARTMENT, SHEET METAL SHOP, COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT’ 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOI LA CROSSE, WIS 
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LOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, VOCATIONAI 
SCHOOL, LA CROSSE, WIS 


day or for assembly purposes by seating the 





area with folding chairs. Exits lead from th 

gymnasium to the boys’ and girls’ locker and 

shower rooms which are below grade level. 
On the second floor there are four regula 


vyrade rooms, a suite of rooms for the Sehoo! 
for the Deaf, a library, the principal’s office, a 


clinie, a teachers’ rest room, and toilet rooms. 
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LA CROSSE, WIS Otto A. Merman, Architect, La Crosse, Wis 









ROOSEVELT SCHOOL 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, LA CROSSE, WIS 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
Otto A. Merman, Architect, La Crosse, Wis 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! LA CROSSE, WIS 


Otto A. Mermar Architect, La Crosse, Wis 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LA CROSSE, WIS Ott \. Mermar Architect, La ( e, W 
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WASHBURN SCHOOL, LA CROSSE, WIS J. C. Llewellyn, Chicago, II 





On the third floor there are four classrooms, having been put in the final coat of plaster so lines of the city, the Washburn School serves 
a textbook room, two large “tlexible”’ rooms that when the contractor left the building it very satisfactorily as a special school center. 
which, when closed off by folding doors, may be was completely decorated. The cost of the building was $252,353.37. The 
made into four recitation rooms, two other reci rhe Washburn School serves as a center for ©°%' of equipment was $20,000, 
tation rooms, wardrobe rooms, and a study hall the special rooms of the city. In addition, pro ss The Roosevelt School ; seapesas 
which will seat about 150 pupils The study vision has been made in the building for an . ae and specifications tor the Roosevelt THE 
hall and corridors on this floor are sky-lighted open air school to take care of the anaemic School were drawn in the fall of L922, by Mr “ 
The study hall is a very beautiful schoolroom. |} ijdren of the city. The easiement for thie Otto A. Merman, a young architect of La a 


The lighting throughout the building is good —_ Crosse, who specializes in schoolhouse construe 
. . . : p department includes movable chairs, cots, ' . ‘ ' 7 mer? : 

and the ventilating unusually effective, a split ns : 5 ; tion, and who has to his credit several schools 

. +11 “iil . Kskimo sults, and the necessary cooking uten . ° ‘ > is 

system being used with four vent flues from ; ; n this section of the state. 
1] . . sils Located as it is on the main. street-car (Continued on Page 151) 

each room All classrooms are equipped with 


built-in wardrobes with counter-balanced doors 
which pull down and which may be used for 
blackboard purposes. The wardrobes for the 
junior high school are especially well loeated, 
and the arrangement of the top floor is such 
that junior high school students passing to and 


from recitation rooms may do so without pass ee ee : 

ing the door of a regular grade room. ' <i iidllimes e 
There are four stairways from each floor, and \ trw"4e7-9 

the arrangement of the wardrobes and the dis é ‘ 














tribution of the pupils is such that all four 
stairways are used with convenience, thus elimi 
nating the necessity for wide corridors and 


a 
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2 
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hence increasing the efficiency of the building — 


for school purposes. 











. . ROOM ASS ROOM o 
Mastic floors of green shade are used through we = 2 L 
out the building. The interior trim is birch 7 
finished in French gray. The walls of the Sa mm - me = oh 1 
building are tinted a light cream, the coloring 


THIRD FLOOR PLAN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
WASHBURN SCHOOL, LA CROSSE, WIS. J. C. 




















FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
Llewellyn, Architect, Chicago, III. 











FAIRFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, I ALA 


THE FAIRFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BUILDING 
Denham, Van Keuren & Denham, Architects, 
Birmingham, Alabama 
I} building has been planned to meet t he 


AIRFIELD 


req rements of a platoon tv yn ot elementary 
organization and to permit of the cir 
ition whieh this organization requires. It 


is a mall is ample t 


meeting place. The 


auditorium that 


f 
- 


neighborhood needs for a 


ss tv of enlarging the b iilding by erecting 
issroom wings at the rear was taken int 
( nt. 

The bul ding contains 1 

ssrooms, a library, and an 
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Denham, 


last mentioned room is equipped with dressing 


roon 


A booth 
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AIRFIELD 


ELEMENTARY 


is, staze lighting, and simple 


stage 


~ 


for motion picture and 


tion is provided in 


the rear of the 
1 the second floor there are 
hich one is especially eq lipped for 
‘tior 


r¢ 


art 


settings. 


stereopticon 


mom. 


seven classrooms 


in 


VanKeuren & 


Denham 


Architects, 


Birmingham, 
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Ala 


The building is fitted with modern furniture 


system. 


tilation 


purposes. 


toilets 


(Concluded 


and equipment, including lockers, 


are 


on 


located on 


Page 152) 


an electrical 
time and program clock system, and a fire alarm 
The 


and second floors beca ise there is no basement 


first 


under the building, except for heating and ven 


The entire strueture is 
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GRADE SCHOOL, EAST ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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GRADE SCHOO! 
EAST ROCHESTER 


N. Y 
. O. W. & H. B. Drys 
aT Architects, 
. s sia . Rochester, N. Y 






































O. W. & H. B. Dryer, Architect Rochester, N. Y 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


THE EAST ROCHESTER GRADE SCHOOL 
Messrs. O. W. and H. B. Dryer, Architects, 


: , sixteen upper grade classes. The buildin 
Rochester, New York ; ‘ ™ 
I} Ik R located on the edge of the village park el 
ne new wast ochester Gr; » Nehool fo S ‘ . _ 
I \ ( rrace rN rm the high school bui ding ind to a orade school 
the third unit of the central school eroun of th. | 


: Ip or which cares for the lower grades 





village ot East Rochester, N. 7. and houses 


a4 To 





BASEMENT PLAN 


The building contains sixteen classrooms, an 
+4) 


1S 


, , 
IM a cateteria, ete 


Concluded on Page 155) 


cftice for the prin ipal, a teachers’ room. a clinie, 


rooms for manual training and domestie science, 
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The Practical Use of a State System of 
Financial Accounting 


A report on the practical use of the New Jer- 
sey system of bookkeeping by city schools of the 
state, as compared with the old system in use 
previous to July 1, 1924, was recently made by 
Mr. F. Ortel, secretary of the board of educa 
tion, Union City. The present system of ac- 
eounts for all boards of education was adopted 
by the State Board of Education in June, 1924, 
and replaces a former system under which an 
attempt was made to secure a uniform method 
of recording receipts and expenditures. 

The new system consists of a purchase order 
form system and a financial record book. All 
purchase orders must be signed by the secre- 
tary. For accounting purposes the lower portion 
of the orders are ruled, to show account and 
item to be charged with the expenditure. The 
space is filled out when the order is issued and 
becomes the source of original entry into the 
financial record book. One copy of the order 
is retained in the secretary’s office for account 
ing purposes. This simple institution of the 
purchase order as a part of the system has re 
duced the possibility of over-drawing appropria 
tions to a negative quantity. 

The financial record book, in addition to ré 
cording receipts and expenditures, differs from 
the old system of accounts in the following 
three particulars, namely, that it contains (1) 
a vecord of all purchase orders issued; (2) a 
general control system subdivided as to costs 
into administration, operation, maintenance, 
charges, and (3) budget form. 

The record of contractual orders contains thi 
record of all purchase orders issued and is made 
directly from the file copy of the purchase 
orders. This enables the board to know at any 


time what the balance of available funds is. 
School Finances 
he net bonded debt of the public schools of 


1» 


Pennsylvania for the vear 1923 was $109,801, 
MH) This re presents a per capita debt of $12.06 


nad ; per pupil debt oft SSH... Be tween 1LO1L9-20 


Lie >.) the debt wis increased DD pt r cent. 
Phe rapid increase and vast size of the ob 
vations has prompted a study or the whol 


subject. of school finance as applied to the State 
f Pennsylvania by Prof. Isaae Doughton of 
the Manstield state normal school, which studs 
as ist been issued in book form.' Dr. 
Doughton not only describes the legal status of 


school districts but enters also into the legal 
provisions tor financing capital outlay. ve ry 
factor s made clear and graphs and tables are 


ibe rary employed. 


Dr. Doughton reduces his studies to definite 


onclusions. When in Pennsylvania the low 


ons made it impossible to raise even suf 


Cent Tut ds for current expenses, the laws were 


‘onsiderably liberalized, but now, in Dr. Dough 


ton’s pinion, bonded indebtedne 38 should be 


curred only for capital outlays. 


“But even for capital outlays bonding should 


be regarded only as a temporary expedient for 
spreading the debt over a period of years,” lh 
says ‘It is a prineiple of public finance that 

ee e taxation may foree private instead of 
pub debts, because some may be compelled 


rt of their capital as well as their in 
) pay their taxes, and must then borrow 
hers who may have larger income.” 
Lhe iperintendent of publie instruction 


i : ' 
given specific power by law to with 


school districts part or all of their 
e shares of the state appropriations for 


The entries for the general control system are 
also made from the file copy of the purchase 
orders. The various charges are distributed to 
their respective cost columns. This feature of 
the system enables the board to know just what 
the free appropriation balance is at any time. 

The budget form is a very important part of 
this new accounting system. It was designed 
for the use of the secretary in preparing the 
budget for presentation to the board of educa- 
tion and also as a permanent comparative rec 
ord. The form is arranged in such a manner 
that accurate estimates can be made. The items 
are listed in the same order as required for the 
general control system, and the various columns 
are arranged to show the amount expended dur- 
ing the previous year, a record of the current 
year budget, the anticipated balance at the end 
of the current year and the budget estimate for 
the next school year. There is also a column 
to show the appropriations as granted by the 
board of school estimate. This form will be 
found a great aid to boards of education in con 
sidering the adoption of a budget. 

The findings, after a sixteen months’ experi 
iment with the new system, are: 

1. That it is simple and efficient in operation 
and easily and economically handled. 

2. That it is a system based on sound busi 
ness principles. 

3. That it is elastic and can be enlarged to 
meet the requirements of any system. 

4. That it has solved thi problem of over 
drawing appropriations. 

5. That the system enables vou to secure 
data as to the costs of education. 

6. That it gives detailed and complete in 
formation for the preparation of the budget. 


in Pennsylvania 


persistent violations of the laws that govern the 


incurrence and cancellations of debts. 


“The power to tax for the payment of indebt 
edness and its costs should be made unlimited 
in second, third, and fourth-class districts as it 
now is in the first-class districts. 

“School districts should be encouraged to fol 
low a policy of paying for buildings as rapidly 
they are needed. For first-class districts this 


involve a close approximation to a ‘pay 


; il] 
as-vyou-build’ policy. For other classes of dis 
triets the buildings will need to be financed by 
bond issues spread over varying periods of years 
according to the frequency of building needs 
Districts should be required to comply strictly 
with the law limiting the purposes of bonded 
debt to.capital outlays.” 


MR. BIARD ENDS LONG SERVICE 

M r. W. W. Biard, who was for nineteen years 
a member of the school board of Kaufman, Tex., 
and for a number of years its president, has 
announced his retirement. 

Mr. Biard served the Kaufman public schools 
with a faithfulness and interest seldom wit 
nessed in the South. No school board member, 
t is recognized, has been more in sympathy 
vith school activities than Mr. Biard, and hi 
vork has been an inspiration to teachers and 
pupils. He maintained high ideals, and his 
sympathy and interests were kept keenly alive 
During his long period of service, the schools 
made marked progress in the things that make 
for a modern high school and the present fine 
school takes a high rank among the Texas 
‘redited schools. 

President Biard frequent sited the s 


su times ¢ ng rie nsplratior talks 
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W. W. BIARD, 


Retiring President of the School Board, 
Kaufman, Texas 


before the student body. The student body and 
faculty adopted resolutions expressing their 


regret over the loss of this frie nd of education 
and of young people. 


THE NEW SALARY SCHEDULE AT FORT 
LUPTON, COLO. 
Supt. G. W. Todd, Fort Lupton 

No more important step for school improve 
ment can be taken than that of providing a 
sound and adequate salary schedule for teach- 
ers; yet this is one of the most difficult matters 
of all to handle. 

Under the schedule existing, the Fort Lupton 
schools could not compete with the better 
neighboring school systems either in securing 
or in holding qualified teachers. 

No credit was allowed on salary scale for 
successful experience in other schools; and us 

result it was a matter either of employing 
inexperienced teachers, or mediocre experienced 
teachers. 

Maximums of $1,215 in grades, and $1,580 


in high school w 


ve reached the fourth year if 
a teacher stayed that long. The average tenure 
of teachers in the system has been two years; 
and the average total experience about four 
years. 

The salaries could not command degree 
teachers for the junior high grades. No recog 
nition was given for additional. preparation or 
for particular merit. The system thereby 
offered practically no inducement to its teachers 
for growth while in service. 

A new schedule was adopted this spring and 
goes into effect with the contracts now being 
issued for next year. All of the above named 
defeets are largely overcome and the district 
is noW in position to compete with other good 
schools in the Vicinity on somewhat equal basis 
as to salaries. 

Salary Schedule, Adopted, Effective Sept., 1926 


Grades 1-6; Two or more years’ professional train 


ing 
AUB 


Salary Rate of Increase 


First yeat $1085 $115 
Second veatr 1125 25 
Third vear 1215) 135 
Fourth year 130% 145 
Fifth year . 1395 155 
Sixth year 1485 165 
Seventh year 1575 175 
Grades 7-12 Four on re years of professivna!l 


Rate of Increase 
First 





$145 
Secoud year 1455 
Third year 165 
Fourth year 75 
Fifth vear 18% 
Nix ‘ 105 

Operation of the Salary Schedule 
1 ‘\ applicant will be onsidered who fails 


‘ the following minimum requirements: 
a. Two years of professional training above gradua 
on from a standard high school for a position iu 
yrades 
Four years of professional training above grad 
from a standard high school for a position ta 


t 
Be 








The Wisconsin 


State school board conventions are coming 
into their own. If in the past some of these 
gatherings have been somewhat uncertain. it is 
because their leadership has been indifferent or 
else that the transitory character of school board 
membership has weakened them. The confer 
ence of the Wisconsin School Board Associa 
tion, held on April S and 9, at Milwaukee, was 
a pronounced success. The attendance was 
gratifying, the program was rich in timely sub 
ject-matter, and the discussions were lively and 
illuminating. The delegates went back to their 
respective boards with a new inspiration and a 
better grasp upon their task. 

The first session was presided over by Super 
intendent E. W. Wait of Manitowoc, and the 
remaining sessions were led by President H. H 
Smith of New Richmond. It is the custom of 
the Wisconsin Association of School Boards to 
hold joint sessions with the Association of City 
Superintendents. The arrangement has proven 
President Smith 
in his opening talk emphasized this fact and 
expressed the hope that the alliance would 


advantageous to both bodies. 


continue. 
Equalization of School Taxation 

The first formal address was by John Calla 
han, state superintendent of public instruction, 
who spoke on the “Equalization of School Tax 
ation.” He said in part: 

“Tf you will look the world over and compare 
the sections without a school system with those 
having a good one, and ask yourself how the 
people of the former compare with the latter as 
an asset to any business, | think you will admit 
that the statement is hard to dispute. 

“Now if those statements are true, then it is 
impossible to escape a few conclusions that fol 
low: First, no matter where we live we are 
just as much interested in the type of educa 
tional opportunity given in every corner of the 
state as we are in the locality where we live. 
More than that, we are interested in the type 
of educational opportunity given in every state 
of the Union. If for any reason we should go 
down in the future, those states that may have 
done a good job would go down in the wreck 
with the rest if they are in the minority. Sec 
ond, if these things are true and it is a state 
wide interest, then every dollar of wealth in 
the state should be back of the education of the 
youth, no matter where either is located. 

“With these propositions in mind, let us take 
a look at the high school situation in the state 
of Wisconsin. Seventeen high school districts 
have a valuation of less than $500,000; 96 have 
a valuation less than one million; and 19.62 per 
cent of the area of the state of Wisconsin is 
in high school districts. The assessed valuation 
of the state in 1924 was $5,084,396,000. The 
valuation of the high school territory was 
$2,907,115,000. The valuation of the territory 
outside of high school districts is $2,177,820,000. 
That means that 57% per cent of the valuation 
was in high school districts and about 424% per 
cent outside. 

“There have been various suggestions made 
for equalizing this situation. If it is a state 
wide interest to the extent many people believe 
it is, then it has been proposed by some that a 
state-wide tax to pas the entire cost would be 
the fairest proposition. However, we do not 
need to spend much time on that for the reason 
that it doesn’t take much thought to see the 
weakness¢ especially under our present ma 
chinery for operating these high schools 

“It has been also suggested that about 30 pe 
cent be furnished by the state; 50 per cent fron 
1 county fund, leaving 40 per cent for the dis 
trict to furnish in order to prove their interest 


is we as to keep then m running awav with 








H. H. SMITH, 
New Richmond, Wis 


Retiring President of the Wisconsin Schoo! 
Board Association 


a situation which would arise when they wer 
spending money for which they had no respon 
sibility in the raising. The 30 per cent county 
tax or whatever amount that might be is some 
times objected to and somewhat justly on the 
ground of the inequality between counties. 
“The question is also raised as to whether 
or not it would be somewhat fairer to take the 
state’s end of this equalization fund whatever 
percentage is proposed from other than real 
estate taxes. That would mean that it would 
have to come from the income taxes of the state 


or from a tax such as was suggested by the 
cigarette tax bill which was proposed in the 


last legislature. The objection to be met in 
taking it from the income taxes would come, 
of course, from the centers where the largest 
amount of this is paid. Until the last session 
of the legislature the income taxes collected in 
the state of Wisconsin were distributed ten per 
cent to the state; twenty per cent to the coun 
ties and 70 per cent to the town, city or village 
where collected. The tax law passed by the last 
session provided that 40 per cent shall go to the 
state; ten per cent to the county and 50 per 
cent to the town, village or city where collected. 

“During the past year the mill taxes of the 
state were offset by the state’s share of the in 
come taxes, changing the situation very mate- 
rially as to where the common school 7 mill tax 


” 


was really paid 
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The subject of equalization of educational 
opportunity was farther dealt with by C. J. 
Anderson, assistant state superintendent. Dur- 
ing the discussion that followed Secretary 
Doudna of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ he 
sociation held that the quality of the schoo] 
work depended upon the etiicieney ot the teacher 
training schools. The quantity of education 
dispensed, he contended, rested upon the length 
of the school term, the numbe r of subjects en 
gaged in, and the regularity of attendance. 
Education once was a privilege, then a right, 
and now is an obligation. School attendance js 
controlled by public opinion and legislation. Tp 
the rural districts there is much exploitation 
of children. Compulsory attendance laws 
should cover the full school term and not merely 
a minor fraction thereof. 

Ilon. Thomas Dunean, a member of the legis- 
lature, stated that since the war there had been 
a strong tendency toward a reduction in the 
cost of government and that edueation will not 
be as strong in resisting that tendency as are 
other interests. The cost of government in 
Wisconsin, for instance, was $125,000,000 in 
round numbers. Of this amount $50,000,000 
went for education, $50,000,000 for good roads, 
and $25,000,000 for regular government. 

The point of attack will be on road interests 
and education. Road interests with automo 
hiles, contractors and general business factors 
behind them are politically strong. Educational 
interests are less strong politically. 

In discussing the subject of taxation he held 
that the state inheritance tax must be retained, 
the income tax must not be reduced. Also that 
the educator who comes before the legislature 
to argue for better school support must know 
something about taxation and the sources of a 
tax vield. 

Thomas J. Lyons, a former state tax commis 
sioner, dwelled on the great increase in the cost 
of government and expressed the belief that too 
much money was being expended for higher 
learning. Ile }fointed to some of the great men 
of this country who had not received a college 
training and argued for moderation in the ex 
penditures for higher learning. 

He was challenged by S. B. Tobey, superin 
tendent of Wausau, who pointed out the fallacy 
of singling out exceptional characters and 
there by attempt to belittle higher learning. The 
time has gone by, he contended, when we can 
decry education because perchance some men 
have succeeded without the aid of the college. 
Experience has taught that through higher 
learning the percentage of highly useful men 
has been greatly increased and the efficiency of 
the world has been enriched thereby. 

Superintendent Lang, of Delavan, declared 
that the advent of better teachers and _ better 
teaching was up to the school boards and the 
encouragement they gave to that end. 


Divorcing School Boards and City Councils 

Benjamin Poss, an attorney, told of the legis 
lative history whereby the Milwaukee school 
hoard became independent of the city council. 
In former years the latter body could accept or 
reject a school budget and determine upon the 
question of new school buildings and _ repair 
vork, 

The legislature provided a tax limit under 
which the city council raises the money that 
the schools may require. This measure has 
been tested in the highest court of the state 

ith the result that the acceptance of the school 
budget by the city council is mandatory. So 
ong as the budget demands are within the tax 
mit, the city council must provide the needed 
none Nor ean the city council anv longer 

Continued on Page 
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Status of the High School Principal 


‘The strategic point in the secondary school 
system of the United States is the high school 
principalship. It has become a trite saving that 
as the principal is, so is the school. In spite 
of its triteness the saying is just as true today 
as. when first coined. The best high schools are 
apt to be those having at the head principals 
with sound and thorough academie and profes 
sional training, who have visions of the possi 
bilities of secondary education under the leader 
ship of a professionally trained principalship. 
Schools that have never risen above the level 
f mediocrity, or that have sunk from a position 
of importance to the level of mediocrity or 
worse, are nearly always found to have princi 
pals lacking professional training.” 

With this paragraph Prof. D. 11. Eickenberry 
¢ the University of Missouri enters upon an 
interesting study on the status of the high 
school principal which has been brought out by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

In discussing the academic and professional 
training of the high school principal, the writer 
summarizes his tindings as follows: 

1. The high sehool principal receives his 

training above the high school in a college or 
niversity rather than in a normal school. A 
ttle more than one-fourth of all principals 
have had some normal school training, but only 
tive per cent have had four years or more. 
Ninety-two per cent have had college or uni 
ersity training. The median time spent by 
these principals in such training is 4.4 years. 

2, One-third of all principals have had grad 
uate work, the amount ranging from one-half 
vear to five vears. The median amount is one 
vear. In percentage of principals having grad 
ite study the Pacitie division and class seven 
schools rank first; the West South Central 
division and class one schools rank last. 

3. Fifty-seven per cent of all principals 
have had summer school training, in amounts 
ranging from six weeks or less to 61 weeks or 
more The median for all classes combined is 
eeks. In percentage of attendance the 
South Atlantie division ranks first; the West 
South Central ranks last. In amount of attend 
ince the South Atlantie and the West South 
Central divisions stand first, the New England 
division stands last. 

t, The principal has had 4.5 years of edu 
cational preparation above the high school. The 
Pacitic division leads, with 5.3 vears; the West 
South Central is last, with 4.5 vears. Schools 

seventh class rank first, with 5.5 vears; 
schools of first class rank last, with 4.6 years. 


+. Two-thirds of all principals have the 


| 


bachelor’s degree only; almost one-fifth have the 


Inaster’s degree: 1 in 70 has a doctor’s degree. 


lwelve per cent of all principals have no degree. 


6 lwo-thirds of all principals had protes 
sional training before entering the principal 
stip, to the extent of a half vear’s work. In 


percentage having professional training before 


entering the principalship, the West North 
Central division and second class schools rank 
frst; the New England division and seventl 
wols rank last. 
* Only 46 per cent of all principals have 
( professional training since entering the 
Pedr ul ship. The median amount is less than 
re ! Vvear The West South Central divi 


d tifth-elass schools rank first; the New 
(| d Vision and SOCVE nth Class schools last 


Vhree-fourths of all principals have had 
fessional training either before or afte 
the principalship. The median amount 
uivalent of two-thirds of a vear’s work 

i] ntage having training the West Nort} 
ar LIVIS1IOT nd second-class schools rank 
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first; the New England division and seventh- 
class schools last. In amount of training the 
Kast North Central and Mountain divisions 
rank first; New England ranks last. 

9. Professional training before entering the 
principalship was largely in such subjects as 
history of education, educational psychology, 
philosophy of education, methods in special 
subjects, principles of secondary education, and 
practice teaching. After entering the princi- 
palship the subjects studied are largely high 
school administration, supervision of secondary 
education, tests and measurements, and the 
junior high school. 

10. In the judgment of 1,021 principals, high 
school administration has been of most value 
to them, followed in order by principals of see 
ondary edueation, educational administration, 
educational psychology, supervision of second 
ary education, psychology of adolescence. Sub 
jects of least value are comparative education, 
vocational education, and educational statisties. 

11. During the regular academic year the 
Middle Atlantie division ranks first in profes 
sional courses for high school principals offered 
lsy colleges and universities; the East South 
Central division last. During the summer ses 
sion the Middle Atlantic ranks tirst; the West 
South Central last. 

12. The subjects most often taken during 
the regular academic vear are high school ad 
ministration, tests and measurements, high 
school supervision, principles of secondary edu 
cation, high sehool curriculum, and junior high 
school in the order named. During the summer 
session high school administration ranks first, 
followed in order by junior high school, tests 
and measurements, high school curriculum, and 
supervision of secondary education. 

Educational Experience 

After discussing the experience, age, and 
status before entering upon work, of high schoo! 
principals, he summarizes as follows: 

1. The median principal of all classes of 
schools combined has had a total educational 
experience of slightly more than 11 years. This 
is almost 9 vears less than the total experience 
of the superintendent of schools. 

2. Principals of schools of each class have 
had on the average 3.6 more vears of experience 
than principals of the class immediately below. 

3. The median principal is 33.4 years of age 
The average difference in age between successive 
classes is 3.5 years. 

4. The median principal has held 4.4 differ 
ent positions. More than half have been senior 
high school teachers, almost half elementary 
school teachers, nearly one-fourth superintend 
ents of schools, more than one-fifth heads of 
departments in high school, one-fifth assistant 
principals of high schools, and one-sixth prin 
cipals of elementary schools. 

5. The median principal has spent 4.5 years 
in the principalship, has held 2.5 principalships, 
and has remained two vears in each. 

6. One-fifth of all principals entered the 





principalship directly from positions as senior 
high school teachers, one-tenth from positions 
as heads of departments in senior high schools, 
and one-twelfth from positions as assistant 
principals. 

7. Almost one-fifth of all principals entered 
the principalship without any kind of previous 
educational experience. 

8. Two-thirds of all principals entered the 
profession from schools other than the ones in 
which they became principals. 

9 The median principal entered the prin 
cipalship at 26.2 years of age. 

Requirements, Local Status and Salary 

1. Definite requirements for the high schoo! 
principal exist in only seven states. Maryland, 
Indiana, and California have requirements by 
state law; Delaware, North Carolina, Alabama, 
and Wyoming by regulations of the state boards 
acting under statutory permission. In all seven 
states graduation from a standard college or 
university is the first requirement. In addition 
to this, Maryland, Indiana, California, Dela 
ware, and Alabama require a year of graduate 
work in a standard university, a part of which 
must be in the field of secondary education. 
Successful teaching experience is a further r 
quirement in Maryland, California, Delaware, 
North Carolina, and Alabama. 

2. Sixty per cent of all school boards require 
the principal to be a college graduate. Only 
two per cent require the master of arts degree. 
Seven per cent require some professional train 
ing. About 20 per cent require previous expe 
rience. Eight per cent have no definite require 
ments at all. 
3. The great majority of principals (85.8 per 
cont) have only one-year contracts. Between 
tive and six per cent are on permanent tenure 

$4. The large majority of principals are em 
ployed for only nine or ten months per year. 
Only 20 per cent are employed for the full 
year. 

5. The principal’s duties are carefully de 
fined by boards of education in only 22.6 per 
cent of the schools represented in the study and 
by the superintendent in 54.6 per cent of the 
schools. There is a stronger tendency for 
boards controlling larger schools to detine the 
duties than for boards controlling smaller 
schools. This same tendency, but to a lesser 
degree, is true of the superintendent. 

6. In important school matters 52.5 per cent 
of principals must consult the board of educa 
tion; in 65.5 per cent of schools the principal 
must consult the superintendent. The relation 
ship in this respect with the board becomes less 
in going from smaller to larger schools and 
vreater in case of the superintendent. 

7. The median salary for all principals is 
$2,514. 


division and lowest in the West North Central. 


Salaries are highest in the Pacifie 


8. The salary of women is considerably 
lower than that of men. On the whole, the dif 


ference is over S800, 


9. Median salaries range from $1,969) in 
tirst-class schools to $5,100 in seventh-class 
schools Phe average difference between suc 
COSSIVE CLASSES 1s BHO, 

10 Correlations between salary and various 


elements of training and experience ure how 
Onlv in cases of vears in the high school prin 
cipalsl ip and total vears’ educat onal experience 


are the relationships high enough to be sig 


Analysis of the Principalship 
. I 


l hie positions most often provided in hig! 
schools with definite time allowed for the dis 
charge of duties are school librarian, assistant 
principal, clert re | of department dean of 
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girls, dean of boys, and stenographer. Fewer 
than 10 per cent of all schools-provide for direc- 
tors of guidance, testing, extra classroom affairs, 
citizenship and curriculum, for principal’s 
eouncil and for school registrar. 

2. The positions most often provided with 
out special time allowed are dean of girls, dean 
of boys, heads of departments, and assistant 
principal. 

3. Fifty per cent.of all schools have libra 
rians with or without special time allowed, 46 
per cent have deans of girls, 40 per cent deans 
of boys, 40 per cent oftice clerks, 36 per cent 
assistant principals, 33 per cent heads of de 
partments, 16 per cent stenographers, 15 per 
cent directors of guidance, and 14 per cent 
Schoo! 


registrars, directors of testing, curriculum 


directors of extra-classroom affairs. 


directors, directors of citizenship, and princi 
pals’ councils are found in fewer than 10 per 
cent of all schools. 

4. The majority of schools have teachers’ 
meetings either monthly or irregularly. Only 
17 per cent have weekly meetings. 

5. Twenty-seven per cent of all principals 
have supervision over the elementary school, 
and 21 per cent over the junior high school. 
Such supervision is most commonly found in 
the smaller schools. 

6. Women teachers greatly outnumber men 
teachers. ‘The medians for all schools are two 
men and six women. 

7. Three out of eight teachers are new to 
the school. 


vious teaching experience. 


One of the three has had no pre 


S. The principal devotes his time chietly TO 
teaching, routine office work, supervision of in 
struction, supervision of study halls, and con 
Ile spends 
little time in conferences with parents, direct 


ferences with pupils and teachers. 


ing social affairs, entertaining Visitors, and 
community relationships. 

9. The principal considers supervision to be 
his most important duty. Teaching is second, 


conference with teachers third, discipline 


fourth, conte rences with pupils fifth, and office 
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work sixth. Least in importance in his judg 
ment are community relationships and enter- 
tulining visitors. 

10. There is a high correlation between tim« 
devoted to the principal’s duties and the prin 
cipal’s ranking of the same. 

11. The principal teaches three classes per 
day, having two different preparations to make. 

12. The majority of all schools make pro 
vision for performing each function listed in 
the questionnaire, with the exception of direct 
ing placement bureau. Only 27 per cent of 
schools claim to perform this function. 

13. The principal most often performs all 
functions except interviewing candidates, select 
ing, promoting, and discharging teachers, and 
handling athletics. 

14. The principal most often has final 
authority in all functions except interviewing 
candidates, selecting, rating, promoting, and 
discharging teachers, selecting textbooks and 
school equipment, and making curricula and 
courses of study. The board has tinal authority 
in selecting, promoting, and discharging teach 
ers. In the remaining functions listed above 
the superintendent has tinal authority. 


1d. In larger schools the prineipal delegates 
routine and minor functions and is practiealls 
independent in having final authority. 

16. In frequency of performance by the 
principal, conducting faculty meetings is first: 
making schedule of  reeitations, second: 
handling absences, third; 
fourth; 


vising instruction, sixth. 


handling tardiness, 
supervising janitors, fifth, and super 
Promoting teachers, 
selecting library books, selecting teachers, and 
discharging teachers stand at the bottom of 
the list. 

17. In frequeney of final authority, handling 
tardiness is first: handling absences, second: 
arranging assembly programs, third: keeping 
school records, fourth; making schedule of reci 
tations, fifth; and conducting faculty meetings, 
sixth. Least in rank are interviewing candi 
dates, promoting, selecting, and = discharging 


teachers 


The Public Schools and Irrational Newspaper 
Criticism 


As a rule the board of education in the ay 
erage community has the loyal support of the 
local press. It prints the school news as it finds 
it, and permits the public to draw its own con 
clusions. Sometimes an editor, who aims to 
reflect popular opinion, differs with the school 
uuthorities and voices his opinions in wel] 
chosen language while the school board is silent. 
It has no comeback because it does not publish 
a newspaper. 

The well poised board of education, however, 


It holds 


to its knitting and does exactly what it intended 


is not readily stampeded by an editor. 
to do and ought to do. Its acts are usually 
justified in the light of reason and common 
sense. 

But, there are editors who vindictively start 
out “to get” the school board. Any action taken 
by that body which can possibly be construed 
Whethe: 


school board ought or ought not to be repri 


into a wrongful act is so construed. 


manded is not the issue. It is the manner of 


attack that deserves atte ntion. 
Here is an instance: The schoo! board at 
North Adams, Massachusetts, met with a group 


ot manutacturers to discuss the subject ot in 


dustrial education. The result was that the 
school board was convinced that the interests 
of the community vould be best served by in 
troducing vocational training in the schools. 
But, note the appre ich of the local editor to 
in innovation which is accepted by the average 
community anywhere n the United States it] 


popular approval. He rises to ask: “Are the 
schools or any part of them, to be run for the 
benefit of the manutacturers / Has the tradi 
tional purpose ot Americar publie edueation 
turned from the making of citizens to the mak 


ing of things? Even though the makers of 
things should agree that they could make these 
things better, or faster, or cheape r if the city 
would guarantee them a labor supply of partly 
trained childre n, would that fact in its It offer 
any justification for the city to set up, at public 
expense, an apprentice-factory to produce such 
a supply 2?” 

Kvidentls this hewspaper editor has not 
learned that we have lived for some time in the 
transition period from old-time apprentice sy- 
tem to the modern vocational training. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


The value of a single day’s work in school. 
and the by-products of a day’s absence from 
school, is a subject which we have found need- 
ing parental consideration in many instances. 
Over and over again have we heard this ex- 
planation: “I didn’t think John would lose much 
by being out that half-day.” And again: “Surely 
one day doesn’t make much difference.” Also: 
“Why should a few minutes of tardiness make 
iny great difference?” The problem of regu- 
larity of attendance, and of being on time, is one 
of first importance in the efficient running of any 
school system. Attendance and punctuality have 
a direct influence upon the individual child’s 
progress and also upon the by-products of his 
school life and character.—L. L. Caldwell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Hammond, Indiana. 
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Here is another story: As is well known the 
school system of Denver, Colorado, is pro- 
gressive. Its reputation in that respect js 
established. It provides the pupils with good 
buildings, with excellent teaching service, and 
with the ablest supervision to be found. And 
vet every move made by the school authorities 
of that city is followed by an avalanche of 
vituperative printer’s ink poured out by a Joea] 
newspaper. 

The school board has in recent years built 
many new structures. Naturally they are mor 
modern than the old. One of the newer high 
schools is equipped with a swimming pool and 
a cafeteria. The older are not. Note how the 
editor howls about this: 

“Morey junior high is a hotbed of snobbery 
and false ideas anyway. The school board, 
making it an ‘exelusive’ school, with its won- 
derful pool, its separate gyms for boys and 
girls, and its extensive and expensive cafeteria, 
is helping to bring about the ruination of the 
vounger generation. It is ineuleating in their 
minds not the aspirations for finer and better 
things which the schools ought to teach, but 
it is making them snobbish and lazy and inject 
ing into them that terrible virus—the germ of 
keeping up with the Joneses. That is one of 
the most malign maladies atiicting the Ameri- 
Pupils at Morey—and 
other of the sehool board’s expensive, befu 


ean people today. at 
helowed schools—are too proud to carry their 
lunches to sehool. It just isn’t done. <Any 
voungster carrying a lunch feels conspicuous 
and marked. Children eatch on to these vices 
very quickly. We often wonder how some pa 
ents in this city ever manage to keep their 
children in school at all. It is moneys here and 
money there, for gym clothes and books and 
for this and for that, until the drain on a poor 
man’s purse is simply frightful 

“You parents who look on these school 
cateterias as such blessings, because they save 
vou the bother of having to bestir yourselves 
to pack a nourishing, wholesome lunch—you 
ught to look in on the Morey cafeteria, for ex 
ample, some rfoon hour and see the mixtures 


vour children, unhindered, put into their stom 


1 


achs. The food served there may be clean and 
wholesome in itself, but the youngsters ean 
unch on pie, ice cream and cake every day in 
the week and not a soul will say them nay. 
Denver 
if it didn’t have this 
GREAT school system of which it is so foo 


And what’s more, some of them do it. 
would be better otf, we snav, 


ishly proud.” 

To answer a diatribe of this nature is usually 
If the school board 
had failed to provide a modern structure the 
editor would have probably denounced it for 
being antiquated. If the cafeteria failed to in 
clude ice eream in its list of wholesome and 
nutritious foods it would be condemned for its 


waste of human breath. 


parsimony and so forth. Swimming pools and 
cafeterias evidently are a heavy load on the 
editor’s stomach. 

The quotations from the two ne Wspapers and 
many more might be cited—are indicative of 
some of the senseless twaddle that is hurled 
against school authorities where thi editorial 
policy “to get” the board is being nursed into a 
political issue. Fortunately the average com 
munity jogs along complacently and is not so 
easily muffled over by an irrational newspaper 
editor. 

While it would scem that propaganda ol this 
kind eannot well be ignored it nevertheless fol- 
ows that where there is an effort to discredit, 

hether you do or don't, it is best to ignore 
the incident and let calm and reason determin 
the issue, Unjust attack usually falls of its 

vn weight, and boards ot education can better 
afford to maintain a dignitied silence and abide 
ultimate 


judgment of publie opinior 
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College Exits and Entrances 


H. E. Stone, Dean of Men, West Virginia University 


“All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits and their entrances.” 

Shakespeare was not referring particularly to 
iuiversity students, nor was he thinking of the 
eollege world, in which each year there are tens 
of thousands of entrances and thousands of 
exits. Out of my experience in counseling 
vith hundreds of high school seniors planning 
to enter college, and with a large number of 
college men 
Failures, 


tentative, as to 


about to leave for home branded 
I have come to some conclusions, at 
the reasons 
easualties —these blasted hopes. 

[ remember well a black-haired youth of good 
who had violated most of the ten 
commandments while in college and, in addi- 
tion, failed in his work. He came to the Uni- 


least for these 


parentage 


versity at 15 from a private school, and at 16 
he left. IIe seemed immune to advice and im- 
pervious to suggestion. ‘There were no dormi- 


ories and he eould not stand the freedom of 


eollege lite. From this and similar eases, I 
eonclude that fathers and mothers have no 
right to send youths in their teens away from 
home, if these same vouths have not demon- 


strated character, capacity, and the ability to 
the high school. 


some boys are sent to private school and to col- 


tand alone in free 


publie 
ise they are unmanageable at home. 

Phe other day I said goodbye to a fine voung 
had 


own to tho isands. 


fellow who cheer leader and 
IIe le ft “by doctor’s ad- 


ice.” In fact he “flunked” because he played 


been was 


little in 
He he 


a fraternity, and owned a dress suit. 


nutinuously in an orchestra, missed 


lege soeial life, and did not study. 
lis excuse for playing so much in the orchestra 


as that he was supporting a widowed mother 


dt meselt. Llis ease and others like it Slug 
vest the advisability of discouraging young 
en from attempting a college course unless 


hev have some tinanecial backing, or at least a 


Cless To recognize the fact t] at at college 
engage in social 
life, and do well in his studies. If 

is something 


n cannot earn his own Way, 
1 o# 


na a hl tic 


with the col 


there 


Wrong 
oe 


A six footer from the law school dropped into 
my office to inform me that he had “resigned.” 
He had a and a 
steady girl, in addition to some bad habifs not 


nrelated to the Volstead Act. 


ist naturally too 


bie dog, a fine automobile, 
The combina 
him. 


ts who have sons and ean afford to buy 


was much “for 

biles for them, and supply them with big 
their 

nd act as their judgment dictates. 


draw melusions 


Wanees, may Own ec 


A conscientious boy direct from the farm sud 
(lt disappeared from our College of Agricul 
secluded 
remote part of the 
information that he had become 

had gone home ° ] 


m and reeeived in reply a two thousand word 


ertte It 


A eall at his rooming place, a 
nd furnished house in a 
city, eheited the 
raged 


and wrote to 


was the pathetic story of loneliness, 
inability to 
ll ded by 


Such enses are 


social and religious life, 


doa sensitive nature easily w 
‘ } = if 
mmon but tl 

Se red bv 


dj seovered 


other men. not 
and they 


personal 


ley occur just the same, 


kindness and “thie 
in time. 


\ six foot pre-law sophomore of the College 


Arts and 


i t over 


Sciences came into my office to 
’ He had never failed in high 
nd I found his high school listed “First 
eatalog. Ilis father, a 

Had he 
and made 


assured of 


in our general 
-ful lawyer, was proud of him. 
“leader” in high school 


hesides ? Was he not 


na 


success in college, he who could play on the 
high school football team, make the high school 
debating team, manage the high school paper 
and annual, and participate in high school dra- 
maties? Let us summarize the history of his de- 
velopment during the first three semesters at 
his university which his “personnel blank” 
in my office shows he selected because it is his 


“own state university,” and here he would 
“make the most friends.” He came _ then, 
among other reasons, that he might make 


friends, a laudable ambition if properly limited 
and controlled. Ile entered upon his freshman 
vear with high hopes, made the football squad, 
was initiated into a national fraternity, made 
many friends, and passed all of his courses. 
Ile began the work of the third semester with- 
out a failure and happy because of the fact that 
he had moved into the “frat house” and could 
be with the boys more, a perfectly natural in- 
stinet, the instinet of gregariousness, the tend- 
to seek others of our kind, but like all 
natural tendencies, 


encyv 
dangerous, if 
No friends were lost. 


unrestrained. 
New friends were made. 
No activities were dropped. College dramatics 
was promptly added to his “extra curricular” 
activities. When he came to me the other day 
he had been 
The home 
where he could get regular hours of sleep, rest 
up, and return in a week if he felt able. Mid- 
He 


for what 


of his classes for a 
advised 


sick and out 


week. doctor him TO go 


semester examinations were approaching. 


did not dare. He would quit “ePXce pt 


the people at home would say.” And _ besides. 
if he quit he would “miss the opportunity to 
take part in the University Dramatie Club 
plav” which was only five weeks away. “What 
shall Ido?” Ile begged me to tell him. “T am 


failing badly in physies, and I can’t keep up the 
pace, At home ] bed Ilere | 


went to early. 


stay up late.” Ilow warmly he grasped my 
hand when I eneouraged him to remain in 
school. eliminate Some of his outside activities, 


ask permission to drop one subject if he found 
it absolutely of the 


»aq uiet home where he could get 


necessary, and move out 


frat House te 


more> regular sleep—at least until he could 
“come back,” physically and_ scholastically. 


These things he happily agreed to, and, if he 


lives up to his agreement as I think he will, 
one more college man will be saved from. the 
humiliating retreat with banners down and 
“hope deferred,” which makes the heart sick. 


After he left the following notation went down 
on his personnel ecard: “Too much extra cur 
ricular activity, energies spread over too much 
territory, advised to limit his outside activities, 
demand for himself sufficient sleep, and, if per 


mission ean be obtained, earry one le 3s subject. 


Promises TO Act on advice and remain Ih 
school.” 
I learned recently from our attendance de 


partment that a third-vear student in our Col 


lege of Engineering—a major in electrical engi 
neering had been missing his classes, Know 
ing that he was not ill, | ealled at his room. 


As he opened the door of his three-room apart 
ment K.D.K.A. was just signing off. An open 
copy of Snappy Stories with an enticing cover 
the comfortable 
davenport just opposite the loud speaker of his 
up-to-the-minute receiving set. 


had 


the mathematical 


design rested temporarily on 
The “practical 
distracted his 


electrical 


aspects” of radio attention 


from and theories 


of the University radio laboratory. “I can’t get 
ealeulus and analytics,” he said. “It’s no use.” 
to the line; 


“This one thing I do;” 


The ability to hew to say with the 


apostle : to give pro- 


longed. coneentrated ittention tO lil ‘ ral or pro 
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fessional studies was never so necessary for the 
University student away from home guidance 
and control as it is in this wonderful age when 
the extra-mental world so attracts and distracts. 

3ut why multiply cases? Each is different. 
There are as many causes of failure as there 
are failures in college. 
general. 


These causes are not 
They are specific. They are not to 
be explained by saying that they result from a 
wrong attitude on the part of the student, poor 
methods of teaching on the part of professors, 
poor preparation in the high schools, too much 
social life, athletics, the distractions of fra- 
ternity life, or a “low intelligence quotient.” 

An examination of the intelligence scores re- 
ceived by our freshmen in the Thorndike in- 
telligence examination given to freshmen at the 
beginning of the school year 1923-24 is signifi- 
cant. 

The median score for freshmen in West Vir- 
ginia University is 56.7 per cent. Of fifty 
Freshmen who failed in more than half of their 
work during the first semester of the present 
school year, 41 had an intelligence score below 
this median. One-third of these students 
scored less than forty and one pre-medie student 
scored 18.8 per cent. 

Special studies made by departments of 
mathematics, chemistry, ete., indicate that in 
subjects where memory work is less important 
than analytical ability, ability to reason, scien- 
tifie accuracy, and exactitude “the students with 
the lowest 
down first.” 


intelligence are the ones who go 


That low intelligence alone is not the only 
of failures is frankly admitted by Dr. 
Samuel Morris of the chemistry department of 
West Virginia University, and by others who 
have studied the problem. Dr. Morris, after an 
exhaustive study of the intelligence scores and 
the chemistry grades of 272 freshmen taking 
general chemistry in West Virginia (1922-23), 
draws “Tnstead of 
the failures being almost entirely in the lowest 


the following conclusion: 


quarter, as one would expect, considering in- 
telligence find them distributed 
throughout the four sections, regularly decreas- 
ing in numbers with the increase of the intelli- 


rence 


alone, we 


score. Evidently there are other factors 
playing a large part in the chemistry grades, 
which operate equally among the students re- 
gardless of the degree of intelligence as indi- 
cated by this test.” 
are other factors. 

An interesting study of the geographical] dis- 
tribution of 110 students of West Virginia Uni- 
versity (representing all the colleges), who 
failed in than half of their work (first 
semester, 1923-24), has just been completed by 
the light the 
fact that no one high school, or group of high 
schools, 


Dr. Morris is right. There 


more 
writer. 


This study brought to 


is responsible for these failures in the 


University. These 110 failures included stu- 
dents prepared in 58 different high schools. 
Only four of these high schools could claim 
five or more failures. The largest number (13) 


» of students whose home town is Morgan- 
town, the seat of the University. This number 
is not excessive when we consider the fact that 
one out of every five students in the University 
is registered as living in 


the se 


Morgantown, and that 


not all of prepared in the loeal high 


were 
school. 


Since we indict all 


secondary schools and secondary school teachers, 
we must look further for the 
among the University 


cannot. in fairness, 


causes of failure 
students. 

Recently it occurred to me _ to what 
reasons students give for their failures in col- 


lege. 


see 


A hundred college men and women who 
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failed in more than half of their studies last 
semester gave the following reasons for their 
failure to come up to the scholastic standards 
set by the colleges of arts, law, medicine, engi- 
neering, agriculture and music in West Vir- 
ginia University. The reasons given are listed 
in the order of frequency as contributing causes 
of failure: 

Illness of self. 

Insufficient time devoted to study. 

Change from high school to college too great. 

Illness or death in family. 

High school preparation not sufficient. 

Bad start at first of year. 

Schedule too heavy. 

Athletics. 

Too many outside activities. 

Too much outside work for self support. 

Did not know how to study—bad study habits. 

Professional school so different from College 
of Arts. 

Not well during examinations. 

Worried about financial matters. 

Out of school for several years before enter- 
ing college. 

Unwise distribution of time. 

Poor training in mathematics. 

Lack of recreation. 

Homesickness. 

Over confidence. 

Started in school late. 

Irregular attendance. 

Too much time on a single study—neglected 
others. 

Did not realize amount of time required to 
pass course. 

Bad study conditions. 

It must be remembered that these are not 
necessarily the actual causes of failure. They 
are the reasons given, and | think given hon- 
estly by a hundred students when confronted 
Why did you fail? Natu 


rally students did not mention badly ventilated 


with the question: 


classrooms, poor teaching, insufficient attention 
to health and housing by university authorities 
It will be observed that “illness of self” is at 
the top of the list of these 25 reasons given by 
students whose marks were below passing in 
more than half of their work. Sut,” vou say, 
“surely illness is not the chief cause of failure 
on the-part of university students.” It is well 
to remember that we have been considering the 
explanations given only by the worst failures 
those who were compelled to petition the Com 
mittee on Classification and Grades for the 
privilege of remaining in the University. I 
asked the same question and sought the answer 
in an investigation of the petitions filed in the 
attendance office for the excuse of absences. I 
found that many had been regular callers at 
the University Infirmary. The most common 
ailments treated by Dr. Kessel at the infirmary 
are tonsillitis and throat disorders, coughs, 
colds, and disorders of the stomach. Statistics 
as to the number of student cases treated by the 
Duritie 
the seven months from September, 1923, to 
April 24, 1924, 3.900 cases were treated at the 
infirmary or in the rooms of students. Many 


university physician, are enlightening. 


of these cases are what are known as “repeat 
ers.” A bad throat or weak lungs cause their 
absence from school and treatment at the in 
firmary with every change in the weather. It 
is this condition, without doubt, that has led 
some universities to admit each fall only such 
students as can pass a physical eXamination 
Such a rule applied to entering students at 
West Virginia University each fall would, with 
out doubt, reduce the work of the Infirmary and 
lessen the number of students who fail 


n their 
work. 

When we come to consider the hundreds of 
students who fail in only one or two subjects, 
as for example in college algebra, trigonometry, 
and calculus or in chemistry, the case is differ 
ent. In going over with Dean C. R. Jones the 
study made by him of failures in the College of 
Engineering it was apparent that the high 
schools and normal schools of West Virginia 
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HARRY D. PAYNE, 
Supervising Architect, Board of Education, 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Harry D. Payne, formerly an associate architect with 
Wm... B. Ittner, has been retained by the board of education 
of Houston, Tex., as the supervising architect for the 
board's new four-million-dollar school building program. 

Mr. Payne will have in his charge the making of the 
preliminary sketches and studies for the projects involved 
in the program, and will set up the structural] standards 
and details from which a group of associate architects will 
develop the working drawings The preparation of the 
drawings and the general execution of the work will be 
earried out under Mr. Payne's personal supervision 

Mr Payne's architectural education was obtained at 
Washington University, and his first professional experi- 
ence was in the office of Isaac S. Taylor, director of works 
at the St. Louis World's Fair Entering the office of 
Wm. B. Ittner in 1915, he has been constantly identified 
with the work of the office for the last ten years, with the 
exception of time spent in the army. In the spring of 
1923, he was made an associate architect in the organiza- 
tion. He has represented the Ittner office at a number of 
the more recent meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 
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vary greatly in the degree of efficiency in which 
they teach the first two vears of algebra and 
plane and solid geometry. 

[ would not have you think that I am un 
aware of the fact that a good many students 
are unable to hold themselves down to the task 
With intelligence scores as low as some students 
registered this vear, it would be strange indeed 
f they could engage in prol mged and concen 
trated study. 

I would also remind you that | have ampk 
evidence that not a few students waste a large 
portion of their hours in idleness, gossip, and 


lazy self-indulgence. This is apparent from 


even a cursory study of the student personne! 


blanks in my office. 


A valuable opinion as to why students fail 
was recently given to the entering class of a 
neighboring state university. Speaking before 
the student body, President Alderman of the 
University of Virginia once said: “According 


to the science of statisties sixteen out of every 
one hundred of you will fail in your work here 

a negligible percentage of this failure is due 
to mental immaturitv—a very small percentage 
of this failure is due to financial worries, il] 
health, and real misfortunes. This delinquent 
group is recruited gen rally from the ranks of 
those reared under Casyv circumstances and whi 
have never been made to see life se riously. Too 
little sleep, fast and foolish eating, too much 
leisure, not enough study, loose and scattered 
thinking—these are your enemies, my young 
friends.” 

In the course of a study of student mortality 
among freshmen a questionnaire was sent to th 
administrative officers of thirty higher institu 
Ineluded in 


the list were engineering colleges and colleges 


tions of learning in June, 1924. 


of arts and sciences, connected with great state 
universities, and similar institutions existing 
apart under denominational control. Two 
questions were asked: (1) “The per cent of 
your freshman class that passed in all subjects 
for the school year 1922-23.” (2) “The per cent 


of vour freshman class that failed in enough of 


their work to cause them to be excluded from 
school during the school year 1922-23,” 

Practically all of these institutions answered 
the questionnaire. More than half admitted 
that they had “kept no statistics of freshman 
failures,” or gave irrelevant answers. 

One of the great eastern engineering colleges 
wrote in answer to question No. 1—‘About ten 
to fifteen per cent of the students in the fresh- 
man class of 1922-23 passed in all subjects,” and 
added: “The registration in September, 1923, 
had from twenty to 25 per cent fewer of the 
previous vear’s freshman class by reason of not 
meeting the requirements imposed.” 

For all institutions where statisties concern 
ing freshman failures were kept the median per 
cent of students who passed in all subjects was 
53 per cent while the average was 48 per cent, 

Some interesting opinions were expressed by 
administrative officers of institutions where no 
scientific or statistical studies of the causes of 
freshman failures had been made. For example 
1 quote from the Dean of the College of Arts 
and Scienees of a state university of the 
Middle West: “I have some ve rv definite 
opinions as to the eause of failure among 
freshmen. These convictions may be wide of 
the mark, but I shall submit some for what they 
are worth. The unrest following the Great 
War is still largely in evidence. This unrest 
has affected the high schools as greatly as it 
has schools of higher rank. Ilenee, students 
come to the university not nearly so well pre 
pared as they did ten vears ago. We teach a 
course called college algebra that would not 
have been considered college algebra at the 
period in the past [ have just mentioned. Then, 
university students in this school cannot 


*) 
Walk 
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as formerly, but they must ride in a ear, and 
this makes it very convenient for them to ride 
hours when they would formerly have been at 


their studies. Then, the picture shows are as 


well patronized as ever. In this institution 
there are about twice as many attractions in tie 
wav of athleties, recitals, and such distractions 
is there were tén vears ago. There are, ther 
fore, in my opinion entirely too many things t 


take the student from the work w } nis 
parents sent him here to do.” 

The Assistant Dean of the Colleg tf Arts 
and Sciences of one of the most progressive of 
the state universities of the Middle West not 
only gave the statistical information called for 
but made the following observations based on a 
rather extensive experience: “I am very glad 
to have a chance to answer the question whicl 
you suggest in the rest of your letter. The 
cause of failures among freshman students has 
interested me considerably. I do not = speak 
with anything like finality, because so many 
elements are involved that it is hard to discert 
the truth. Such conclusions as I have reached 
up to the present minute, however, I am glad 
to communicate to you. 

1, One cause is this: That more and more 
as time goes on, the material entering college 
18 heterogeneous and unprepared. When I Say 
unprepared, I mean unprepared beeause of lack 
of natural endowment, because of lack of in 
tellectual curiosity and of eagerness t improve 
the mind and refine the spirit. Though I am 
not an old man myself, I can remember very 
well when one select member in a large family 
went to college. Everybody goes to college now. 
Hence, we have to try to teach many who do 
not want to be taught, many who come to col 
lege, not for an education, but for “college life,” 
or because it is the regular and approved thing 
to do. 


9 } -_ f 


ae Another cause of failure is thie e 0 


outside activities. The grand old ideal of 


doing one thing well is not a cherished ideal 


among present-day undergraduates. <A college 





man ¢ 
deserv 
activi 
versat 
tent 1 
attrac 
mena 
stant 
the { 
et lebr 
with 
sport 
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ball } 
unde! 
desir 
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life,” 
footh 
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dive) 





man or Woman inspires more respect than he 
deserves when he “goes out for” a variety of 
activities outside of the curriculum; superficial 
versatility is too much encouraged and persis- 
The 


greater 


tent thoroughness is not valued enough. 


attraction of athletics is becoming a 


menace every year. Our first semester is a con 
stant struggle with students who succumb to 
the football Out-of-town 


celebrations on the home grounds in connection 


atmosphere. games, 
with home games, a constant scrutiny of the 
the feverish 
for whole weeks by students in regard to foot- 


sport page, discussion carried on 
ball prospects, the pressure from alumni on the 
all of these the 


desire and the will of study. “What are mere 


undergraduates break down 
hooks and mere ideas and what is training for 
life,” they 
football ?” 

5. Another 
eo-educational 


offerte d bv 


students, 


seem to say, “in comparison with 


failure, at least in a 
the 
Among too many of our 


enuse of 


institution, is temptation 


“society. 


the week-ends are sacred to social 


diversion, to danees and other parties lasting 


uit ate hours. 
}, Anothe r cause is the lack, 


st idents in this day, ot the requisite sense of 


among many 


responsibilits There are those who will not 
face the facts of life squarely. They lack 
vision for the future: thev refuse to renounce 
pleasure for work. The muscles of their will, 


{ they ever had mv, have become flabby, and 
thes ll not listen to, or cannot understand 
I ining that will-power ean be developed 
mly by attention and exercise. They do not 
realize that it is immoral to waste supe rior 
opportunities Mat v of them are still too im 
mat id t unthinking to know about any 
t] r nl | ligation to themselves and 

\ good deal of nonsense has crept into 

pp! In recent vears. The notion 

t ( s responsibl Tor Tiie i! and 

li e individual is a very debilitating 


\i freshmen protest that when they 
eame to college they had never learned how to 
stud You will notice that I do not inelude 
t} nad nm amo the causes I have no 
faith at n that representation, though I 
think that they mean it in good faith, being 
more Mise iided than insincere. I do not be 
lieve that there is any special technique for 


st ids ne. All ot 
days, did so for one or more or several reasons 
the desi 


us who studied in our school 


sire to learn, the fear of offending parents 
the desire 
demic rewards, the sheer will to have an outlet 


tor nite the desire to 


or teachers, or both, to obtain aea- 


lleetual energy, maintain 

the academic and intellectual standards of some 

group; and If a 
) 


hov oO} oi} one or 


there are many other causes. 


it college is stimulated by 


more f these ineentives, he just goes ahead and 
studies Ile shuts himself up in a room and 
concentrates with serious and respectful atten- 


tion If he 


the Thnente r at 


wants to attend a dance or attend 


the end of the week, he says to 


himself, “I shan’t re ally earn the bit of amuse- 
me) nless I perform this duty, for business 
come before pleasure.” The defense that a 


student never learned how to study is a weak 
and spiritless alibi, and seldom comes from the 
classed as 


a student who ck serves To be 


ge material.” 
For the the 


bet veen student illness and student failures the 


purpose of determining relation 


to Wing questions were submitted to about a 
dozen large universities: 


Do vou have a university infirmary ? 
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2. Ifow many eases of student illness did 


your infirmary treat during the school year 
1923-24 ¢ 
3. What were the most common = cases 


treated ¢ 

4, What evidence have you as to the effect 
of illness on student failures in scholastie work ¢ 
Ilow does it rank with such causes as athletics, 
fraternity life, too much social life, ete. ? 

One of the largest of the universities reported 
no infirmary while a smaller institution § re- 
ported nearly a thousand infirmary cases in a 
single vear. Uniformly the most common cases 
treated were upper respiratory infections and 
communicable diseases generally. Practically 
every answer included acute colds, bronchitis, 
tonsillitis, One Eastern 


college which maintains a large health staff re- 


and influenza. great 


ported the treatment of “everything from 
blistered feet to fractured skulls.” Singularly 


not one of these higher institutions of learning 
submitted facts the effect of 
student although one insti- 


ALLY coneerning 


illness on failures, 
tution did report that “the question is under 
The health officer of the 
Illinois reported 678 students quar- 
total of 


1922-235. 


observation.” Uni 


versity of 
5,909 days during the 
This 
closing the School of Engineering for a period 
of four The Nebraska 
gives a complete medical examination to 
and student 


vice which includes two resident physicians, a 


antined for a 


school vear Was equivalent to 
days. University of 
every 
health ser 


freshman maintains a 


resident nurse and a resident pharmacist, for 
7,000 students. 


6,481 


an enrollment of about During 


the vear 1925-24 there were: treatments, 
1,860 examinations, and 1,480 preseriptions. 


A third 


mitted to thirty college pre side nts ind deans: 


questionnaire as follows was sub 


“T shall appreciate any statistical information 


u may have as to the relative influence of the 
I wing faetors in causing enforeed with 
drawal from your institution. In other words, 
vhat per cent ¢ f complete scholastie failures in 
your e llega are d 1? TO: 


1. Ill health of 
death in family? 
2. Poor preparation in 
fundamental subjects? 
3. Too much social life? 
4. Financial worry? 
5. Too much outside work? 
6. Too much time and interest in athletics? 


student or sickness and 


high schools in 


7. Fraternity life? 

8. Bad personal habits, wrong associates, 
drinking, etc.? 

9. Lack of interest due to presence in 


course for which not adapted? 


10. Bad conditions for study—noisy room, 
etc.? 
11. Lack of knowledge of how to study? 
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12. Other causes? 
This perhaps 
scientific data The 
“No defmite data available,” or 


the least productive of 


eommon 


was 
confession was 
“We have not 
kept such detailed statisties as would be neces 


sary to answer these questions.” Several re 


plies riving opinions only were received. In a 


numbe r ¢ f Instances 
It is 


olive 1 by 


10 reply was forthcoming 


a significant fact that the less attention 


college = and Unive rsities to the eare of 


student health the greater is the tendenes if ad 
ministrative authorities to minimize the factor 
of ill-health as a eause of student failure and 
to attribute failures to “laziness, “lack of in 
tere st.” “inabil t' to eoneentrate Sad nd poo! 
preparation.” Strangely little effort in some 
institutions had been mad tr discover the 
eauses back of “lazing as,” “lack if nferest, 
and “inability to concentrate 

Some suggestive facts were obtained in 1922 


by a special eommittee ippointed bv the Dear 
of the College of Li Arts 
of the 


terature, Science, and 
University of Michigan to investigate 
freshman failure. 


the U 


eauses of Responsibility 


was placed upon niversity, preparatory 


the 
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students. A lack of 
well-prepared, experienced teachers for fresh- 
men classes, too few consultations between in- 


schools and individual 


structors and individual students, excessive par- 
ticipation by extra-curricular 
how to study, 
laziness, lack of interest, poor rooming condi- 


tions, immaturity of mind, outside work, and 


freshmen in 
activities, lack of training in 


poor health, were all named by the committee as 
factors causing failure. No attempt, however, 
was made to study the relative weight of each 
factor or to deal with the question statistically. 
The evidence submitted by the committee, other 
than that based on personal observation and 
opinion, was for the most part obtained from 
official files dealing with reports from students 
cited for poor scholarship. Among the recom- 
mendations made by the committee were: bet- 
ter teachers for freshmen, smaller classes, closer 
personal relation between instructors and stu- 
dents, definite help in rhetorie classes on “how 
to study,” the limitation of freshman partiecipa- 
outside the 


tion in and 


activities, raising of 
entrance requirements. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive and scien 
tifie study of student mortality recently made 
in any state university is the report of the spe 
President L. D. 

Minnesota 


No 


clal committee appointed by 
Coffman of the University of 
published (Mareh 17, 1924) 


of the Survey Commission. 


and 


Vi 


as Report 


Both withdrawals during the school year and 
failures to re-register for fall, winter, and 
<pring quarters (1922 25>) were eonside red in 


this study. 
While home 


transfers to 


demands, the removal of family, 


colleges, lack of interest, 


other 


change of objective, marriage, and other causes 


of student mortality were found, it is interest 


ing to note that a classification of net loss based 


n reasons given by students indicates that “the 


two most ele; detined enuses are “illness” 


ind “tinaneial.” 


A reclassification or net loss | ised « 1 re 


isons 


piv n by stuck hts, and all available supplemen 


tary information, also shows financial reasons, 
and illness as the leading causative factors 
among 1,668 students who eancelled their enrol] 


ment or failed to return. 


Concerning student loss the 


“The 


for Cunece llation is 


report says 


Most frequent reason given 


“financial.” This would be expected even under 
the 
Minnesota where, according to a 
of the dean of affairs, 72 
the cent of the 


self-supporting 


normal eonditions in an institution like 
University of 
recent student 
and 29 


partially or 


report 


per cent of men per 


Wohnen are wholly 


With the abnormal economic conditions of the 


ast few years, it is not surprising that 25 per 


cent of those who cancel or fail to return to col 


eve sho ild be largely influenced 1} their deci 


s1oOn by the 


financial situation. 


commission has the following to say con 


cerning the other leading cause of cancellation 
or non-return—illness: “There are two fairly 
distinet groups of students included in this 


class (1) those whose illness has been of such a 


nature as to render their withdrawal imperative, 
such as major operations, serious incapacitating 
IIness as pheumotla, scariet feve r, etc., Or in 


and (2) 


ailments or in an impaired condition of 


ry trom accidents those subject to 


chronie 
rie ilth. ol having been 


*} 
temporarily 
tite a. 


Mhecapacti 
to the 


. 1 1 
which the Vv have 


their return 


ip thre work 


find it impossible on 
classroom to make 
missed It is quite apparent, in some Instances 


that “illness” is not the sole 
cancellation A 


may be 


In the latte) group, 
reason tor 
which 
the better student, re presents a severe scholastic 
student. In 


(Concluded on 


temporary illness 


a newligible factor in the case of 


} nadie ip to the poor many 


eases, 
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EDITORIAL 


THE GENESIS OF A COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
ROW 

No one will deny that a lively school board 
election or a spirited debate over a local schoo! 
question, has its definite value. There may be 
some decided differences of opinion, and some 
one may get awfully excited, but all this mani 
fests a wholesome interest in community prog 
ress. 

A board of education that has been elected 
through the stress of a real campaign in which 
a full vote was brought out will have a higher 
appreciation of its own responsibility, than is 
manifested in instances of a board election 
where the community has remained indifferent. 
Likewise a proposal in the board that is sub 
jected to a spirited debate is more likely to 
reach a correct solution than where a sluggish 
acquiescence prevails. 

But, the so-called sehool board row asserts 
itself here and there with more or less vigor 
and acrimony. It may have had its origin in 
a contention between a conservative and a pro 
gressive attitude of mind, between two obstinate 
natures bent on dominating a situation, or in 
a spirit of clique retaliation and revenge. These 


are internal rows which must be settled within 
the precincts of the board of education. 

There is, however, another species of the 
school row, namely, where trouble between th« 
school board and a group of citizens has arisen. 
Sometimes it is over the selection of a school 
site, over the transfer of pupils from one schoo! 
to another, or the dismissal or retention of a 
teacher, principal or superintendent. The 
school patron is jealous of his rights as a citi 
zen; he pays for the schools and believes he 
ought to have something to say about them. 

One way to concentrate public opinion is to 
call a mass meeting, provide a_ few fiery 
speeches, and have a set of resolutions condem 
natory of the school authorities in readiness. <A 
protest so staged is certain to go off with a bang. 
The newspapers will do the rest. 

Where these regrettable rows arise it does 
not nece ssarily follow that the school board is 
all right and the public all wrong. But, experi 
ence has taught that ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred the school board is in the right, and 
that the protesting group of citizens is actuated 
by prejudice, revenge, or pure selfishness, and 
therefore in the wrong. Sometimes a rumpus 
gets its start through a lack of frankness on the 
part of the school authorities, thereby causing 
a misconception of the facts, but, in instances 
of this kind, the atmosphere is soon cleared 

hen the truth becomes known. 

A mass meeting held at Omaha condemned 
the school board as an “outrageous and un- 
American body” and then sent a delegation to 
find out about things. The particular com 
plaint was that the school board acted in secret 
When the delegation learned the 
facts the protest evaporated into thin air. Tt 


essions. 
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was found that the complaint was wholly un- 
founded. 

“You make statements in mass meetings with- 
out knowing what you are talking about,” said 
Max I. Walker, a member of the school board. 
“We hold secret meetings and always shall for 
certain things. Could we buy property at a 
reasonable price if we discussed the possibility 
of it in open meeting’ If your boy or girl gets 
into trouble and must be expelled, would you 
have us discuss it in open meeting‘ If you 
want to help us to get information, the place to 
do it is here and not in mass meetings. We 
are not running in competition with mass 
meetings.” 

THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA AS A PUBLIC 

UTILITY 

The modern school building primarily con 
templates the safety and comfort of thos 
housed under its roof and such an arrangement 
of the interior space as to permit the most effi 
cient instructional labors. The growth of the 
child is the objective. 

But, the modern school building does more. 
It aims to promote the physical welfare of 
pupils and teachers. Many innovations have 
been brought to the school plant in recent years 
which are designed to promote health. The 
introduction of especially controlled conditions 
of light, air, and temperature, together with the 
elements of safety and convenience, bave been 
the special eoneern of the sehoolhouse arehi 
tects. 

Among the innovations of recent years, look 
ing towards health and convenience, has come 
the modern school cafeteria. Its purpose is to 
provide wholesome food at moderate prices to 
those who find it mmeonvenient to travel long 
distances for their noon meal. It saves time to 
secure a luncheon during mid-day at the school 
house. The dinner meal is taken in the evening 
at home. 

The modern school cafeteria has been brought 
under a form of control whereby clean and 
nutritious food is quickly served at prices that 
but which are also 
School 


proper 


involve no profit to anyone, 
so fixed as to obviate a financial loss. 
installed 
equipment and have inaugurated regulations 
whereby proper service is made possible. All 


authorities have generously 


this is done to further the physical welfare cf 
the pupil and the efficiency of the school. Tt 
has no other purpose. 

In the absence of a school cafeteria, and 
where such an institution is really needed, it 
has been found that the pupils go to neighbor 
ing candy and soda shops and eat the very 
things they ought not to eat. Frequently where 
bovs are free from control they sare given to 
cigarette smoking, swearing, and uncouth lan 
gauge. The girls may be exposed to suggestive 
comment and insult. 

There are undoubtedly instances where the 
school cafeteria idea has been earried too far. 
There is no sense, for instance, in maintaining a 
cafeteria where all the pupils live within a 
radius of less than a mile from the schoolhouse 
and where ample time ean be given for them 
to go home for their meals. Again, instances 
are reported where the school authorities have 
been too lavish in their ecafetera investment. 
where the space assigned to this utility is waste 
ful, where the equipment is too elaborate, the 
management faulty, ete., ete. Sut, all these 
are matters of local eoneern and subject to 
correction. 

The students attending high schools and eon- 
solidated schools are usually recruited from a 
wider range of territory and live at distances 
which prevent them from going home for their 
noon meal. The cafeteria affords a control 
which not only dictates nutritious food, but 


also a proper decorum during the luncheon hour 
on the part of the student body. 

Nevertheless, there is here and there an out- 
cry against the school cafeteria. In some com. 
munities it is being opposed because perchance 
some one is conducting a restaurant in the 
neighborhood of the school. In others it jg 
claimed that the prices are too high, that the 
management is weak, that the children eat 
sweets instead of the substantial food, that the 
scheme encourages lazy mothers, that it makes 
for snobbishness, ete., ete. 

And yet where this outery has led to an in- 
vestigation on the part of the school author- 
ities, it has been found that the complaints are 
either founded upon minor shortcomings, or 
that they lack the basis of truth altogether. 
No doubt, the management of school cafeterias 
's still subject to improvement. 

The board of education of Lynn, Massachv- 
setts, recently installed a cafeteria in its high 
school. Thereupon the mayor of the town be- 
came wrathy and said: ‘The school committee 
has no moral or business right to spend the tax- 
payers’ money for restaurant equipment. While 
the law says that it may prepare lunches, it 
does not mean that somebody else cannot do it. 
and provide a business and pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem. Parents of Lynn children do not send 
their children to school to eat. I never bought 
lunches in school, nor did my _ classmates, 
although some took them with them, and I am 
still alive and healthy, although some claim I 
may not be normal. The school committee is 
becoming too darned paternal in its efforts.” 

The mayor's outery illustrates the conserva- 
tive viewpoint and, no doubt, there is some 
merit in what he says. But, on the other hand, 
the cafeteria is not the result of a mere whim 
or faney, but represents a modern innovation, 
which has grown out of a condition and whieh 
serves a practical purpose. Again, in provid- 
ing such utilties the school authorities are not 
only responding to the demands of the publie, 
but are serving the best interests of the school 


‘ 


as well. 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE 
PUBLIC PRESS 
The country’s system of education at the pres- 
ent time is administered upon an elaborate and 
Fully one-third of the cost of 
local government goes into the schools. The 


intensive seale. 


public pays the bill and must have the assur- 
ance that its tax monies are wisely expended. 
It must, from time to time, be informed what 
the schools are accomplishing and as to the 
character of the administrative service which 
the authorities are rendering. 

The principal medium of intelligence is the 
publie press. It notes, from time to time, the 
more important departures and innovations of 
the school system with an eye upon the opera- 
tions involving large expenditures. The news- 
paper represents the public, hence, has a right 
to all the information that the publie is entitled 
to know. 

Thus, the school authorities in dealing with 
the press are in reality dealing with public opin- 
ion. ‘The press, therefore, as a molder of pub- 
lie opinion cannot be ignored as a factor in 
The deliberations 
of the board of education must be open to the 
publie, hence, open To the press that represents 
the public. 


school administrative effort. 


In many sections of the country school au- 
thorities have in recent years found themselves 
compelled to take the initiative in informing 
the publie as to the needs of the schools, in 
order that adequate support might follow. The 
ordinary news matter regarding the schools no 
longer sufficed. Facts and figures, comprehen- 
sively formulated, had to be presented to 2 tax- 
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paying constituency, together with the argu 
ments why a more liberal support must be forth 
eoming if the high standards ealled for were to 
hye maintained. 

Thus, the press has become an important ally 
+ the board of edueation in securing that pub 
lie cooperation which is necessary in realizing 
new departures involving heavy expenditures of 
money. School bond be carried 
unless the voter is convinced that they ought to 
The 


‘ards on the table, and invite the public 


issues cannot 


he carried. school authorities must lay 


their « 
‘into the contidence through the medium of the 
nress 

relations between the school board and 
friction 


the question of 


In the 


the publie press, has arisen in recent 


executive sessions. 
\[eetings held behind closed doors annoy the 
reporter, IIe goes the 


news and when he finds himself barred from a 


vears on 


newspaper out to get 


seeret session he becomes suspicious. 
Experience has, however, taught that there 
are some deliberations in the administration of a 
school system that cannot be shouted from the 
They must be adjusted within the 
confines of four walls. They may affect thi 


teachers. To 


} ousetops. 


morals of pupils or expose a 
scandal to the public mind means to expose it 
Iso to the child mind. The offending parties 
must be reprimanded or removed without pub 
[The good discipline of the 


tem demands this. 


icity. school Svs 


There is another situation that demands exe 


the consideration of 
must also be 
To disclose the 
of the school authorities in the solu 
a given site will unquestionably tend to 
Publicity 


most ex 


tive treatment, namely, 


school sites. Diseussion here 


arried on between four walls. 
intention 
yn ot 
gher valuations and greater costs. 
ere has in instances 


many proven a 


pensive privilege. 
There is no question that much in the way 


school activities and administrative delibera 
tion, which might make legitimate and inter 
The 


news gatherer will accept that which he receives. 


esting news, never sees the light of day. 
He approaches his task with a news instinct and 
will determine between that which is acceptable 
ind that which is non-acceptable. 

lf then matters of real news value fail to 
reach publicity it is more often the fault of the 
news dispenser than of the news gatherer. The 
one possesses a news sense, the other does not. 
Che latter will give out what he believes to be of 
public interest, or what he is asked to give, and 
let it go at that. 


It follows here that those who serve a school 
system in a representative capacity should not 
nly bear in mind that the public is entitled to 
now what is being done, but also to be able to 


distinguish between what is news matter and 


vn s not 
lhe average newspaper man is ready and will 
ng to publish all legitimate matters of news 


ind to deal fairly with the schools and their 


exponents. It is safe, too, as a rule to be en 


tirely frank with newspaper men as to what 


Ss going on, and then trust them to omit pre 
nature or unwise publicity 


y 


when it S slg 


rested that they do so. 

In « nclusion let it be said that the relation 
between boards of edueation and the public 
press constitute an important factor in the 


, 


rovernment 


; 


of the schools. Jf popular educa 
on in the United States has been placed upon 
a high plane of efficiency it is not only because 
the school administrator has been enterprising 
ind competent, but also because he has had th 
ort of the public behind him. And that 


that school administration has at all 
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times, had the loyal cooperation of the public 
press. 

There is, however, no safeguard against the 
chronie trouble maker who directs his venom 
against the board of education. For the want 
of something else to do he stages a rumpus 
when he gets a chance, and the heat that he gen- 
erates will only cool down when reason has been 
No small or large town school board 
is entirely immune against the attacks of the hot 
heads and busy bodies who are bent on stirring 
up trouble. 


restored. 


In order to forestall an uprising on the part 
of a trouble maker and those easily led by him, 
it is wise to be open and frank with the public 
en school board policies and departures that 
have been agreed upon. The disturber will 
operate just the same and must for the time 
being be tolerated, but he can best be met with 
the force of truth and wisdom. 

Every community has in it those who feel 
themselves entrusted with the safeguarding of 
public interests. They are usually sincere in 
purpose, but suffer with an enlarged ego and 
through a misconception of the fitness of things 
cause unnecessary and trouble 
Time and reflection usually restores calm and 


reason, 


disturbance 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION THROUGH 
MASS MEETINGS 
One of the methods of recording protest 
against the actions of a board of education 


which has been employed with some frequency 
in recent years is the public mass meeting. It 
is an old method which has never found accept 
ance by thoughtful 
whole it is unwise and inexpedient. 


citizens, 


The citizen who disagrees with what he be 
the 


because he is 


lieves to be the policy of school board, 
either unin 
misinformed as to the facts in the 
Instead of heart to heart talks with th 
school officials who know the facts and would 
the 


into an open protest. 


usually disagrees 
formed or 
case. 
clear matters, irate citizen rushes blindly 
A vindictive spirit has 
seized him and he must voice his opinions be 
fore a crowd. 


A mass meeting, unless directed by eonserva 


tive and sane minds, is bound to run to ex 
tremes. The mob spirit, with all its uncertain 
ties, is bound to lead to extravagant statements 
and to erroneous conclusions. The misinformed 
leader is certain to excite the equally misin 
formed unbridled Janguage and 


followers into 


rash action. 
An illustration of what a mass meeting called 
for the purpose of telling a board of education 
where to get off will say and do, was recently 
presented at Omaha. It was primarily called 
for the purpose of preve nting the school board 
from employing a business manager. The sum 
of $39.50 was collected for the purpose of d 
fraying the expenses of an injunction suit. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from 
that printed in the 
“Not 1891 has it 


difficult to get ready cash or to make a decent 


the speeches were loeal 


since been so 


newspaper: 


living. A tremendous horde of men are out of 


work. 


“Examples of extravagance set them in our 
schools of today will result in extravagance on 
their part in the future. Children educated in 
marble halls with mahogany equipment will not 
know when to don overalls in later life. 

“The school system is over-feminized, and too 
Omaha 
girls fitted for teaching in colleges of the state 


must accept jobs behind counters of department 


many married women are employed. 


stores because there are no vacancies. 


“Many modern teachers use slang and do 
things that common, mediocre persons do. It 


because on the 
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is shocking. When I was a boy, teachers were 


supposed to have ideals. 


“Some enemies of our schools would attempt 
to alienize this institution of America. 
[ am in favor of turning such persons out to 
share the beauties of the experience of the old 


basie 


king who ate grass for seven years. 


“There are too many fads and foibles in our 
schools. I have heard of the Charleston being 
danced in Omaha schools, the low down, abom- 
inable Charleston that shouldn’t be taught any 
where this side of Hades. I wish the city coun- 
ceil had guts enough to bar it from the city en- 
tirely.” 


More and similar quotations might be cited, 
but none of them were to the point. The ques- 
tion whether the employment of a business man 
ager for the school system was in the interest 
of economy and efficiency or not, became sec- 
ondary. Instead 
language which 
the prestige of 


Its merits were not analyzed. 
there was a flood of intolerant 
could only result in lowering 
the schools. 


Some of the school authorities that have been 
exposed to this form of attack have not been 
intimidated. They have held that the board 
of education is the legally established medium 
through which the schools are administered and 
that no self-respecting body so organized can 
surrender the fate of the schools to mass meet 
ing’ methods. 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

TION 
Better cooperation of local Chambers of Com- 
with boards will result if the 
edueational program of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States is carried out. This 
national through its 
to interest local Cham- 
in a more active support to plans of the 
local school authorities for the conduct and de- 


AND EDUCA- 


merce school 


organization, Education 
Bureau, is attempting 


bers 


velopment of the publie schools under their 
charge. 

To carry out this program it is urging local 
Chambers to elect “committees on education” 
to study local education needs and movements 
proposed to meet them, and in what ways the 
Chamber can assist. It has issued several pub- 
lieations for the general information of Cham 
ber members. 

The methods of carrying out its program is 
illustrated by the means adopted in securing 
material for the bulletins. Three years ago a 
questionnaire was sent to all local Chambers 
with the request that the information on these 
two subjects suggested be secured and returned. 
A large number of replies were received. They 
showed that the local education committees had 
made real their situations and 
secured information by visiting schools and by 
interviewing school boards and superintendents. 
these the first of the 
bulletins were made. Recently a similar ques- 
tionnaire was sent again. 


studies of 


From returns editions 
The replies show the 
The informa- 
tion goes into revised editions of the bulletins 
soon ready for distribution. The great value 
of the work has been the local interest aroused 


results of three years’ activities. 


by the studies and the better cooperation re- 
sulting. 

Other phases of education in which the Na 
tional Organization is enlisting the active in- 
terest of locals is a “closer supervision of activi- 
ties of school children during vacation periods” ; 
a “back-to-school” 
tion of illiteracy” 


movement; and an “eradica- 


campaign. It is preparing 
for publication several additional bulletins on 
“The Teacher”; 


“The 


and others. 


“School Laws and Administra- 


tion”: Rural School”; “Immigration,” 











The Locker in the Modern School 


Daniel V. Trapp 


THIRD ARTICLE—SPECIFYING AND BUYING 


After giving consideration to the various 
types and designs of lockers, so that one may be 
more conversant with the purposes and advan- 
tages of the types, the next item for considera 
tion should be the actual preparation of speci- 
fications for purchasing. This would encompass 
the proper specifying of what is wanted and the 
method of asking for prices or bids. 


Many architects and school boards specify one 

more makes of the trade mark, 
or by the name of the manufacturer or maker 
and then follow this with the term “or equal.” 
There is no such thing.as absolute equality in 
the materials or construction of two different 
makes of school equipment. The use of the 
words only raises a question of doubt 
and invites subsequent controversy, in which 
the architect or school board must exercise their 
judgment under The result 
frequently leads to embarrassment and regret. 


or lockers by 


“or equal” 


adverse conditions. 


The best that can be said for specifying “or 
equal” is embodied in the statement of an archi 
tect who said: “It the 
part of the specification protect a 


client against monopoly, or 


is a poor attempt 
to 
else it 
not sure of exactly 
should it be 
able to permit bids to be received on types and 
makes of lockers 
the 


than to 


on 
writer 
shows that 


he 


advis 


is what 


the architect 


wants.” However, deemed 
not contemplated originally, 
the 


and 


a clause like 
much better 


following will cover 
add 
a more distinct 
“The lockers he rein specified denote 
the standard of quality desired. Other makes 
may be quoted on, but the bidders tel] 
what will be the difference another 
make than the one specitied is used.” 


case 
“or equal” will 


also give analvsis of respective 


values. 


must 


in price if 


The Use of “Open” Specifications 

The of specifications 
similar to the following, which is used by some 
of the leading school boards and architects in 
obtaining prices on their locker equipment, will 
do the most to secure for schools, high grade 
lockers that have an established market value. 
It will insure bids on a fair competitive basis. 


use general or “open” 


“ 


locker specifications cover lock 
box lockers, and gymnasium basket racks 
and will be found most complete for all genera! 
purposes. 


These “open” 


ers, 


Suggested General or “Open” 
tions 

Doors: Shall be of No. 20 gauge steel ade- 
quately reinforced and stiffened with “tubular” 
reinforcements at each vertical edge and flanged 
at top and bottom edges; or, may be of No. 16 
gauge steel flanged on all four edges and welded 
at corners. Steel for doors shall be full cold- 
rolled, patent-leveled enameling stock, or equi- 
valent, free from surface irregularities and cap- 
able of taking a high grade enamel finish. 

Door Frames: 


Locker Specifica- 


Uprights shall be 1”x1”x%” 
hard steel angles, or approved construction of 
equal strength. Cross members shall be 14%x%” 
No. 14 gauge formed steel channels, joined to 
uprights at each end by two %%” countersunk 
head rivets or by welding; or, may be of steel 
angle or other approved construction of suffi- 
cient strength to form a substantial rigid frame. 

Body: Sides, backs, tops, bottoms and shelves 
shall be not lighter than No. 24 gauge cold-rolled 
steel. 


a 


Locking Device: Shall be simple, substantial 
and tamper-proof preferably of the 
one-piece” 


“concealed, 
type, operated by stamped steel (not 
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cast) straight line handle, latching automatically 
when the door is closed without lifting or operat- 
ing the handle. There shall be three locking 
points on single tier lockers and two on double 
tier lockers, the points of contact to be directly 
opposite the hinges. All doors shall be provided 
with a padlocking attachment consisting of a 
plate with hasp attached to the door adjacent to 
a hole in the handle so the handle cannot be 
operated when padlock is affixed (unless herein- 
after specified padlocks are not included in these 
specifications). 


Locks: All lockers shall be furnished with 
master keyed flat key, (grooved key or paracen- 
tric may be specified if desired) locks of stand- 
ard manufacture with two keys for each lock (if 
combination locks are called for they should be 
of a size and type interchangeable with the 
standard flat key locks) (Padlocks either of flat 
key type or combination type can be furnished 
when specified). 

Hinges: Shall be of the type known as full 
looped with five knuckles and shall be at least 
1%” in width, attached to door frame with two 
fs” countersunk head rivets and to door with two 
14-20 binder head machine screws and nuts. If 
“butt” hinges are used they shall be sufficiently 
larger and heavier to afford equal strength. All 
hinges shall be so positioned that pins cannot be 
driven out. There shall be at least three hinges 
on single tier locker doors, 
double tier locker doors. 


and two hinces on 


Legs: Where called for, legs shall extend at 
least 4%” clear below cross member of door 
frame. Front legs shall be integral with frame 


and be provided with detachable adjustable floor 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Durabilt Locker Co, 
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( Y Gach year more school architects 


specify Fenestra Windows 
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ee ARCHITECTURAL FENESTRA “= 


| Building at Salida, Colorado 





per & Desjardens 


Wr you put your school build- plentiful distribution of daylight; better 


ing plans into the hands of an control of ventilation; easy operation; 
experienced school architect you will 


R. C. Whitlock convenient washing from inside; unob- 


probably find Fenestra in his specifications. structed shading; protection against fire; 


This growing preference is clearly economical replacement of lights that 

’ shown by the ever increasing number of are broken. All these are practical 
E°STABLISHED per- , ba die ; ly ” 

manently in your local- modern school buildings equipped advantages. 
ity is a complete Fenestra s ali mae. | a? : , 
organization ready to give with Fenestra Reversible Ventilator He also gains beauty with the 
you immediate help on any 7; , : P “lj 
alien nasi Sue taes Windows. narrow steel bars and small, sparkling 
before you. Designing, When your architect specifies Fenestra panes of Fenestra—and a practical and 
estimating, detailing, ship- / ‘ ; : 
ment, erection — Fenestra Windows he insures cheerful, healthful beautiful school, the pride of the com- 
men assure complete _ . . . 
responsibility for a satisfac- classrooms. With them he _ obtains munity, is the result. 


tory steel window installa- 
tion by handling the entire 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., R-2266 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
ob, all the way through 


Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., Toronto, Can 


Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


onesira 


> schools and institutions 
fos homes and apartments 
commercial buildings 
‘e all industrial structures 
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THE IDEAL LIGHT FOR 
CLASSROOM ILLUMINATION 
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Hundreds of schools and colleges have found in 
DENZAR the perfect solution of their lighting 
problem. We shall be happy to mail to any school 
executive, on request, a copy of the DENZAR cat- 
PENDANT TYPE DENZAR alog which illustrates and describes the various 
FOR HIGH CEILINGS aie —_ ' 
types and sizes of this ideal light for schools. 











Beardslee Chandelier =~. : 
Mfg,Co,Chicago, wise ue | 





Continued from Page 74) tion clauses for the various standard arrange- ends of each locker section. These strips are to 


x 
plates and the rear legs shall be individually ents, are suggested as follows: be made of No. 16 gauge full cold-rolled patent ‘ 
adjustable for height. Note: When lockers are (A) Lockers are to be placed in recesses leveled special enameling steel approximately 3” 
to be placed on raised bases they should be fur- provided for them, and the contractor is to ful wide so attached to present a neat smooth finish. : 
nished without legs. nish recess closing strips to cover the gaps at Wood recess closing strips are to be furnished 

Tops: All lockers shall have flat tops (unless the ends and across the top of each locker sec- to cover the gaps across the top of each locker 
sloping tops are specified). tion. These strips are to be made of No. 16 section by the general contractor. 

Ventilation. Doors shall have standard louvre gauge full cold-rolled, patent leveled special (C) Lockers are to be placed in recesses pro- 
perforations not less than six louvres near top enameling steel approximately 3” wide so at- vided but the gaps at the ends and across the top : 
and bottom of single tier lockers and three near tached to present a neat smooth finish. of each locker section are to be covered by 
top and bottom of double tier lockers. Louvres (B) Lockers are to be placed in recesses pro- W00d moulding not included in these specifica- 
shall be preferably 6” wide by %” deep to afford vided for them and this contractor is to furnish tions. 
maximum circulation of al , recess closing strips to cover the gaps at the Box Locker Specifications 

Equipment: All lockers single tier shall have Ron lecines conten ty eeeerel tik aie 


one hat shelf, approximately 9” below top of 
locker, double tier lockers none. All lockers 
shall have one double prong ceiling hook and at 
least one single prong side hook on each side 
and back. 

Finish: All lockers shall be finished with olive 
green baked enamel. (Other colors may be had 
at reasonable extra cost when specified) door 
handles and padlock attachments dull black 
baked enamel. Coat hooks shall be electro- 
galvanized of zinc plated or otherwise thorough- 
ly rust proofed. All screws and nuts shall be 
rust proofed by the Parker-process. Where 
screw heads are visible on outside of locker they 
shall be of the slotless or binder-head type. 

Number Plates: Each locker shall have a 
polished brass or aluminum number plate with 
black filled depressed numbers not less than 42” 
high, plates to be attached with split rivets. 

Workmanship: Shall be of strictly high 
grade character, throughout. All like parts 
shall be standard and interchangeable accurately 
formed and correctly fitted. 


lowing specifications of standard lockers: 

Doors: Shall be of No. 16 gauge full cold- 
rolled, patent leveled enameling stock, or equiva- 
lent, flanged on all edges. 

Door Frames: Same as for lockers with No. 
20 gauge intermediates channel cross members 
between door openings, or equivalent. 

Combination Handle and Padlock Attachment: 
All box lockers shall be furnished with combina- 
tion handle and padlock attachment, preferably 
with neatly formed stamped steel (not cast) 
straight pull curl handle design. Spring clips 
shall be provided so that when the doors are 
closed they will remain shut. 

Equipment: No hooks or shelves included un- 
less specified. 








Gymnasium Basket Rack Specifications 
Uprights: Shall be open or “skeleton” type 
with 1”x1”x%” hard steel angles or equivalent 
front and rear, punched for attaching shelves 
and diagonal braces. (Closed or “solid” type 
with No. 24 gauge cold-rolled steel between up- 














Specifications for Recessed Wall Lockers Lo right members can be furnished when speci- 
Because of the increased demand for lockers fied.) Upright members shall be more than five 


’ . . , ° - CORRIDOR LOCKERS INSTALLED AT THE HIGH > 7” 
recessed in the corridor walls, typical specifica SCHOOL, FORT MADISON, IOWA feet on centers. 
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Simple arithmetic— 


Multiply the number of pupils attend- 











ing your school by one hundred and fifty. 
Result: the approximate number of foot- 





steps that tramp noisily up and down the 
corridors of your building every day. 


Multiply this figure by the number of 











days in the school year and you have a 
total of mammoth proportions. 

Conclusion: school corridors and class- 
rooms demand floors of proved durability 
and quiet; floors such as Gold Seal Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In hundreds of fine school 
buildings this noise-absorbing school floor 
has fully demonstrated its ability to with- 
stand constant heavy traffic. 


And 


—withevery Gold Sea/ Battleship Linoleum 








“to make assurance double-sure”’ 


Hoor installed according to BoNDED 
fLoors specifications is obtainable a 
Surety Bond against repair expense 
(issued by U.S. Fidelityand Guaranty Co.). 
Let us tell you more about the BonpED FLoors 


modern methods that assure permanent floors 
at no sacrifice of economy and comfort. 


Bonprp Floors Company, INc. 
New York Philadelphia Cle veland 


i ston 





Detroit 
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Shreveport High School 


DURIRON EQUIPPED E. F. Nield, Architect 


Why Over 1,000 High Schools Have Installed Duriron 


Acid, like fire, is “a good servant but a poor master.” 
Chemistry and science courses require the use of acids, 


and their disposal into the waste lines 


‘auses trouble 


with pipe of any material except acid-proof Duriron. 
Plumbing repairs and replacements are costly and 


disfiguring. 
and dangerous. 


Leaking acid is destructive, unsanitary 


Duriron drain pipe and fittings, sinks, outlets, traps, 
and all laboratory equipment subject to acid attack, 
offer 100‘. immunity from failure of this vital specifi- 
cation. Duriron is guaranteed, and does not need the 
guarantee. Consequently, since 1922 over a thousand 
schools, both new and old, have the paid-up insurance 
that Duriron provides. 


Let us send Duriron Bulletin No. 134-A 


Duriron is produced only 


me DURIRON Company 





(Concluded from Page 76) 

Diagonal Braces: (Furnished with skeleton 
type construction only.) Shall be full cold- 
rolled patent leveled No 16 gauge special 
enameling steel punched for attaching to up- 
rights at ends and rear of open or “Skeleton” 
type sections. 

Basket Separators: Shall be wing type made 
of not less than No. 20 gauge special enameling 
steel bolted to under side of shelves, making in- 
dividual compartments. 

Shelves: Shall be of not less than No. 20 
gauge special enameling steel adequately rein- 
forced and having a wide flange at rear to serve 
as a back stop for baskets. 

Padlock Hasps: Shall be of not less than 
No. 16 gauge steel formed to provide a secure 
means of locking the baskets in position. 

Racks: Shall be open or “skeleton” type to 
allow for maximum air circulation. (Closed or 
“Solid” type with not less than No. 24 gauge 
steel between uprights can be furnished if speci 
fied.) 

Number Plates: Each basket opening shall 
have a polished brass or aluminum number plate 
with black filled depressed number not less than 
%” high, plates to be securely attached to the 
shelves. 

Bolts and Nuts: Shall be rust-proofed by the 
All outside bolt heads shall be 
of the slotless or binder head type. 

Finish: Racks shall be finished with olive 
green baked enamel (other colors at reasonable 
extra cost when specified). 

Wire Baskets: Shall be made of No. 15 gauge 
wire woven on 1” square mesh, reinforced with 
«” wire around top and %” wire at upright 
corners and diagonally across bottom. Baskets 
shall be provided with loop for padlock attach 
ment and tinned number plates (brass number 


Parker process. 


plate with black filled 
depressed numbers at ex- 
tra cost, if specified) and 
finished with heavy coat- 
ing of tin after manufac- 
tured. Standard _ sizes 
8%" wide, 13” deep, 842” 
high; or 11%” wide x 13” 
deep x 8%” high. 

Size of Racks: (Racks 
may vary to accommo- 
date 30 to 40. baskets 
each.) 

Workmanship: Shall 
be of strictly high grade 
character throughout. All 
like parts shall be stand- 
ard and interchangeable, 
accurately formed and 
correctly fitted. 

(To be 


conelnded in July) 


TYPICAL LAYOU' 
FOR 
BOYS’ LOCKER ROOM, 
IN CONNECTION 
WITH A 


GYMNASIUM 
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TYPICAL LOCKER ROOM PLAN: 


ALE: 5 “=14O" 


een DIMENSIONS « 
A" WIOTH OF LOcKER +12" 
“B WiO TH OF LOCKER + 6” 
G ax WIDTH OF LOCKER +6 
D” AT LEAST 24" 
E’ WIDTH OF LOCKER +18" 


ho LENGTH Varies 


ial li ercrs = 


PLAN its: MAK. ite, 


=e 


re —= 
Brecw 
YELLOW Pre Fico Limes 











+ ELEVATION: 
‘ a «DETAIL C OF LO FQ BENCH: 
SINGLE TIER LOCKERS: Sc, J KLE DENC ‘DOUBLE TIER LOCKERS 
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THE UPPER PICTURE shows the Mce- 
gregor Library, Highland Park, Mich., 
equipped throughout with PeerVent Units. 
Architects: Tilton & Githens, New York; 
Burrowes & Eurich, Detroit. Heating-Ven- 
tilating Contractors: Legett-Doll-Forste) 
Co., Detroit. 


THE LOWER PICTURE shows the stand 
ard type of PeerVent Unit, 36 inches high, 
4 inches deep. Concealed types also can be 
furnished, with many special adaptations 
for various architectural requirements. 

No Drafts. Desks can be placed close to 
PeerVent Units without discomfort to occu- 
pants. The incoming air is directed verti- 
cally to the ceiling, with ample velocity to 
insure complete diffusion throughout the 
room. 

No Ducts. The PeerVent System requires 
no built-in or sheet metal ducts; no warm- 
air passages of any kind to waste heat 
through radiation and collect dust, germs, 
and vermin; no passages for smoke to cause 
fire panic. 


CHICAGO 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
196 Worthington St. 








New Building 


Easy Installation. PeerVent Units occupy little more spvace 
than ordinary radiators. Many adaptations are furnished, 
including concealed and semi-concealed types, to meet special 
architectural needs. 


Low First Cost. The PeerVent Unit System saves space, 
cuts down structural costs, eliminates large and expensive 
apparatus and apparatus rooms, boiler pits, ducts, sheet 
metal flues, etc. 


Economical Operation. Ventilation can be stopped instantly 
when a Unit-equipped room is unoccupied. There is no waste. 
An open window in one room cannot affect all other rooms, 
nor can the speed of one motor affect ventilation of a whole 
building. 


Quick Heating. Cold rooms can be heated quickly with 
standard PeerVent Units, before being occupied, by means of 
recirculation. 


Dependable. No user has ever had mechanical trouble with 
the PeerVent Units. There is nothing to get out of order. 
Units built by this Company twelve years ago are still giving 
trouble-free service year after year. 


One Room or Many. One or two rooms used after hours can 
be ventilated separately and economically with the PeerVent 
System. The cost of ventilating rooms not used is com 
pletely eliminated. 


For New or Old Buildings. Where buildings are constructed 
in sections, each section can be equipped with PeerVent Units 
without effect upon other parts of the building. Old build- 
ings can be equipped almost as easily as new ones. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Company, Inc. 
Skillman Ave. and Hulst St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


808 Monadnock Bldg. PITTSBURGH DETROIT 240 Seventh Avenue South 
BOSTON 339 Second Avenue 723 Lafayette Bldg. _PORTLAND, ORE. 
100 Boylston St. CLEVELAND DES MOINES 927 Beard of Trade Bldg. 
1836 Euclid Avenue 520 Securities Building TORONTO, CANADA 


Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St 


PEERVYENT 


Heating and Ventilating Units 
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BERLOY 








ore to finished product, is controlled 


man experienced in his work. 


San Francisco 





In this company the coordination of proven specialized ability, 
teamwork and the finest of mechanical equipment, makes good 
service easy and good lockers a certainty. 


There is close contact between the plant and the office, between 
technical men and practical men, between sales and production. 
In this way, the expert ability of many men is focused upon the 








One Organization Handles Every Detail 


Every step in the production of Berloy Lockers, from raw iron 
by one organization. 
rhroughout this entire Berloy plant each position is filled by a 


for school use. 


The best materials that can be produced are put into Berloy 
Lockers. Heavy reinforcement of those parts most subjected to 
wear and strain is an additional assurance of long service. 


Over a million Berloy Lockers are today faithfully maintaining 
the Berloy standard of excellence in daily service. In the build- 
ing and installing of this great number Berloy engineers have 
thoroughly learned the conditions that must be met. These men 


are at your service. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO. 


Boston New York 
Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Dallas 


y 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKE 


single aim of making Berloy Lockers the standard of excellence 


Chicago St. Louis 
Roanoke 











BERLOY 


Kansas City 
Jacksonville 








WASHINGION 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, formerly U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation 
The Phipps Bill (S. 3533) 

The opposition to the Curtis-Reed Federal 
Department of Education Bill now before Con 
gress, has resulted in a new proposal by Sena 
tor Lawrence C. Phipps of Denver, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. This is the enlargement and better 
definition of the functions of the Bureau of 
Education so that it may carry out the work 
proposed in the department bill. It would re- 
main, however, a Bureau and not be made into 
a department. The action has been taken be 
cause the principal opposition was against the 
creation of a new department, and not against 
the functions proposed. 

The bill leaves the Bureau as at present, a 
fact-finding and advisory agency, without ex 
tending in any way the administrative functions 
it now has. It would continue to study the gen- 
eral field of education and each of its branches 
in order to distribute information and advice 
as requested. Under its provisions an “Assist 
ant Commission of Education” is provided, to 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
All investigators, specialists, etc., would be ap 
pointed from certified lists of the Civil Service 
Commission as at present. 

The new measure would create two advisory 
educational boards. The first is the Federal 
Council on Education, to consist of one repre 
sentative from each of the Federal executive 
departments. Its duties would be to correlate 
the educational work of the various departments 
by formulating and recommending educational 
policies. Its functions would be wholly advisory 
to the departments, each representative report 
ing the findings to his own department. 

The other board would be known as the 
National Council on Education. It will be com- 
posed of fifteen members representing various 
public and private educational interests. Mem 
bers would be appointed by the Commissioner 
of Education for terms of six years. They 
would serve without pay hut would receive 








actual expenses incurred in attending meetings 

held at least once a year. The bill carries an 

appropriation but very little greater than the 

present appropriation. 

District of Columbia Schools and Maryland and 
Virginia School Children 

Approximately 3,000 children living in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia, and attending public 
schools in the District of Columbia will be de- 
barred from the District schools if a proviso 
in the District appropriation bill becomes a law. 
The proviso is that none of the money appro- 
priated may be expended on any child whose 
parents or legal guardians do not “dwell” in 
the District. The House has already passed it, 
with a vote of 78 to 58. 

The wording of the restriction was selected 
because of parliamentary difficulties in includ 
ing legislation such as that desired in an appro 
priation bill. The first wording stated that 
children not resident of the district and attend- 
ing schools in the district should pay tuition. 
In this form the legislation would have been un- 
parliamentary and non-effective. Tuition-paying 
pupils could probably be accepted in the district’s 
schools under this proposed proviso if the tui- 
tion fee be made great enough to pay the total 
cost of their schooling. 

For a number of years there has been much 
discussion of the question of the attendance of 
Maryland and Virginia children in the district 
schools without charge to them or their states. 
They have been permitted to attend without 
paying tuition, because for the most part, they 
are the children of government employees, “who 
cannot afford to live in Washington.” It has 
been of advantage to them to attend the schools 
of Washington which are better than those in 
the surrounding counties, and it has been a con 
siderable saving in the cost of education to 
these counties. To care for 3,000 children now, 
practically all of them in two Maryland 
counties and one Virginia county, means a great 
outlay for these counties to provide buildings, 
equipment, and teachers. 

On the other hand, the district would have re 
leased for its own children the equivalent of 75 
classrooms. In actual effect it would relieve 
the present over-crowding in the majority of 
chools outside of the center of Washington, cut 
down the size of classes where teachers have 
nore than the generally recognized maximum 


number for efficient work, and it would permit 
the closing of a considerable number of tem- 
porary and portable buildings. It would save 
the taxpayers of the district approximately 
$150,000 for aynual maintenance of the schools 
attended by these children and a much larger 
annual amount in the cost of new buildings to 
care for the ever increasing enrollment. 
Education and Income 

Education and wealth, income and illiteracy is 
the subject of a recent study by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, the results of which will 
be of assistance in answering the question, 
“How much may a state properly expend for 
public education?” 

The most valuable part of the study is the 
relationship of education and income. The 
states are listed with their expenditures for edu- 
cation in 1900 and 1910 and their per capita in- 
come for 1919. These incomes are _ probably 
affected by the educational efforts of ten and 
twenty years previous. The study seems to 
prove it. The states having the highest per 
capita incomes are those which spent the most 
per capita for education a decade or two decades 
before. Evidently the previous educational ex- 
penditure had some effect upon the per capita 
income. 

State wealth does not respond so quickly to 
the influence of education; neither is the effect 
so pronounced as on income. Nevertheless, the 
correlations of rankings and comparisons of 
actual figures show the same general result as 
with income—the states which have been spend- 
ing most for education are the ones which show 
the largest per capita wealth. The converse is 
also marked by few exceptions; states spending 
less for education were lower in per capita 
wealth. 

Illiteracy is decreasing in the United States, 
although in eighteen states the native born still 
furnish more than half of the illiterates within 
the state; in seven of these the majority of the 
illiterates are native white. States with higher 
expenditures per capita for education usually 
have less illiteracy, and states with lower per 
capita expenditure for education have higher 
percentages of illiteracy. 

Higher per capita income and wealth are 
usually found in states with the lower percen- 
tages of illiteracy. 


Continued on Pave 8&8) 
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This Book is a Masterpiece of Business Literature! 


At YALE and other famous Institutions of 
Learning, it gained immediate recognition. 
Authorities in Vocational Education have 
praised it enthusiastically. You will like it. 











EVER BEFORE in the History of this Industry has any business 
literature created so much comment in prominent Universities, 
Technical Schools and Colleges, and among Authorities in 

Vocational Education — as well as among Architects, Contractors, 
Realtors and others vitally interested in better buildings. 


You, too, will find this MILCOR Book on “Modern Modes in Better 


Plastering” truly interesting. It will give you a new conception 


of the value of metal lath construction. 


It points the way toward 


practicability and economy in firesafe, sanitary, permanent buildings. 


Every School Board Member — every Professor in Vocational Education — every Student 


in Architecture or Building Construction, should 


see this unusual Book. It will be 


sent without cost to all readers of the American School Board Journal who request it. 


MILWAUKEE CoRRUGATING CompPaAny, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LA CROSSE, WIS 


MILCO 


METAL LATH and METAL ROOFING for SAFETY 





CA Few interesting opinions: “After 
looking through its contents I must admit 
that it is the most comprehensive book of 
its kind I have ever seen. It is adaptable 
for school use and besides serving as an 
instructional book, it will occupy a prom- 
inent place on my desk, so that pupils 
may peruse and use it at will” (Buffalo, 
N. Y. Public Schools). —“This Book I feel 
sure would prove to be a valuable publi- 
cation in the hands of students in build- 
ing departments of various schools and 
colleges” (State of New Jersey). — “I 
have been quite interested in your Book 
and would like copies for distribution to 
members of my senior classes in Building 
Construction and Architecture” (Yale) 





(Continued from Page 80) 

Education does not supply natural ability, but 
merely develops it. The educated man or 
woman has a wider field of opportunity and has 
a better chance than the untrained individual of 
equal ability. More people with education 
achieve success than do those without such 
training. 

Notwithstanding obvious difficulties of prov- 
ing such matters statistically, it seems clear 
from this study that properly applied expendi- 
ture for education is profitable to the state be- 
cause it tends to increase income and wealth, 
aids in the decrease of illiteracy, and gives to 
the individual better opportunities for self-de- 
velopment and achievement, as well as a higher 
standard of living. 

Public High School Enrollment 


The U. S. Bureau of Education has a record 
of 19,442 public high schools in the United 
States. Reports were received by it from 


14,827 for the school year 1923-24, of which 
number 704 are classified as junior high schools, 
1,316 as junior-senior high schools, and 181 as 
three-year senior high schools. In 1924, re- 
ports were received from 771 more schools than 
reported in 1922. There were 16,300 public 
high schools in 1918 on the Bureau records. 

The total enrollment reported for 1924 is 
2,538,381, which is an increase of 308,974 over 
that reported for 1922. The state departments 
of education report a total of 3,407,801 in public 
high schools in the various states, which indi- 
cates that individual state department reports 
are more complete than those of the Bureau of 
Education. The total number of colored stu- 
dents reported for 1924 is 51,745, an increase 
of 16,014, or 44.8 per cent over 1922. The 
greatest increase is in the number of colored 
girls enrolled, 46.2 per cent. The increase for 
all types of students reported is 13.9 per cent. 
The increase for the several years of high 
school are as follows: First year, 7.5 per cent; 
second year, 13.9 per cent; third year, 18.7 per 
cent; fourth year, 25.3 per cent. These figures 
Indicate a healthy growth for the public high 
school, and that the students already enrolled 
are staying in school longer. 

Enrollments were taken by course of study, 
with instructions not to include single subjects 
of study, but subjects organized in groups. 
Academic were reported by 14,783 


courses 








schools, with 2,318,363 students taking such 
courses; 3,742 schools have 540,975 in commer- 
cial courses; 3,860 schools have 160,140 in home 
economics courses; 2,089 schools have 155,167 in 
manual training courses; 2,604 schools have 
56,469 in agriculture courses; 434 schools have 
41,998 in industrial or trade courses, and 1,453 
schools have 34,138 in teacher-training courses. 
Similar data were gathered in 1918. The in- 
crease in number taking industrial and trade 
courses since 1918 is 153 per cent; in academic 
courses, 86 per cent; in manual training courses, 
60 per cent; in home economics courses, 57 per 
cent; in commercial courses, 55 per cent; in 
agriculture courses, 46 per cent; and in teacher- 
training courses, 28 per cent. 

The number of public high school teachers re- 
ported for 1924 is 133,395, or an increase of 
35,741 over 1920. This is an increase of 40.6 
per cent for men teachers, and 34.4 per cent for 
women. The number of students per teacher 
has increased from 20.5 in 1920 to 22.1 in 1922. 

No tabulation is presented showing the size of 
the high school by states. There are reported 
5,110 schools with 50 students or less, and 9,150 
with 100 or less. There are thirteen high 
schools with an enrollment of more than 5,000 
each, one having 8.410 students. The average 
size has increased from 140 students in 1920 to 
199 in 1924. 

Seasonal Operation in Construction Industry 

The amount of building contracts awarded 
during the past fall and winter months, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Standards, has been 
the largest on record and is apparently due to 
consistent efforts to promote winter building, 
in which the Department of Commerce has co- 
operated. Actual building operations have pro- 
ceeded at a high rate for the season, except 
where outdoor work has been held up on account 
of severe weather. Comparative figures of con- 
tracts awarded in 36 eastern states are given 


below. 
Contracts Awarded in 36 Eastern States 
(In millions of dollars) 
Month Season 
1924-25 1925.26 
November SSO 465 
December 328 511 
January 297 457 
February (3 weeks) 212 254 


In view of these large contracts, it is 
able that time lost in getting operations 


prob- 
under 


way during the first two months of spring will 
be unusually small. The bureau’s study of sea- 
sonal construction showed that it was custo- 
mary for a large proportion of building-trades 
workers to be idle in April, May, and often 
June, even though there might be a considerable 
showing of new jobs commencing. While the 
above figures apply to all building contracts, 
they are true for school building in the same 
general ratio. 


Proposed Election Board of Education for the 
District of Columbia 

The socalled “Gasque Bill” now before Con- 
gress reviewed in an earlier issue of the School 
Board Journal has made unexpected progress. 
A favorable report for its passage has been 
made by the Committee on Education, the Com- 
mittee vote being ten to three. Before the vote 
was taken two important amendments were 
agreed upon. The first provides that any per- 
son qualified to vote for members of the board 
must be 21 years of age, a resident of the dis- 
trict, not insane nor convicted of felony. The 
second puts the machinery for the election in 
the hands of the district commissioners rather 
than the school board. 

The pasage of the bill would mean a board 
of education for the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia elected by the residents of the 
district. The number of members would be 
nine as at present, each elected for three years, 
one-third of the terms expiring each year. The 
annual election would be the third Saturday in 
May. The powers and functions of the board 
remain unchanged, but it is urged by sponsors 
of the measure, that the board would feel more 
sensitive to suggestions of the citizens if 
elected by them, than as at present, selected by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict. A peculiarity of the present method is 
that, although the judges fill vacancies on the 
board as they occur, they have no power to 
create a vacancy if a member of the board is un- 
satisfactory to the citizens or to any constituted 
governmental powers. 

The opposition of the present board of educa- 
tion to the Gasque Bill seems to have had little 
effect on the House Committee of Education. 
The amendments by the Committee are in line 
with the proposals of Senator Capper in his bill 
for an elective board for the district. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


are transferred from one pupil to 
another in a Neat, Clean condition 


when 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Because these durable Covers—which are both 
Waterproof and Weatherproof receive all the 
Wear, Soiling and Filth 


Instead of the Book 


A HOLDEN COVER 
A SANITARY PRECAUTION 


[Samples Free] 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 
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Medical Inspection of Pupils in the District of 
Columbia 

Legislation providing for the administration 
of the school medical inspection work by a new 
bureau in the District Health Department is 
being prepared for introduction in Congress. 
This is the solution proposed for the present 
conflict between the school board and the health 
department relative to the inspection of pupils. 
The medical inspection of pupils is now under 
eentrol of the health department, placed there 
by a ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury. 
Before this ruling it had been under the school 
board. The board is of the opinion that it 
should be under its charge and has urged Con- 
gress for action specifically placing it under 
the administrative officers of the school system. 

The new bill which has been drafted by a com- 
mittee of civic and welfare leaders in conference 
with members of the House and Senate, pro- 
vides for a medical examination of pupils and 
teachers of the district public schools; medical 
examination of children applying for work 
permits; inspection of buildings used for school 
purposes by sanitation and health experts, and 
authority to enforce immediate remedy of un- 
healthy conditions; instruction in hygiene to 
pupils and those teachers desiring it; such other 
activities as are generally embraced in the term 
control of disease, and general education of 
teachers and pupils in health. 

Strong emphasis is laid by supporters of the 
work on this last phase. This would be carried 
out by the new bureau in the health department. 
It is felt by the supporters that a bureau, with 
duties defined by the law and devoting its entire 
time to the school pupils, would prove satisfac- 
tory. 

Annuity to Science Service 

This national organization, Science Service, 
with headquarters in Washington, will be able 
to extend its work because of an annuity pro- 
vided for it in the will of the late Edward 
Scripps, founder of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. Public schools and particularly high 
schools will profit. 

The work of the organization is to popularize 
and disseminate scientific information and data 
throughout the country. It keeps in touch with 
scientific developments and offers information 
covering the results of those which seem most 
important in language for the high school and 
upper grade pupil. School authorities and high 
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school principals and science teachers 
found the Science Service of much value. 
Scripps annuity is $30,000. 


SCHOOL 
LAW 


School Lands and Funds 

The Texas legislature, in an act creating a 
school district (Loc. and sp. acts of the 38th 
legislature, 1923, 2nd called session, c. 15), hav- 
ing in the preamble of the act expressly declared 
that the new school district should comprise the 
same territory as that embraced in the old dis- 
trict, but having made a mistake in describing 
the metes and bounds thereof, is held to have 
intended to create a new district identical with 
that of the old district, notwithstanding a cleri- 
cal error in the field notes.—Frass v. Darraou- 
zett Independent School Dist., 277 S. W. Re- 
porter, 751, Tex. Civ. App. 

The Michigan public acts of 1919, No. 351, 
amending the acts of 1881, (No. 164, c. 2, § 9), 
providing that no land which has been taxed for 
building a schoolhouse shall be set off into an- 
other school district except by the consent of a 
two-thirds’ majority of the resident owners of 
the “said land,” are held not to authorize the 
township board to detach lands from a school 
district which had been taxed for building a 
schoolhouse on the consent of two-thirds of the 
resident landowners of that part of the district 
located in a township where such lands formed 
but a fragment of the entire district; “said 
lands” referring to all lands in such a district— 
School Dist. No. 1, Fractional of the Townships 
of Bethany and Pine River and the City of St. 
Louis v. Joint Township Boards of Bethany and 
Pine River Tps., 206 N. W. Reporter, 576, Mich. 

Under the South Carolina civil code of 1922, 
§ 2599, providing “that no school district shall 
be consolidated except upon a petition of at least 
one-third of the qualified voters of the school 
district proposed to be consolidated,” consolida- 
tion of two districts cannot be made except on 
petition of the required number of qualified 
voters from each district.—Goggins v. State 
Board of Education, 130 S. E. Reporter, 645, S. 
C. 








School District Government 

Where it was shown that the election of the 
members of a colored board of education was 
regular in all respects, except as to nominating 
petitions, that certificates of election were duly 
issued to them, and that by virtue of such elec- 
tion they met and organized, after being duly 
sworn as required by the Kentucky statutes, 
§ 3587a5, it is held such officers were at least de 
facto officers, holding under color of title— 
Willis v. Skinner, 277 S. W. Reporter, 490, Ky. 

The acts of a colored board of education in 
levying a school tax for a colored grade school 
could not be collaterally «ttacked in a suit by 
the taxpayers to enjoin the collection of such 
taxes on the ground that such members were not 
properly elected, in that the nominating peti- 
tions required by the Kentucky statutes, 
§$ 3587a7, were irregular.—Willis v. Skinner, 277 
S. W. Reporter, 490, Ky. 

The fact that one member of a board of a con- 
solidated school district, absent and unable to be 
present, did not receive a notice of the proposed 
meeting, did not invalidate the action of the 
remaining members of the board.—Consolidated 
School Dist. of Glidden v. Griffin, 206 N. W. Re- 
porter, 86, Iowa. 

The Pennsylvania school code distinguishes be- 
tween the general and special meetings of school 
boards, and special meetings may be called for 
“general purposes,” but reasonable notice must 
be given of the time and place of holding them 
under the Pennsylvania school code, § 310 (Pa. 
statutes of 1920, § 4719).—In re Redstone Tp. 
School Dist. in Fayette County, 131 A. 226, Pa. 

Where a special meeting of the directors of & 
school district was called for “general purposes” 
under the provision of the Pennsylvania school 
code, § 309 (Pa. general statutes of 1920, 
§ 4718), notice of such a meeting was served upon 
each member of the board on Sunday, and all 
members with the exception of one, who was 
again notified on Monday, the day of the meet- 
ing, assembled on time and at the place fixed, 
constituting a quorum, it is held that such @ 
meeting was valid, regardless of the Sunday 
service, and resignations could be validly ac- 
cepted therein as provided by section 215 (sec- 
tion 4697), since the giving of a notice may be 
waived.—In re Redstone Tp. School Dist. in Fay- 
ette County, 131 A. 226, Pa. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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This is a corridor in the Tipton, Iowa, Consolidated 
School, an exterior view of which is shown on the left 


AS TIPTON BUILT, YOU CAN BUILD 


adopted the principle of final economy. 
Lyon Steel Lockers stand years of school 


Here is the Consolidated School, recently 
completed in a little corn belt town of two 
thousand people, Tipton, Cedar County, house use. 


The frames are strong and 
lowa. rigid. 


A row of Lyon Steel Lockers stays 
in alignment. 


c 


To look upon the exterior of this building, 


or to walk down the hall and around the lhe doors of Lyon Steel Lockers are 
corner past an unbroken rank of handsome rugged. They are hinged solidly. They 
steel lockers, would be to realize that de do not sag nor jam. The locks are strong, 


spite farm conditions, the people of Tipton quiet, and positive. 
did not temporize, did not do “something 


The finish of Lyon Steel Lockers is pleasing 
good enough for the present.” 


and Jasting—the kind for school equipment. 


These lockers are Lyon Steel Lockers re We can offer you an experience of many 


cessed into the walls, as much a part of the 
structure as the steel, bricks and mortar. 
Lipton, by installing Lyon Steel Lockers, 


years in nation-wide installations of school 
lockers. Full information will be sent you 


on receipt of your request. 





Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
Aurora «+ + yon! ___f 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St ZT Prt S* 
CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave., East } TEE! WN Ak Hot 


PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St 
for every storage need 


+ + Illinois 


LOS ANGELES 3375S. Anderson St 
CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St 
DETROIT! 149-159 W. Fort St 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bldg 





ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. 


* ¢ AUTHORIZED AGER TS C.F COBPeese 
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advantages. 


heating systems. 
Write for Dunham Data 
on School Heating. 


Cc, A. DUNHAM CO. 
DUNHAM BUILDING 


450 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 


i Canada bring 


States ar 
Dunham Heating Service as 
” gour office af your 
telephone Consult 





your telephone di- 
rectory for the 
address of our 


fi in your 





city 


The Dunham Heated School Safeguards the Health 
and Insures the Comfort of Students 


. ea even, closely controlled and easily regulated heat supplied by the Dunham Heating System makes for 
a higher health average in the school than may be expected from inferior systems not possessing Dunham 


Rooms and corridors are neither under-heated nor over-heated. Students do their best work when 
the heating system is giving such perfect service. 


Comfort is assured in a Dunham Heated School. 
sence of noise from hissing, sputtering, leaking air valves, or from 
pounding, clattering radiators and piping, such as 
are experienced in old-fashioned one and two pipe 


Also an entire ab- 
















(Continued from Page 84) 

The employment of a superintendent for two 
years by a retiring board of directors of a con- 
solidated school district is held authorized by the 
lowa code of 1924, § 4230, such a district being 
an independent district, in view of sections 4124, 
4125, 4154, 4190, 4198; the supplemental code of 
1915, § 2778; and the Iowa laws of the 39th gen- 
eral assembly, c. 175.—Consolidated School 
Dist. of Glidden v. Griffin, 206 N. W. Reporter, 
86, Iowa. 

School District Property 


The electors of a school district may abandon 
a project of the erection of a schoolhouse after 
once begun.—Crowley v. Board of Education of 
Rural Agricultural School Dist. No. 1, Grosse 
Pointe Tp., 206 N. W. Reporter, 364, Mich. 

On an appeal from a decision of the board of 
education designating a school site under the 
Michigan public acts of 1921, No. 97, the super- 
intendent of public instruction, after setting 
aside such designation, has no power to desig- 
nate another site; such power not being granted 
under authority to review, confirm, set aside, or 
amend a decision of the board.—Crowley v. 
Board of Education of Rural Agr. School Dist. 
No. 1, Grosse Pointe Tp., 206 N. W. Reporter, 
364, Mich. 

Where the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion set aside a school site chosen by the board 
of education under the Michigan public acts of 
1921, No. 97, and the board thereupon in good 
faith rescinded all steps taken to obtain a site, 
the selection by the board over a year later, of 
the same site, was proper where the conditions 
in the community because of which site was 
originally set aside, had materially changed. 
Crowley v. Board of Education of Rural Agr. 
School Dist. No. 1, Grosse Pointe Tp., 206 N. W. 
Reporter, 364, Mich. 

A proceeding by the superintendent of public 
instruction under the authority granted by the 
Michigan public acts of 1921, No. 97, setting 
aside a school site selected by the board of edu- 
cation, is not a proceeding in rem, and though 
the decision of the superintendent is final as to 
such proceeding where the board selected the 
identical site at a time when conditions in the 
community had materially changed, the parties 
aggrieved must appeal to the superintendent a 
second time, and failure to so appeal deprives 
the parties of the right to complain in the court 


of chancery.—Crowley v. Board of Education of 
the Rural Agr. School Dist. No. 1, Grosse Pointe 
Tp., 206 N. W. Reporter, 364, Mich. 

Where a contractor’s bond contained no pro- 
vision that it was given for the use of obligee 
and all persons doing work or furnishing 
materials under or for the contract, nor any 
similar clause, as required by the Georgia laws 
of 1916, p. 94 (Georgia civil code of 1910, § 389, 
et seq.), but specifically provided that no action 
should accrue for the use or benefit of any other 
than the obligee, the trustees of the school dis- 
trict can have no recovery on the bond for the 
use of the materialman.—Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co. v. Hoffman, 130 S. E. Re- 
porter, 375, Ga. App. 

In an action by trustees of a school district 
for the use of a materialman against the surety 
on a bond of a contractor, where the bond did 
not conform to the Georgia laws of 1916, p. 94 
(Civ. code of 1910, § 389, et seq.), and speci- 
fically provided that the right of action should 
accrue thereon only to the use of the obligee, 
and where the trustees sought recovery solely 
because the contractor failed to pay the mate- 
rialman, and it not appearing that they could 
be subjected to liability therefor, and no benefit 
accrued under the bond to the materialman, the 
petition failed to state the cause of action, and 
was demurrable.—Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance Co., v. Hoffman, 130 S. E. Reporter, 375, 
Ga. App. 

The doctrine of the respondeat superior does 
not apply to the board of education in the dis- 
charge of governmental functions.—Katterschin- 
sky v. Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 212 N. Y. S. 424, N. Y. App. Div. 

Teachers 

In a suit for a teacher’s salary, instruction 
that, if the plaintiff became ill after a breach of 
contract by the school board and was therefore 
unable to have continued school work, she would 
not be entitled to recover for the period of time 
that she was unable to teach by reason of such 
illness, it is held properly refused, as being too 
remote and speculative.—School Dist. No. 21 v. 
Hudson, 277 S. W. Reporter, 18, Ark. 





Pupils 
In an action for malicious dismissal from 
school, a member of the school board who had 
nothing to do with the dismissal, being absent 


from the meeting at which action was taken, 
cannot be held liable-—Sweeney v. Young, 131 A. 
155, N. H. 

An action by the school board in dismissing 
the plaintiff from school for improper conduct, 
at a hearing attended by him, was a judicial act, 
having the same incidents as a judgment of a 
court, and exempting the members of the board 
from liability when acting within their jurisdic- 
tion.—Sweeney v. Young, 131 A. 155, N. H. 

Under the New Hampshire laws of 1921, c. 85, 
p. 3, § 10, giving the school board authority to 
dismiss only for gross misconduct and violation 
of the reasonable rules, a further provision that 
a dismissed pupil is not to attend school until 
restored by the board does not prevent the courts 
from setting aside an illegal dismissal, and re- 
storing the pupil’s right to attend school.— 
Sweeney v. Young, 131 A. 155, N. H. 

An order of a school board dismissing a pupil 
for misconduct, if it had jurisdiction, is binding, 
though erroneous, until reversed or corrected, 
and for purposes of determining the liability of 
the members for such judicial act, the error in 
judgment is to be disregarded.—Sweeney V. 
Young, 131 A. 155, N. H. 

Where a school board had general jurisdiction 
to dismiss, but erroneously exercised their 
powers, its members are free from liability for 
their acts.—Sweeney v. Young, 131 A. 155, N. H. 

Where the plaintiff was properly dismissed 
from school, the fact that the board acted mali- 
ciously, which did not make their action wrong- 
ful, does not make it actionable.—Sweeney v. 
Young, 131 A. 155, N. H. 

The action of the head master and superin- 
tendent in bringing about a judgment of a 
school board dismissing the plaintiff for miscon- 
duct, which was within the authority of the 
board, does not make them liable for malicious 
dismissal while the judgment is in force.— 
Sweeney v. Young, 131 A. 155, N. H. 

MASSACHUSETTS DECISION FAVORS 
BOARD 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in the 
case of Edward W. Barrett, school physician, 
against the city of Medford, has rendered a 
decision in favor of the defendant city. 

The case began with an action to recover for 
services rendered as a school physician, or medi- 
cal inspector, of the city, from September 1, 1923, 


(Concluded on Page 88) 
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This principal— 


has every room 











at his finger tips 





The key box of a Western Electric Inter-Phone 
under his hand, this principal reaches into any room 
by touching a button. Literally, every room at his 
finger tips! 





Instant communication between principal and in- 
structors is made possible. Orders and announce- 
ments go out without a moment’s delay. No longer 
need the principal send a messenger, or walk from 
room to room to reach faculty members. 














School boards will find much of interest in the 
Inter-Phone information which a Graybar Electric 
specialist can lay before them. 


rtravbpa R 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Successor to Wesfern Electric Supply Dept. 


Executive offices 100 East 42nd St. New York City 














Offices in 55 Principal Cities 
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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION 
Si? Hearst Tower BvuItvinG 


BALTIMOME AND SOUTH aTREFTe 


flooring for gymnasium use. 


mission, tells the story. 


feature: 


flooring lengths. 


throughout the country. 














Baltimore Standardizes on 


Bloxonend Flooring 


for school gymnasiums 


‘THE Public Improvement Commis- 
sion of the City of Baltimore, Md., 
is convinced that BLOXONEND is 
the most economical and best adapted 


The accompanying letter written by 
H. G. Perring, Engineer for the Com- 
Durable — 
smooth—resilient—attractive—yes, but 
Mr. Perring omitted another salient 
BLOXONEND is the only 
wood flooring adaptable to gymnasium 
use that is splinter and sliver proof. 
Surely schools require safe floors. 


BLOXONEND is furnished in 8 ft. 


The tough end grain 
forms the wearing surface. It has been 
installed in the shops, corridors and 
gymnasiums of 150 of the finer schools 


Write for Booklet “A” and sample. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


BLOXONEND 


sion FLOORING 
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to August 1, 1924, eleven months, at $60, or a 
total of $660. The case was heard in the 
Superior Court, without a jury, and the plain- 
tiff was compelled to apply to the higher court. 

It appears the plaintiff was made temporary 
medical inspector for the schools in November, 
1917, and in June, 1920, his appointment was 
made permanent, and placed under the civil serv- 
ice. During this period he was a member of 
the school board, elected every three years, but 
took no official part as a member of the commit- 
tee since his appointment as medical inspector. 
He continued to perform the duties of medical 
inspector and to serve as a member of the board, 
and in August, 1925, suit was brought against 
the city for $660, the amount he would have re- 
ceived as salary for the work of inspector 

The court, in its decision, pointed out that in 
the absence of a statute permitting it, a school 
board may not elect one of themselves to the 
office of school physician. The duties he is to 
perform as physician are incompatible with the 
duties as a member of the board and he cannot 
consistently be master and servant. 

LEGAL NOTES 

Education’s claim to supremacy was recently 
vindicated when three District Court judges 
rendered an unanimous decision at Minneapolis, 
Minn. The professional men’s club of the city 
has inaugurated an annual debate on the rela- 
tive merits of the different professions repre- 
sented. E. W. Tiegs, assistant superintendent of 
schools, was given a unanimous decision against 
three competitors. 

—Virgil Kidd, a student, was expelled from 
the Richland Center, Wis., high school because 
he failed to pay $250 for three years’ tuition. 
Kidd’s parents live in East Lima, a neighboring 
town, but placed him with an aunt in Richland 
Center and designated her as guardian in order 
to escape the tuition. State Superintendent 
John M. Callahan has advised court action in 
order to determine the merits of the case. The 
beard of education, according to Principal Bonar, 
has decided to insist upon the collection of the 
tuition. 

House Bill 833, which recently passed the 
House of the Rhode Island legislature, contains 
some important changes governing attendance 


in public schools and the issuance of working 
certificates to children. Under the revised law, 
a child must be in regular attendance in school 
for eight years, or must have passed the eighth 
grade and reached the age of 16, before he may 
vo to work. 

Another change provides that, where a child 
has reached the age of 15 and is judged incap- 
able of acquiring the required education because 
of menjal incapacity, he may be allowed to go 
to work after passing the physical 
examination and gaining the approval of the 
superintendent. 

Governor 


necessar\ 


Fields has signed the Howard 
textbook bill, which provides for state-wide 
adoption of textbooks in Kentucky in 1929. 
Under a former law, cities of the first, second, 
third and fourth classes were exempt from the 
adoption of textbooks. 

The new law carries with it a ten-year adop- 
tion, instead of five years as at present. The 
present textbooks must be used for three more 
years. 

The proposal of the Omaha, Nebraska, 
school board to employ a business manager has 
been halted by a taxpayer’s injunction suit. 
The contention is made that it will cost the tax- 
payers $30,000 a year to employ a _ business 
manager and his assistants. C. V. Warfield, 
vice-president of the school board, when advised 
of the suit declared that the action came out of 
a clear sky so far as he knew. “I haven’t 
looked into the matter yet, and am in the dark 
as to its motives, but I apprehend that the move 
may react as a boomerang, and prove to be a 
boost for the manager plan,” he said. 

—A bill has been introduced in the New York 
legislature conferring the title of superintend- 
ent-emeritus upon Dr. William L. Ettinger, 
former superintendent of the New York City 
schools. “No person,” the bill states, “shall be 
eligible for such appointment unless he shall 
have served in the positions of superintendent 
of schools, associate superintendent and district 
superintendent and whose total period of serv- 
ice in such positions shall have been at least ten 
years.” 

—A bill before the New York legislature aims 
to increase the membership of the New York 
City board of education from seven to fifteen 
members. The bill provides that not more than 


nine members shall belong to one party. Five 
each are to be residents of the two boroughs 
having the largest populations; three are to 
come from the borough having the third largest 
population and one from each of the others. 
This would give Manhattan and Brooklyn five 
commissioners each, the Bronx three and Queens 
and Richmond one each. The eight additional 
members provided for in the bill are to be ap- 
pointed before the first Tuesday in May. The 
term of one is to expire in May of next year 
and the terms of the other seven in each of the 
succeeding seven years. 

A group of taxpayers has enjoined the 
Indianapolis, Indiana, board of education from 
selling the Shortridge school site. The court 
sustained the board. 

~The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction has ruled that there is no authority 
given by the statutes to electors whereby they 
may authorize the board to rent public school 
buildings notwithstanding the fact that the 
statute does give the electors full power to 
authorize the sale of a public school building. 

The same department has also ruled that the 
tax levied by the county board of supervisors 
at the regular annual meeting in November for 
school purposes and which we commonly term 
“county tax” is not a “county tax” in any sense 
of the word. It is simply a tax levied upon each 
town, village, and city for school purposes and 
the statute practically determines the amount 
to be raised by each of these municipalities since 
the amount so raised is based upon the appor- 
tionment made by the state superintendent 
within thirty days after the tenth day of De- 
cember in each year. The statute makes it the 
duty of the town treasurer after making pay- 
ment of the state tax from the money collected 
each year to set aside all sums of money levied 
fos school purposes under the resolution passed 
by the county board of supervisors. The money 
so raised cannot be legally used for purposes 
other than the maintenance of schools. 

—St. Louis, Mo. An arrangement has been 
made between the police department, the board 
of education, and the United Railways Company 
to try out the effects of electric safety signals 
adjacent to school buildings. It is planned to 
place safety signals adjacent to two schools, at 
a cost of about $1,850. 
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“Dhere “Wear Is Harshest 


Saree under the constant attack of 
many feet day after day, require a wearing 
surface of exceptional durability. 

Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring is built 

to withstand many years of exacting ser- 

vice. In your class rooms and 

corridors it is quiet and 

comfortable under foot. 





NA’ 
PATENTED 


STEDMAN Propucts COMPANY 
‘Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring”’ 
SoutH BRAINTREE, MAssACHUSETTS 


101 Park Ave., New York Direct BraNcHes 4 Park St., Boston 
1217 Book Bidg., Detroit 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 216 Union Bldg., Cleveland 
News Tower Building, Miami 1524 Chestnut Sc., Phila Agencies in principal cities 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by the Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 








REINFORCED RUBBER FLOORING 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 








Ist. 


gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 


| door open. 


PRICE :—The price is right. 





2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 





Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


2nd. Having two speeds, 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 








Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 











and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 











The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 


the speed at the latch can 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE:—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 





A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 














BUILDING NEWSP2 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


THE ST. PAUL SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

-The school board of St. Paul, Minn., has 
issued a report regarding the buildings under- 
taken or completed since January, 1924. When 
completed, 103 different projects will be in- 
cluded in the list of major school improvements 
resulting from the two bond funds. Of these 
103, 45 are new sites, or enlargement of sites; 
the remainder are building projects. Of the 
58 building projects 50 are completed and now 
in use and three or four more will be ready for 
use by fall. The new buildings represent a net 
added seating capacity since June, 1920, of more 
than 14,000 pupils, or an increase within the six 
years of more than fifty per cent in school 
facilities. 

The buildings completed during 1925 repre- 
sent three types, namely, elementary, junior 
high and junior-senior high schools. The ele- 
mentary buildings completed are the Dean, the 
Bryant, and the Hayden Heights, all six-room 
buildings of the same size and type, to which 
additions may be made at a much reduced cost. 

The junior high schools completed are the 
Woodrow Wilson, the Murray, and the Cleve- 
land. The Wilson school has a capacity of 900 
and is arranged for future additions. The other 
two buildings have a capacity of five hundred 
each and contain eleven classrooms. The Cleve- 
land contains eighteen classrooms and accom- 
modates nine hundred pupils. 

The Washington high school contains fifteen 
classrooms, has a capacity of 750 pupils, and 
represents the first unit of a larger building. 
The Harding high school has a capacity of ap- 
proximately five hundred and contains eleven 
classrooms. 

At present, there are three buildings in course 
of construction, namely the Webster grade 
school, the Webster junior high school, and the 
Monroe junior high school. The Webster grade 
school contains twenty classrooms and has a 
capacity of 850 pupils; the Webster junior high 





school is a duplicate of the Wilson school and 
will be ready in September; the Monroe has a 
capacity of 500 pupils and contains twelve 
classrooms. It will be ready for use in the fall. 

In addition to the new structures, the board 
has: erected additions to the existing buildings 
and has completed the remodeling of seven fur- 
ther buildings. 

SCHOOL PROPERTY IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The North Carolina Department of Public In- 
struction in its latest issue of State School 
Facts, presents some data on schoolhouses and 
school property. The article includes a table 
showing the number of schoolhouses, the value 
of school property, and the average value of 
school property for each schoolhouse for white 
and colored races in rural and city systems, and 
for both races in the state as a whole, from 
1904-1905 to 1924-1925. 

The report shows that during the school year 
1924-1925 there were 7,096 schoolhouses in 
which 809,834 public school children of the state 
were housed. In 1904-1905 there were 7,376 
schoolhouses for 474,111 school children. The 
figures show a decrease of 280 schoolhouses and 
an increase of 335,723 school children enrolled 
in schools during the twenty-year period. The 
total number of schoolhouses increased steadily 
from 7,376 in 1904-1905 to 8,239 in 1918-1919. 
The number of rural schoolhouses for both white 
and colored races reached the highest point in 
1918-1919. City schoolhouses for the white race, 
on the other hand, have increased year by year 
until 1923-1924. In 1924-1925 there was a de- 
crease of three white schoolhouses for city chil- 
dren. Schoolhouses for the colored city schools 
have increased from 63 in 1904-1905 to 172 in 
1924-1925. 

The table shows that in 1904-1905 all school 
property was valued at $3,182,918. Twenty 
years later, 1924-1925, the school property was 
valued at $70,705,835, an average increase of 
over three million dollars each year. 

An interesting feature is the nearly equal 
value of the white school property in the rural 
and city systems from 1904-1905 to 1923-1924. 
This last year, 1924-1925, marked a break away 
from this equality in value of school property 
between rural and city schools. During the last 
year 54 per cent of the white school property 
was in the rural schools and 75 per cent of the 


white school enrollment was in the rural schools. 
Thus, it can be seen that the rural schools do 
not yet have their proportionate share of school 
property. ‘ 

In the colored schools the rural schools had the 
larger percentage of school property up until 
1921-1922. That year and every year there- 
after the city schools had the greatest percent- 
age of colored school property. During 1924- 
1925 the city colored schools had 56 per cent of 
the school property and 24 per cent of the 
colored school enrollment. It is quite evident 
that the rural per pupil value of school property 
is not as great as the city per pupil value. 


BUILDING NEWS 
~The citizens of Rolla, Mo., have approved a 
bond issue for $50,000 to build an addition to 
the high school and to make improvements to 
the Central ward school. 

A feature of the bond issue campaign was a 
parade of the school children. The children 
carried banners urging the people to support the 
bond proposition. Over eight hundred children 
were in line. 

—The new Forest Avenue School, at Ambler, 
Pa., will contain eleven classrooms, an audi- 
torium, an office for the principal, and a teach- 
ers’ room. The building has been designed by 
Architect W. K. Phillips, of Philadelphia, and 
will cost $75,000. Mr. G. Y. Styer is president, 
and Mr. Frank C. Weber, secretary of the board. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a resolution providing that all contracts 
for the erection, enlargement or repair of build- 
ings shall in the future contain the stipulation 
that the contractor agrees that persons employed 
by him in the performance of his contract shall 
be paid wages not less than those required to be 
paid under the minimum wage ordinance of the 
city. The contractor must agree to make 4 
sworn bi-weekly report and to require that such 
a bi-weekly report from each sub-contractor em- 
ployed by him, be given to the secretary of the 
board. The report must contain the name of 
every employee, his address, type of work per- 
formed by him, number of hours employed dur- 
ing the said weeks, and the hourly rate of pay. 

-Alcoa, Tenn. Construction work will be be- 
gun shortly on a new grade school. The building 
will be one story in height and will contain ten 
classrooms. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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leading schools everywhere. 


upon request. 








Thousands of Durabilt Steel Lockers have re- 
cently been installed in the corridors and locker 
rooms in Denver’s three new high schools. 


and the phenomenal increased demand for Durabilt 
Lockers is significant of their unrivaled features of 
Everywhere — from coast to coast — 
they are known as quality lockers, permanently 
dependable and especially attractive. 


| 
| Modern school building calls for steel lockers 
| 
| 
There is a size and type of Durabilt Steel Locker 
| adapted to your most exacting requirement. 
the nearest Durabilt Sales Representative for a dem- 
He will gladly explain the exclusive 


Durabilt features that have made them preferred by 


Now is the ideal time to purchase Durabilt Steel 
Lockers for early delivery and installation. 
often mean unnecessary inconvenience. 
ready to assist with your locker problems. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER 


Built by Locker Specialists 


New East Denver High School 
Denver, Colo. 


Ask 





Delays 
We are 


Descriptive folders and prices will be gladly sent 


Yo better built than Durabilt!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities. 
















Durabilt Recessed Lockers in 
main floor corridor, 
New East Denver High School 























AURORA, ILL. 
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Northampton, Mass. A bond issue of $300,- 
000 was carried in March by a vote of 519 to 216. 
The proceeds of the issue will be used in the 
erection of a junior high school unit and for the 
enlarging of the present senior high school. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A temporary restraining 
order was recently issued preventing the erec- 
tion of the new Shortridge high school, pending 
a hearing on an injunction to prevent the erec- 
tion of the building on the site selected. It is 
contended that the present site is not large 
enough to permit the enlargement of the build- 
ings. 

Asst. Supt. McClure of Seattle, Wash., in a 
recent report, shows that the building program 
for intermediate schools now being carried out is 
less expensive than that of other cities. 

Under the present building program, Seattle 
is spending approximately $375 per child. In 
Rochester the junior high school represents an 
expenditure of $1,100 per pupil. Chicago’s pro- 
gram allows $700 per pupil, while Denver’s cost 
is $500 and Minneapolis $500. 

The city council of Providence, R. I., has 
asked the general assembly for authority to ob- 


tain a fund of $1,000,000 for the complete 
modernization and improvement of the school 
plant. A loan of $750,000 will be used for the 


erection of a new school. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of estimate 
and taxation has approved the plans of the board 
of education for the 1926 building and improve- 
ment program, calling for an expenditure of 
$1,482,200. The estimate board also approved a 
plan to acquire land for seven new schools at a 
cost of $255,000. Expenditures of $169,900 for 
hew equipment, $25,000 for improvements to 
grounds, and $25,000 for repairs and improve- 
ments to present buildings were approved. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a policy to introduce the direct-indirect 
System of heating and ventilation in all new 
buildings to be erected in the future. 

Springfield, Mo. The building sub-commit- 
tee of citizens, headed by Mr. A. J. Eisenmayer, 
has recently completed a circle survey of the 
school plant, showing the buildings needed in the 
school district to replace old buildings and to 
provide room for all students. The recommen- 








dations of the committee will involve the float- 
ing of a bond issue in the near future. 

A recent report on the progress of educa- 
tion in North Carolina shows that during a 
25-year period, the annual expenditures for 
public education have increased from one million 
dollars to more than thirty million dollars. Of 
the total amount spent, nineteen million dollars 
went for current expenses and more than ten 
and one-half went for new buildings. The value 
of the school property has increased from six- 


HOW BIRMINGHAM 
CHARTS ITS SCHOOL 
BUILDING 
PROGRESS 

The accompanying diagram 
is a reproduction of a prog- 
ress chart issued monthly by 
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teen million dollars in 1919 to seventy million 
dollars in 1925. As a direct result of a cam- 
paign, the increase during the last six years has 
been 54 million dollars. 

Omaha, Nebr. The school board estimates 
that the present building program will be com- 
pleted, with a balance of $25,500 remaining from 
the building fund. 

Although the board recently refused low bids 
on $1,000,000 worth of bonds, it is believed the 
construction work will not be hampered. The 
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Three Hours Saved—and Floors Kept Cleaner! 
















































Users of the 
FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Md 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Board of Education 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Board of Educatior 
Middletown, Uhto 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn 
Board of Education 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Board of Education, 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Board of Education, 
Oakland, Calif 
Board of Education, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky 
State Normal School, 
Pottsdam, N. Y¥ 
Independent School District 
Buhl, Minn 
American School for Deaf 
Hartford, Conn 
Moler System of Colleges, 
St. Louls and Chicago 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y 
Board of Education 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Consolidated Schools 
New Britain, Conn 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif 
Bethlehem School District 
Bethlehem 


ANY schools nowadays have gymnasiums which have to be cleaned 
and kept clean. The Omaha Y. W. C. A. solves that problem the 
modern way,—the electric way. 


The members here wear white athletic suits while in the gym. These 
suits needed frequent laundering because the maple floors of the gym 
would get so dirty and were so hard to keep clean. 


Now a No. 17 FINNELL keeps this 100 by 100 feet floor clean. Laundry 
bills for gym suits are cut in two. More important,—it formerly took two 
men half a day to scrub this floor. They do it now with the FINNELL 
in little more than an hour. 


Not only gymnasiums but also corridors, assembly rooms and even 
class rooms are scrubbed more easily, more quickly and cleaner with a 
FINNELL than ever could be possible by hand. Whether you scrub or 
whether you wax or polish your floors; no matter what kind of floors your 
buildings have, the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine will maintain them 
better at less cost than mopping or scrubbing. 


Write for free booklet “Your Questions Answered by Users.” 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 


(Established 1906) 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
85 North Collier Street Hannibal, Mo. 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Twenty Years 








FINNELL 


‘ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes \ It Polishes It Sands~* It Scrubs 











board has been assured that it may award con- 
tracts and proceed with the construction v'ork 
in anticipation of returns from the sale of the 
bonds when it eventually comes. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. It is estimated that nearly 

half of the spring bond issue will be used in 
carrying out the Mayor’s school building pro- 
gram. The program calls for the erection of 
three buildings to cost $775,000. 
Springfield, Ill. Fire insurance companies 
have threatened to cancel insurance policies on 
a number of school buildings because of the con- 
ditions revealed. The inspectors condemned 
four buildings, recommended that they be razed, 
and ordered a complete installation of electrical 
equipment. The board is considerably embar- 
rassed by the situation because funds are lacking 
for undertaking the needed improvements. 

—On January 18th a six-room grade school 
was occupied at Baker, Ore. The building has 
been named in honor of J. A. Churchill, state 
superintendent of schools, who was for 22 years 
superintendent of the Baker schools. 





—Indianapolis, Ind. The location of the new 
Shortridge high school cannot be determined by 
a court or by anyone except the defendant school 
board, according to a motion filed in the 
Superior Court by Mr. M. M. Hugg, school board 
attorney. The motion has resulted in a delay of 
the hearing on a petition for a permanent in- 
junction against the board in the change of site. 


Allegations were made in the petition that the 
site had been fixed and approved so as to be final 
and conclusive. Until the contracts are let for 
the building, the attorney’s motion argued, the 
school commissioners may in their discretion 
change the location of the school and the plain- 
tiffs have no right to challenge the discretion of 
the commissioners. 


—Decatur, Ga. The citizens recently voted on 
an issuance of bonds for the enlargement of the 
school system. 


—New London, Wis. Beginning with the tax 
levy of 1926, the board of education will set aside 
$50,000 or more each year, as the nucleus of a 
building fund. It is planned to erect a new high 
school at a cost of about $250,000 during the 


summer of 1929. Other needed improvements 
will be made on the existing buildings to bring 
them up to the standard. 

-Pawtucket, R. I. The Slater Junior High 
School, the first one in the state, was used for 
the first time last September. It is planned to 
open:a second school next year, and to complete 
a senior high school in January, 1927. This will 
complete a $2,500,000 building program. 

The contract has been let for the erection of 
the Stevens Junior High School at Williamsport, 
Pa. The building will house one thousard 
pupils, will cost about $400,000, and will be 
occupied in September, 1927. 

Beaufort, S. C., has recently completed a 
modern high school building for white children 
and one for the colored pupils. 

Chillicothe, O. A contract has been let for 
the erection of a new junior high school to cost 
about $315,000. Work will begin shortly on 
plans for a high school. 


A bill permitting the city of New Bedford, 
Mass.. to borrow $1,200,000 outside the debt 
limit, for building and furnishing two schools, 
has been presented to the state legislature by 
the municipal committee on finance. The Mayor 
of the city had previously recommended a bill 
calling for a loan of $1,500,000. 


Evansville, Ind. A program of expansion, 
covering a five-year period, and having for its 
purpose the equalizing of educational opportun- 
ities in the city, has been adopted by the board 
of education. 


East Greenwich, R. I. A special committee 
has just completed a survey of the housing con- 
ditions of the school system with a view to mak- 
ing improvements. One school has been con- 
demned as unsuited to present-day _ school 
requirements. At least one new building will be 
erected to replace a school destroyed by fire. 


A new school at Riverhead, N. Y., erected 
at a cost of $250,000, was opened for use the 
early part of March. The building contains a 
tablet erected in memory of Mr. Charles H. 
Howell, who served as teacher and principal, 
and later as school commissioner and superin- 
tendent in Suffolk County. 


The Sheridan high school at Sheridan, Wyo., 
was opened for use on March 12th, following a 
dedication program and inspection of the build- 
ing. Mr. P. C. Duncan, president of the school 
board, presided at the program. 

The bond isste for the building was voted in 
December, 1923, and construction work was be- 
gun in March, 1925. The building was com- 
pleted in January, 1926, at a cost of $443,000. 
It contains 44 classrooms, laboratories and 
shops, and an auditorium seating 1,000 persons. 

The building was erected from plans prepared 
by Architects Randall & Jordan, and the con- 
struction work was completed by Frank Jacoby 
& Sons, general contractors. The educational 
details were carried out under the direction of 
P. C. Duncan, president of the board, and Mr. 
J. J. Early, superintendent of schools. 

The new Walter Page school at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been presented with a por- 
trait of the late Walter Hines Page by his son, 
Arthur Page. The presentation was brought 
about by the local parent-teachers’ association. 

—The inventor of the first airplane has been 
honored by the Dayton, Ohio, board of education 
in naming a new building the “Wilbur Wright 
School.” It is an elementary and junior high 
school with 37 classrooms and an auditorium 
that will seat 825 persons. 

—Notwithstanding that New York City ex- 
pended over $141,000,000 for new school build- 
ings last year, the schools are still over-crowded. 
Howard W. Nudd, director of the Public Edu- 
cation Association, says: “According to official 
statistics, there were still over 121,000 children 
on part-time and make-shift programs at the 
opening of school last September, despite the 
expenditure of $141,000,000 in the last five 
years. There were thus about 3,000 more chil- 
dren in this predicament than there were when 
the Hylan regime began eight years ago. Fur- 
thermore, this does not tell the whole story. A 
year before, in July, 1924, over 100,000 children 
had been automatically lifted into the regular 
session group without any modification having 
been made in the character of their education. 
Including this statistically submerged group, 
the actual number of children on part-time and 
make-shift programs should thus have been in 
the neighborhood of 225,000.” 
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Concordia College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
E. L. TILTON anp A. M. GITHENS, Associated Architects 
Epwin Outwater, INc., Builder 


“Way should Boston “Tech,” Johns Hopkins University, and Concordia 
College choose Duraflex-A Flooring? Because Duraflex-A is quiet — it 
eliminates the sound vibration created by ordinary flooring. It is super- 
durable, standing up under the constant pounding of countless feet. It is 
resilient, comfortable to walk on. It has a solid, seamless, rubbery surface 
that can be repaired when necessary or extended without visible seams. It 
is unusually easy to clean, and more sanitary. It is proof against water, 
fire, acids and alkalis. These reasons make Duraflex-A the ideal flooring 
for schools, office buildings, hospitals. Write today for full information. 


Your choice if you will test it! 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


Onnces Main Office and Plant: BALTIMORE Ravassuntanives 

Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Wilkes-Barre Greenville, S. C. 
New fig Merron Reading, Pa a 
Montreal, Can. Richmond There is no Substitute Cumberland, Md. Los Angeles 


Cincinnati Greensboro, N.C. ) for wality LDurahley { San Francisco 


DURAFLEX-A 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY - 


EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 


Cooperating with architect and superintendent 
to meet all needs at minimum cost 
Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 
HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


=—=———SS==z 


Service available to 
Architects and Schoo! Boards 








A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 





CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Specialist in the design and development of 
Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 


Associated Technica! Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


15 Park Row New York City 


——————— = 


LESLIE 7 WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the 











development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States 


Louisiana 





Lafayette, 














FACTORS OF SCHOOL COST IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

The expenditure of over thirty million dollars 
in the past year for the operation of the public 
school system of Philadelphia constitutes the 
largest amount which the city has paid out in 
any one year, with one exception, for this pur- 
pose. According to the recent report of Mr. 
William Dick, secretary of the school board, all 
of the sum may be charged to operating expense. 
Some of the improvements, representing capital 
cutlay, usually defrayed from this fund, were 
paid out of current revenue. Operation and 


maintenance, including salaries and debt service,, 


in 1925 took more than twenty-three of the 
twenty-six million dollars accruing from taxes. 

The figures show that it cost, in 1925, over 
four times as much to run the schools and to 
meet the needs of the school system as it did in 
1912. Receipts from school taxes amounted to 
over five million dollars more per annum than 
the entire municipal tax yield in 1911. 

The most gratifying feature of Mr. Dick’s re- 
port on school costs is the statement that over 
five and one-quarter million dollars was taken 
from current revenues for capital outlay during 
the past few years. Considering that loans 
usually double, in the accumulation of interest 
charges and principal before they mature, this 
means, too, that there has been practically a 
saving of that amount to the taxpayer in the 
carrying out of the school building program. 
Outside of the tremendous rise in building costs, 
which have risen sharply since 1915 and which 
ten years earlier received a decided upward 
boost when the board adopted fireproof construc- 
tion for new schools, the cost of tuition, largely 
represented by teachers’ salaries, has shown the 
greatest gain. 

On the basis of the average attendance, it is 
estimated that last year it cost $219.84 to edu- 
cate each pupil in the normal school, $169.97 in 
the senior high, and $118.51 in the junior high, 
$125.30 in the continuation classes, and $68.17 in 
the elementary grades, while the cost per pupil 
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Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
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WALTER E. GILLHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. 

409 Interstate Bidg. 
NOT A SALES ENGINEER Kansas City, Mo. 
CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.——-A. S. H. & V. E 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Heating, Ventilating. Plumbing and Lighting for Schools 
Professional! Service for Architects. 
12 Sellwood Bldg Duluth, Minn 
in the girls’ trade school was $229.71. 
The figures show that instructional salaries 
took 49 cents out of every dollar expended; total 


salaries, including administrative, called for 55.8 
cents out of each dollar, and total operation and 
maintenance cost, excluding loan payments and 
expenditures for new sites and buildings, cost 
72 cents out of every dollar expended. 

For meeting the expenses of operation and 
maintenance, during the past year, the board re- 
ceived current taxes amounting to nearly $25,- 
000,000, delinquent taxes of more than one and 
one-third million, the state grant of more than 
two millions, and permanent loans of more than 
nine millions, which with miscellaneous receipts 
and a carry-over of more than five million, gave 
the board total resources of more than $43,000,- 
000 for the year. 

SCHOOL TAX ELECTION CARRIES AT 

ST. LOUIS 

By a vote of almost ten to one, the proposition 
to retain the 85-cent tax rate for school purposes 
at St. Louis, Mo., was approved on March 23rd 
with the largest majority ever received in a 
school tax election. 

At the election, a total vote of 54,392 was 
polled, which was approximately 25 per cent 
more votes than were polled in the last election 
in 1922. The proposition carried in every one 
of the 28 wards of the city, and in only one of 
the more than 600 polling places was a majority 
cast against the question. 

It is pointed out by school officials that the 
tax rate is not high in comparison with that pre- 
vailing in other cities, yet it produces an ade- 
quate revenue for regular school maintenance 
and building purposes. The income from the 
§5-cent rate, plus the regular income from other 
sources, during the next four years, should pro- 
duce a revenue of about $50,000,000. 

The election was the climax of a spirited cam- 
paign conducted by the board of education, the 
citizens’ committee, and numerous other organi- 
zations in support of the proposition. During 
the campaign, speakers told the people that de- 
feat of the measure might cause irreparable 
damage to the city school system, by forcing the 
board to revert to the 60-cent rate, which had 
been proven insufficient to operate the schools. 
The 85-cent rate had been adopted in 1922 at a 
time when more funds were required than could 
be obtained under the 60-cent rate. 
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WELLS & HUDSON 
Architects & Engineers 


Specializing in School 
Buildings in Northern New England 
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Hanover, N. H 


| SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of Schoo! Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to a 
egal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
f you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 
9 So. LaSalle St. 








Chicago, Ills. 
’ 


Establisned 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 
We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
ot the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO | 





It is interesting to note that the election 
followed shortly after the board’s approval of 
Supt. John J. Maddox’s recommendation to ex- 
pend six million dollars for building construc- 
tion, and to appropriate $95,000 for the work of 
curriculum revision during the present year. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The voters of Tacoma, Washington, em- 
phatically rejected a proposal for an increased 
tax levy for the support of the schools. The 
Ledger, a local newspaper, in commenting on the 
result said: “Doubtless the failure to vote the 
increase was based upon general ignorance of 
the almost imperative need for the supplying of 
additional funds for carrying on the work of the 
schools in a constantly growing community. It 
is to be expected that the school board will care- 
fully study the situation and will institute 
economies wherever they are possible without 
reducing the efficiency of the schools, and then 
will be able to make such a presentation of facts 
as will enlighten the public. In the meantime 
it would seem that the average citizen will try to 
figure out how growth and expansion can be 
made to harmonize with lessening revenues.” 

The Ashtabula, Ohio, board of education has 
reduced the time of a $350,000 bond issue for the 
new West End school from 40 to 25 years, there- 
by saving $150,000 interest charges. 

—In establishing the relative cost of educa- 
tion in the several cities of the state of Wash- 
ington, Superintendent Arthur Wilson of Everett 
submits the following statistics: 

1919-20 1924-25 


DES Sxccrcskuwzaheseac med $100.20 $97.47 
cc eee oe 78.82 95.98 
(NG Re: Oe eet eeneernre cee 73.12 84.37 
Everett ...... 78.38 76.85 
Eee eee 65.29 80.80 
CO en er ee 71.43 79.87 
+ 5 .6.5'5.50 BNE ORK 40 ae ee 65.50 68.38 
ME ER, oka ckb dee eeebas 77.01 80.45 
oc ws ge Boe 5 Ka 55.42 68.99 
a os kp Aen ean 70.32 62.32 


The school board of Tishomingo, Johnston 
County, Oklahoma, finds itself without funds to 
continue the schools to the end of the term. 
The teachers have agreed to remain and work 
for their board and the town is making up a 
purse to have them continue on that plan. “Let 
all of Tishomingo do honor to her loyal teachers. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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f } ERE at this Minneapolis High School, is 
; 3 one of the most complete greenhouse 
f ; outfits we have ever erected. 
HH It is a modern, iron frame, fully equipped, 
; i combination growing house and botany class- 
fl ‘et room under glass. The house nearest, is used 
e HI as a classroom, and is equipped with benches 
e > and all other features, necessary for the obser- 
f + vation of, and working with, plant life. 
f 5; In the other house, the plants are grown. This 
° F always insures a supply of new healthy mate- 
t iL : . . 
“ SBE rial for the students. = 
i> is 
: ; We will be glad to send you a plan, interior Ae 
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Eliminate Contamination 
—With R-S “Health Bubblers” 


Lip-contact—the most common cause of drinking 
contamination—is eliminated with R-S “health bub- 
blers.” Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle—everyone 
can drink with safety at all times. 


Clear, fresh water always flows to satisfy thirst san- 
itarily. The slight slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet. 

—because of its cleanliness. 


Every drink invigorates 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking Fountains, 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
for illustrated catalog which furnishes complete in- 


Write 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 








C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one piece 
fountain. Combines all the conveniences 
of the vertical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass or cup 
may easily be filled from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the 
playground. 
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We believe we speak the heart of the people of 
the town when we say that these teachers shall 
receive their reward,” says the local news- 
paper. “The school board likewise is due much 
credit for finding a way to keep the schools 
going. The members of the board have worried 
much and labored unceasingly for a satisfactory 
solution of the question of closing or keeping the 
schools running.” 

—Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $3,305,203 for the year 1926- 
1927. This is an increase of $420,067, or an 
estimated increase in taxation of 45 cents per 
$1,000 assessed valuation. 

—Nampa, Ida. The estimated cost of oper- 
ating the schools this year is $180,000. The 
board has asked the approval of an additional 
levy of seven mills, making a total of fifteen 
mills for educational purposes. 

—Tacoma, Wash. The total expenditures of 
the schools for 1926-1927 are estimated at 
$1,983,925, and the total estimated revenue is 
only $1,778,469. At a recent election, a three- 
mill tax levy failed to carry with the result that 
the school board has been obliged to reduce the 
general expense fund to $1,701,978. 

The reductions made by the board include a 
$10,000 cut in the original fund of $13,300 for 
the gymnasiums in the new schools, another 
$10,000 for new sites, $10,000 for building pur- 
poses, and $4,000 was eliminated from the local 
improvement fund, reducing it from $12,000 to 
$8,000. 

—Houston, Tex. The school tax has been 
raised from $1 to $1.06 on each $100 valuation. 
The increase is due to the need of an increased 
sinking fund to care for the $4,000,000 bonds 
voted last year. The thirteen-cent tax for the 
sinking fund to care for the $3,000,000 bond 
issue of last year, has been reduced to ten cents 
this year. 

—A recent report of the state education de- 
partment of Massachusetts shows that the per 
capita cost of the elementary schools of Pitts- 
field for the year ending June, 1925, was $70.97, 
while the state average was $78.86, a difference 
of $7.89. 

The per capita cost of the senior and junior 
high schools was $94.81, while the average for 
39 cities of the commonwealth was $126.22, a 
difference of $31.41. 


It is shown that Lowell heads the high school 
list with a per capita cost of $205.95, while New- 
buryport is the lowest with $76.25. Pittsfield is 
in a group with four other cities of about the 
same population as follows: 

Fitchburg, $125.43; Salem, $111; Chelsea, 
$105.15; Newton, $132.25; Springfield is at the 
top with a per capita cost of $196.68 and Gard- 
ner is at the bottom with $51.81. 

—Seattle, Wash. Expenditures in the school 
district for next year will total $7,460,700, of 
which amount $5,132,200 covers the general ex- 
penses included in the preliminary budget 
adopted by the board. The budget estimate 
shows an increase of $243,900, or 4.99 per cent 
over that of last year, but it is not planned to 
make any increases in the general fund tax levy, 
or the millage for bond redemption and interest. 

-Erie, Pa. The school board estimates the 
school needs for the year 1926-1927 will reach 
$2,000,000. The cost of operating the schools 
last year was $1,800,000, but more teachers and 
higher salaries, as well as other needs, will bring 
the cost to about $2,000,000. 

—The tax rate of Newark, N. J., has been re- 
duced from $3.78 per $100 valuation for 1925 to 
$3.63 for 1926. This is due to the pruning of 
the school budget. The new building projects 
which are paid out of bond issues will not be 
affected. 

—Dr. Leroy King of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has made some school tax studies in 
which he states that: “In school expenditure per 
capita of total population, Pennsylvania is 
slightly above the median, with $17.44. Cali- 
fornia leads in this item also, with $38.15. New 
Jersey is next with $27.71 and New York next 
with $26.93. Missouri and Louisiana are again 
low with $7.22 and $7.09 respectively. The cost 
of education per pupil enrolled in Pennsylvania 
is $80.13. New Jersey is highest with $155.50, 
California next with $127.26, and Louisiana low- 
est with $29.41. Here again Pennsylvania is 
close to the median, which is $80.67. In appro- 
priations by the state to the support of educa- 
tion, Texas stands highest among sixteen repre- 
sentatives with .19 of one per cent of its wealth. 
New Jersey is lowest with .03 of one per cent of 
total wealth, and Pennsylvania ranks twelfth 
with .09 of one per cent of its wealth.” 

Cranston, R. I. The school board has fixed 
upon a budget of $411,162 for the operation of 


sree 
the school system during the next year. The 
budget represents an increase of approximately 
$30,000 for the year. 

—Grand Rapids, Mich. The adoption of the 
proposed — budget for 1926-1927 will in- 
crease the school tax rate about 45 cents for each 
$1,000 of property valuation. The increase is 
attributed to an increase in school attendance 
and to increases in the salary appropriation. 

—State Supt. Vernon M. Riegel of Ohio has 
announced that school boards must reduce their 
budgets next year. He points out that the 
schools will have to get along this year with 
about $300,000 less than last year. It is found 
that too many teachers are employed in certain 
districts, and that economy must be practiced 
without interfering with the efficiency of the 
schools. 

—Spokane, Wash. The school board has ad- 
vertised for bids on $475,000 worth of school 
bonds. The money is to be expended for the 
erection of four schools. 

Vancouver, Wash. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $216,960, which is an in- 
crease of $16,000 over that of last year. 

—Boston, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $14,005,274 for the year 
1926, which is an increase of $2,738,406 over that 
of 1925. The increase is attributed to the 
change in the financial year and to salary in- 
creases, 

Spokane, Wash. The school budget for the 
year ending with June, 1927, is estimated at 
$1,929,440, or an increase of approximately 
$20,000 over the last year. 

Secretary G. T. Mowat, of the board of edu- 
cation at Peoria, Ill., has issued a report show- 
ing that the cost of education per pupil has in- 
creased $5.17 in the year ending June, 1925. For 
the last fiscal year the cost of education was 
$92.52 and for the previous year it was $87.35. 

The total cost of the schools, not including 
capital outlay, increased $75,000. The cost for 
the year 1925 was $1,021,323, and for 1924 it was 
$946,838. 

There was a total increase of $26,818 in in- 
struction costs and an increase of $4.05 in per 
pupil costs. 

—Yonkers, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $8,657,000. The budget 
represents an increase of $1,507,681 over the 
previous year. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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No matter what 
the occasion, 
seats can always 
be quickly pro- 
vided, any- 
where, any time, 
outdoors or in- 


doors by the use of Circle A Bleachers. 
The Bathing Casino at Hollywood-by- 


the-Sea, Florida, wanted comfortable seats 
for the patrons of their pool and pro- 
grams of aquatic sports. 


They chose the quick and economical way 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

Erie, Pa. An increase in the 
levy for 1926 is deemed probable, 
increase in the school needs. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has added 
to its budget request, an item of $636,778 for the 
maintenance of schools in the newly annexed 
Redford school district, and for the equipment of 
new schools. The board asks a total of $769,993 
for the newly annexed district, which with the 
estimated credits, will reduce the total estimated 
amount to about $700,000. 

Bellingham, Wash. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $592,794 for the next year, 
which represents an increase of $178,369 over 
the previous year. 

Concrete, Wash. The citizens’ recently 
voted to retain the present ten-mill tax levy for 
the ensuing year. The ten-mill levy means a 
levy of one per cent on assessed valuation. 

The secretary of the school district of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has issued a special report 
giving comparative figures on taxes and bonded 
debt, and on school costs for the year 1924-1925 
in second-class school districts of Pennsylvania. 

In a list of seventeen cities, the secretary gives 
figures showing the assessed valuation, the per- 
centage to real value, the tax millage, the per 
capita tax, the bonded debt, and the millage re- 
quired for redemption of bonds. Wilkes-Barre, 
with an assessed valuation of $96,000,000, has 
a tax millage of fifteen mills, a per capita tax 
of $5, a bonded debt of $574,500, and a millage 
of .75 for the redemption of bonds. Fifteen of 
the seventeen cities have a bonded debt of more 
than $1,000,000. The millage for the redemption 
of bonds ranges from 1.5 to 5 mills. York, 
Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre are the only cities 
in the group which have not incurred bonded in- 
debtedness by vote of the people. 

In a study of school costs for the same period, 
it is shown that Wilkes-Barre has a per pupil 
cost for current expenses of $68.33, and a per 
pupil cost for total expenses of $103.95. The 
percentage for current expenses amounts to 66, 
that for debt service to six, and that for capital 
outlay to 28 per cent. The per pupil cost for all 
expenses ranges from $79.45 in York, to $181.56 
in Johnstown. The percentage spent for current 
expenses ranged from 48 per cent in Reading, to 


school tax 
in view of the 
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of securing seats that were quickly available, 
thoroughly comfortable and absolutely safe. 


In other words they ordered the Circle A 
Bleachers shown in the photograph above. 


Circle A Seats quickly pay for themselves and 
by bringing in greater revenue, provide the 
money for other needed athletic equipment. 
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94 per cent in York. The percentage spent for 
capital outlay ranged from one per cent in 
Williamsport, to 43 per cent in Reading. In 
Wilkes-Barre, the amount spent for capital out- 
lay was 28 per cent. 

The citizens of Centralia, Wash., have ap- 
proved a proposition calling for a special tax 
levy of $32,000. 

At Rolling Bay, Wash., the citizens ap- 
proved a ten-mill tax levy for school purposes. 

‘The rural schools of Collin County, Tex., 
closed this year at the expiration of a six 
months’ term, instead of seven and eight months, 
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HOW SEATTLE PRESENTS ITS BUDGET 

The above form is a miniature of the summary of the 
annual budget presented by the executive officers to the 
board of education It shows at a glance the classification 
of revenues, the actual receipts for the preceding year, the 
receipts of the current year, and the estimated receipts of 
the year for which the budget is prepared Similar figures 
are given for the expenditures, with the addition of a 
statement of the increases and decreases which are esti- 
mated for the coming year. A separate column shows the 
percentage of the expenditures for particular classified 
outlays The budget shown was adopted by the board of 
education on April 7, 1926 
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Circle A Bleach- 
ers are stocked 
in many differ- 
ent sized units, 
to take care of 
large or small 
requirements 
for seats. They can be quickly erected to 
provide for any crowd. 


Make your spring plans now. . . the spring 
season is here! Send today for the Folder, 
“The Facts About Circle A Bleachers.” 


They are economical, comfortable and safe. 





Newcastle, Indiana 


due to a lack of funds. According to the state 
school inspector, it was found there were an in- 
creased number of schools receiving state aid. 
The failure to increase the amount of the appro- 
priation has made it necessary to reduce the 
school terms to six months. 

A fund of $786,000 was recently distributed 
to the public schools of Virginia, by Secretary 
D. S. Lancaster of the state board of education 
The money was distributed on the basis of $1.30 
per capita of school population and represented 
a part of the appropriation made by the legisla- 
ture of 1924. The remainder of $440,000 is dis- 
tributed on the basis of certain standards pre- 
viously adopted. 

Governor Fuller of Massachusetts has 
signed a bill presented by the Boston school 
committee providing for the regulation of appro- 
priations for certain school purposes. 

Rural schools of the state of Oklahoma have 
just begun to feel the effects of the lack of state 
aid, according to Mr. C. W. Kerr, assistant 
superintendent of schools. Under the 1925 
school law, $500,000 is proved contingent upon 
the failure of the $15 a child amendment, which 
never had been submitted to the people and con- 
sequently has not failed. Although no definite 
figures are available, a number of schools will 
be closed with six and seven months’ terms. 

Based on the estimates of last year when 
$498,326 were apportioned by the state depart- 
ment, 1,319 districts will be obliged to order 
short terms. The number of children affected 
last year was 223,894 and the teachers, 6,159. 

Wichita, Kans. The board of education, in 
figures recently made public, shows that its 
finances are in better shape than at any time 
since 1923, when its funds became involved in 
the failure of the American State Bank. 

The report shows that in less than three 
years, the board has paid off more than a million 
dollars in indebtedness, and is now operating on 
a strict pay-as-you-go basis. It is even pre- 
dicted that, as a result of the improved financial 
condition, taxes will be reduced when the new 
tax levy is made in August next. 

The board had on deposit in the bank $640,000 
at the time of the failure of the bank. This loss 
created such havoc with the school fund that the 
board was forced to issue warrants on which 
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IS THE WATCH- 
THE LAST 
SHOWN 


PROGRESS 
WORD OF TODAY. 
FIVE YEARS HAVE 
GREAT CHANGES IN THE 
HEATING BOILER. GONE IS 
THE BULKY INEFFICIENT 
BOILER TAKING UP UNNEC- 
ESSARY ROOM—IN ITS PLACE 
IS THE COMPACT, EFFICIENT 
ROSS BOILER. 


THE ROSS STEEL BOILER HAS 
BROUGHT FORTH THE HIGH- 
EST DEVELOPMENT IN HEAT- 
ING BOILER DESIGN. 





Galesburg 
Also Builders of the Well Known Frost Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 


MODERN HEATING APPARATUS MEANS 
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ALL STEEL HEATING BOILERS FOR SHOOLS 
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Complete Catalog Sent on Request. Send Your Plans and Specifications to Our Engineers for Estimate. 


The EE OSb Nanufacturing Co. 


75 Years of Quality Building 


THIS BOILER IS ELECTRICAL- 


LY WELDED TO PREVENT 
LEAKING, BUILT OF STEEL 
TO OUTLAST THE BUILDING, 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
TO SAVE FUEL AND DE 
STROY SMOKE, AND CON- 


STRUCTED UNDER THE 
STRICT RULES OF THE AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEERS CODE FOR 
HEATING BOILERS. 


Illinois 

















interest was paid at six per cent. The warrants 
piled up until in June, 1924, they totaled $456, - 
229. The board later recovered from the bank, 
$300,800 of its deposits, which paid off that 
amount of warrants, leaving $155,429 in unpaid 
warrants. These warrants have all been paid 
and the only ones issued this year were those for 
the first part of January. 

Since the peak of the indebtedness in 1923, the 
board has paid off $527,429 in debts, of which 
$372,000 were in bonds, and $155,429 in war- 
rants, not counting those paid off from money 
recovered from the receiver of the defunct bank. 

The matter of reducing the school debt is 
lowering the interest. For the year ending 
June, 1924, the school board paid $113,324 in in- 
terest, and for the year ending June, 1925, a 
total of $107,575 was paid. For the year end- 
ing June, 1926, the board will only have to pay 
$97,823 in interest. The board announces it will 
continue reducing the indebtedness, and at the 
same time will take care of the building pro- 
gram. 

—The Massachusetts legislative committee on 
finance has approved expenditures of $13,150,- 


000 to four municipalities, including Boston, 
Leominster, Quincy, and Webster. Of this 
amount, the Boston school appropriation was 


$12,000,000, which is intended to cover the four 
years of the mayor’s administration. 

Last year the legislature granted to the 
Boston school board a construction program 
covering a period of only one year. This year 
the program extends for three years with a 
further provision that the money may be spent 
within four years. 

The money for the new school buildings and 
their furnishings will come entirely from the tax 
levy. The bill provides for the expenditure of 
$4,500,000 this year, which is already contracted 
for. Also during this year authority is given 
to make contracts up to $1,000,000 to be spent 
next year; for contracts for $3,500,000 in 1927 
to be spent in 1928; and for $3,000,000 con- 
tracted in 1928, to be spent in 1929. 

Sequim, Wash. 





The citizens have voted a 


five-mill extra tax levy to provide funds for the 
building of a gymnasium. 

—NMr. C. E. Arney, executive secretary of the 
sociation, in a recent 


Washington Taxpayers’ A 





statement, pointed out that the real need in the 
state today is a complete revision of the educa- 
tional finance system to secure a more equitable 
distribution of the wealth of the state in the 
cause of education. He believes there should be 
a lay. board charged with the duty of formu- 
lating policies of education for the common 
schools and a separate and distinct board of 
policy and coordination for the higher educa- 
tional institutions. 


The state taxpayers’ association has come out 
in favor of a county unit instead of a district 
unit for school finances and administration. 
The plan has been supported by the Washington 
Educational Association, but there appears to 
be opposition to the plan on the theory that edu 
cation is being taken away from the people. 


The present system has proven ineffective in 
bringing about an equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and has resulted in waste of money. The 
revision supported by the taxpayers’ association 
follows the line of every responsible commis- 
sion that has studied the problem in the state. 


The report of the governor’s commission on 
school finance for New York State recommends 
an increase of state educational aid of $18,500,- 
000 for next year, and further increases of 
$5,500,000 for each of the three succeeding 
years, with increased taxation to meet the re- 
quirements. 

In a statement accompanying the report, the 
governor urged the adoption of legislation sug- 
gested by the commission, but pointed out that 
the program, so far as appropriations are con- 
cerned, must wait until next year because the 
commission’s work will not be completed be- 
fore the year’s budget and appropriations are 
adopted. 

The commission finds that the cities have 
gone as far financially as their tax limits will 
permit, and adds that major reliance on funds 
for educational requirements must be placed 
upon funds collected by the state. If present 
sources of taxation are insufficient, it is recom- 
mended that additional funds be raised through 
increased inheritance tax, a tax on gasoline, a 
tax on unincorporated business, increased rates 
in the franchise tax on the income of corpora- 
tions and increased personal income taxes. 








The report recommends that a commission be 
appointed to study methods of bringing about 
financial independence, and that the grant of 
authority be made to such local boards as soon 
as conditions warrant. 

The present state aid in education is $54,000,- 
000 annually. Under the proposal of the com- 
mission, this would be increased to $72,500,000 
in 1926-1927; $78,000,000 in 1927-1928; $83,500,- 
000 in 1928-1929, and $89,000,000 in 1929-1930. 

The survey of the state shows that the local 
assessments range from 69 to 92 per cent of the 
full value of the taxable real estate, and the 
commission states that if the assessments were 
upon the one hundred per cent basis, the full 
yield would solve the problem of finance and 
balance the budget in every city affected, with 
the exception of Buffalo. The commission 
recommends that a careful study be made of the 
minor sources of local revenue, such as regu- 
latory fees, charges for permits, special assess- 
ments, and charges on municipally-owned util- 
ities. 

—The school board of Seattle, Wash., has 
adopted a budget calling for a total expendi- 
ture of $5,132,200 for the year 1926-1927, or an 
increase of $243,900 over 1925-1926. The 
revenues include $2,472,200 derived from the 
general school funds, and $2,660,000 to be de- 
rived from a special tax levy of ten mills, mak- 
ing a total estimated fund of $5,132,200. 


The Omaha, Nebraska, school board re- 
jected all bids on a $1,000,000 bond issue be- 
cause in the judgment of some of its members 
the bond market was not favorable at this time. 
The bids ranged from 98.209 to 99.60. 


The St. Louis, Mo., board of education 
carried its increased tax rate of 85 cents by a 
ten to one vote. The St. Louis Democrat in 
commenting on the result said: “Criticisms of 
the board and its acts are sometimes heard, but 
this overwhelming expression indicates the re- 
markable degree in which it commands the con- 
fidence and cooperation of the community. 
After an approval so warm-hearted, the board 
members are under a special obligation to guard 
well the finances of the district, to levy the 
maximum tax only in years when the need is 
clear, and to see to it that the school system is 
kept in the front rank.” 
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Units in Satisfactory Operation 


Sixty-seven hundred installations of the 
Universal Heating and Ventilating Unit 
are providing these four advantages: 
1—Effective control of temperature, 2— 
Reliability, 3—Simplicity, 4—Economy. 


The Universal Heating and Ventilating 
Unit is a tried and proven product. It 
has been manufactured by John J. Nes- 
bitt, Inc., for the past 13 years and has 
been installed with satisfactory results 


in schools and other public buildings all 
over the country. 


Universal Heating and Ventilating 
Units are handled asa part of the Ameri- 
can Blower line—are backed by the 
American Blower resources and repu- 
tation—are sold throughthe nation-wide 
sales and engineering organization of 
the American Blower Company. 


Write for complete technical data, prices, etc. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY LIMITED WINDSOR ONTARIO 








American Rlower 


—_— HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 





6700 Universal Heating and Ventilating 
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Fixtures. 


Ohio. 





Outstanding features of 
“Williams” Reversible 
Window Equipment 


Ideal Overhead Ventilation 


Reversibility for Inside 
Cleaning 


Greater Light Area 
More Weathertight Con- 








“Williams” 


This widespread, and in many cases repeated use, surely must 
indicate satisfaction. 


The building illustrated is one of 22 school installations in Akron, 


“Williams” equipment is installed only by our factory trained mechanics. This 
assures our clients of efficient workmanship and proper operation of equipment. 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 


East 37th St. and Perkins Ave., 





struction 
Better Shading Facilities 
Simplified Frame Construc- 
tion 
Weightless Windows 


Write for list of in- 
stallations near you 








FIRESTONE SCHOOL, 
AKRON, OHIO 


T. Ralph Ridley, Archt. 
Akron, O. 








NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


COURTESY IN PUBLIC SERVICE 

President Edward B. Ellicott of the Chicago 
board of education, who has been called the most 
courteous and efficient public official the city has 
had, is particularly interested in the form of 
courtesy which belongs to public service. 

In line with his suggestion, Supt. William 
McAndrew suggested that principals compose 
bulletins, or notices, which would be suitable for 
display in the schools. In accordance with Mr. 
McAndrew’s suggestions, the principals have de- 
vised the following notices: 





1. To the Public: This school desires to 
serve you. The principal will be glad to receive 
your comments. 

2. Citizens welcome. Tell us what you think. 

3. Courtesy. You are entitled to it here. 

1. America’s service station, a public school. 
5. If you do not like the school, or if you do, 
please tell us. 

6. We are doing our best. We will appre- 
ciate your suggestions. 

7. This is your school. Help us make it the 
best. 

8. We may not have time to visit but we have 
time to give you courteous attention to business. 
9. We want to please the public. Help us. 

10. We are here to serve. 

11. School is for service, not for self. 

12. This school desires -to serve the public. 
Business transacted in the office. 

13. Visitors always welcome. Suggestions 
gladly received. 

14. This school stands for service. If you 
have any criticisms or suggestions for the bet- 
tering of our school, please let us know. 

15. This school desires to serve you. Please 
come to the office for information or inquiries. 

16. This school is for service; please tell us 
how we can serve you better. 

17. The public be pleased. The principal will 
gladly receive your comments. 








§. Our motto is service. The principal de 
sires your comments 

19. Pleasing the public is our pleasant duty. 
The principal desires your comments. 

The different classes in printing were asked to 
reproduce these as placards in suitable sizes. 
After viewing the entire collection, the prin- 
cipals selected those placards which they con- 
sidered the most desirable and the most striking 
in appearance. The placards have been so 
placed that a visitor who opens the front door of 
any school is at once confronted with one or 
the other of the invitations. 

Another feature which has been introduced 
consists of suitable signs just inside each 
entrance, directing the visitor to the principal’s 
office. In each office is a sign giving the name 
of the principal and the name of the clerk. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


-The school board of Springfield, Illinois, re- 
cently had under consideration a complaint to 
the effect that unscrupulous shopkeepers in the 
vicinity of the schools were operating slot 
machines. The Journal of Springfield in com- 
menting on the complaint says: “It is difficult 
to find words harsh enough to characterize the 
storekeeper who will debauch children for a few 
nickels and dimes. The slot machine is the most 
fruitful school in gambling and its presence in 
a store that children are certain to patronize is a 
temptation they do not resist. It teaches its 
lesson quickly and establishes a gambling habit 
whose ramifications cannot all be described. 
The school board and the parents are justified in 
taking the most drastic action possible against 
those who place these temptations in the way of 
school children.” 

“School authorities have complained with jus- 
tice, of what has been called ‘government by 
mass meetings.’ Too often parents, organized 
or unorganized, protest against measures or de- 
cisions of boards of education, or of the superin- 
tendents of schools and call public meetings to 
voice their supposed grievances. Not infre- 
quently children’s ‘strikes’ are threatened as a 
means of forcing the withdrawal or modification 
of decisions.” So says the Lewiston, Ida, Tri- 
bune and adds: “Reasonable parents and rea- 
sonable principals or superintendents should 
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REPEATEDLY USED 
OUR EQUIPMENT 
IN THEIR 
SCHOOLS. 
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Canton, Ohio. 


During the past twenty years hundreds of schools have been + par gs 
equipped with “Williams” Plank Frame Reversible Window 
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Coshocton, Ohio. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Braddock, Pa. 
Duquesne, Pa. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





Cleveland, Ohio. 















With“ Williams” Reversible 
Window Fixtures cleaning 
is done entirely from the 
inside. 





reconcile without serious friction differences that 
arise when necessary changes are proposed.” 

-An item which appeared on page 108 of the 
March number .of the School Board Journal 
stated that friction had arisen between the 
school board and city council of Pawtucket, R. I. 
This is an error. It should have named Central 
Falls, R. I. Superintendent W. A. Newell in- 
forms us that the relations between the school 
board and city council of Pawtucket have been 
harmonious for many years. 

—New London, Wis. At the spring election, 
three members of the board of education were 
reelected without opposition. The board is com- 
posed of six members, one from each of the five 
wards, and one at large. 

—Chester, Pa. The secretary of the school 
board acts as the business manager of the 
schools and maintains an office in the superin- 
tendent’s department. The secretary has charge 
of all the business details connected with the 
schools and thus relieves the superintendent of 
many annoying details, giving him more time to 
devote to educational supervision. 

—Rev. J. O. Parrott has been reelected a mem- 
ber of the Mobridge, S. Dak., board of education. 
Mr. Parrott has served with marked ability, both 
as member and president of the board for sev- 
eral years. He is a graduate of the William 
Jewell College and has made a special study of 
school administration. His reelection is most 
gratifying to the local constituency. 

“A board member should at all times endeavor 
to maintain harmonious relations with the 
public, with the school executives, with the 
teachers and with his fellow members,” says the 
official organ of the Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. “He should be approachable. He should 
possess straightforward, rugged honesty. He 
must be fearless in withstanding criticism when 
the right course has been determined. He 
should have a fair education obtained either in 
school or through his own efforts. He must be 
in accord with certain well established policies 
of school organization, such as the necessity for 
supervision of teaching, the training of teaching, 
a taxing unit large enough to insure equal edu- 
cational opportunities and centralization and 
consolidation of schools where there are too few 
pupils for successful or efficient teaching. He 

(Concluded on Page 106) 
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ANY newly built schools have 

entirely omitted separate 
cloakrooms and depend solely on 
Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes. 
Others have abandoned their out 
of sight, poorly ventilated cloak- 
rooms and now use our Hygienic 
Wardrobes, because of the space 
All of them appreciate the 


saved. 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 381TH Srreet, New York City 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes with 
disappearing doors, 
school, Providence, 
Note ventilating 


These Savers of Space 
and Conservers of Health Will Appeal to 
Your Good Judgement 


| advantage of a wardrobe under the 

| teacher’s eye. 
tilated and sanitary, and that can 
be enlarged when necessary. 


If one of you would like to talk 
Wardrobes, one of us would like 
to talk with you. 
' send you catalogue No, 14. 
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must abide by the vote of the majority of the 
board if he fails to win others to his way of 
thinking. He must take his share of responsi- 
bility for its actions. He must be regular and 
prompt in attendance and in performing com- 
mittee duties or other assignments even more 
conscientiously than if they were matters of 
personal business concern.” 


—A mass meeting held at Omaha condemned 
the school board of that city for “spending hard- 
earned money of taxpayers behind closed doors.” 
Such terms as “outrageous” and “un-American” 
were employed. When the protest came to the 
school board, President Van Orsdel said: “As 
long as I have been a member of this board no 
expenditure has been made in secret meeting or 
behind closed doors. Our secret meetings have 
been only when we discussed the teaching per- 
sonnel or other problems such as the sale of 
property—things we do not think should be 
made public. But not once has a resolution been 
passed or an expenditure ordered in secret meet- 
ing.” Max I. Walker, member of the school 
board, addressing the delegation said: “You 
make statements in mass meetings without 
knowing what you are talking about. We hold 
secret meetings, and always shall for certain 
things. Could we buy property at a reasonable 
price if we discussed the possibility of it in open 
meeting? If your boy or girl gets into trouble 
and must be expelled, would you have us discuss 
it in open meeting? If you want to help us or 
get information, the place to do it is here and 
not in mass meetings.” 

—Attorney General O. E. Carlstrom of Illinois 
has rendered an opinion in which he holds that 
textbooks for inmates of privately owned 
orphanages must be supplied by the school dis- 
trict in which the orphanage is located, provided 
no one is financially able to buy the books. The 
ruling was given in the case of a privately oper- 
ated orphanage in Carthage, where textbooks 
for the children had been purchased by the 
orphanage officials and charged to the Carthage 
school district. 

—The board of education of Topeka, Kans., 
will make no change in the conduct of the Oak- 
land schools, brought into the city by annexa- 
tion, until the end of the schoo! year. A. J. 


Stout, city superintendent of schools, and G. C. 
Kempton, superintendent of buildings, will have 
general supervision, while the actual administra- 
tion will be in the hands of the present superin- 
tendent of the Oakland schools, T. L. Bouse. 

—Metuchen, N. J. County Supt. M. L. Lowery 
has presented a plan to the municipality for an 
adjustment of the controversy in the school 
situation. 

Mr. Lorey recommends that the taxpayers ask 
the local school board to effect an arrangement 
with the county board of taxation, which will 
enable them to vote on the year’s appropriation 
and to file a belated budget with the tax officials. 

It is pointed out that two courses are open to 
the school officials. They must either arrange 
for a special election or borrow money and im- 
pose a double taxation for the, next year. The 
latter plan not only involves doubling the tax 
obligation, but it entails an additional loss of 
money which must be paid in interest charges. 

-The South St. Paul, Minn., school district 
has rejected a proposal to change the status of 
the school district from special to independent. 
The action ends a controversy resulting from 
action taken two months ago, dismissing Supt. D. 
E. Hickey, who had been head of the school sys- 
tem for fifteen years. The election failed in its 
purpose to remove the old board, six members 
being returned to membership. 


—Dayton, O. The appointment of a business 
manager and the reorganization of the business 
department has been ordered by the school board 
following a decisive vote upon the matter. 





ABILITY TO DISCIPLINE 


The ability to discipline involves two general 
problems—namely, of self and of pupil. A 
teacher who is not able to control himself at all 
times, and under all circumstances, should not 
be retained in a schoolroom. He should be able 
to decide quickly and act promptly. He should 
have a dignified, firm manner. He should have 
control of his temper and be able to keep cool 
in emergencies. The management of pupils may 
be considered under a number of very definite 
points which can be measured on the basis of 
concrete evidences.——Eva T. Mason, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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-The school board of Janesville, Wis., has 
reduced the towel fee for the high school physi- 
cal education department from 75 cents to fifty 
cents. The fee covers the actual cost of the 
towels and the laundry expense. It has brought 
out that the fee system is superior to the plan 
of having the pupils bring their own towels. 


Charles Vollmer, of Platteville, Colo., who 
lost his suit in the district court of Weld County 
to prevent the reading of the King James ver- 
sion in the schools, has carried his case to the 
Supreme Court. Vollmer maintains* that the 
school board had violated the state laws in hav- 
ing the King James version read and asks a writ 
of mandamus to stop the reading in the schools. 


—The Superior Court of the Seattle, Wash., 
school district has been asked to decide whether 
a pair of scissors is a dangerous weapon to be 
placed in a child’s hand. Suit was brought 
against the school district by Mr. and Mrs. Emil 
Olson to collect damages of $11,000 for injuries 
to their 10-year-old son. A pupil raising his 
hand in response to a question from the teacher, 
struck the boy with a pair of scissors he was 
holding, inflicting serious and permanent in- 
juries. 


The claim for damages was presented to the 
school board but was rejected. It asks $321 for 
hospital and medical expenses, $1,000 for pain 
and suffering, $7,500 for disfigurement, and 
$3,000 for loss of earning power. 


—The school board of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
considered the use of cheaper fuels for school 
buildings. It is planned to convert the heating 
plants in about forty schools to permit the use 
of the small sizes of anthracite, instead of egg 
and stove sizes as now used. It is estimated the 
city spends about $120,000 a year for the heating 
of the school buildings and this amount may be 
cut in half by the conversion of some of the 
plants. 

—The school board of Fall River, Mass., has 
adopted a recommendation of the finance com- 
mittee providing for the employment of an effi- 
ciency expert to reorganize the purchasing 
department and to establish it on a sound busi- 
ness basis. The action followed an investigation 


into certain bills for supplies and equipment 
which had come before the board. 
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The Economical Way of Heating 
and Ventilating School Houses 


HE Heatovent system of ventilation provides the utmost economy 
when the factors of first cost, maintenance cost and operation cost 
are considered in relation to efficiency of results. 


Simple units with no duct system mean low first cost. 


Indestructible copper coils, and louvres, 
bronze bearings for moving parts, sim- 
ple adjustments, ready accessibility for 
cleaning and highest grade furniture 
steel cabinet insure the minimum main- 
tenance cost. 















Operation of units only in rooms used, 
full thermal efficiency, provision for re- 
circulation of air for quick warming of 
room before occupancy, reduce operat- 
ing costs to the lowest practicable point. 


Healovenl 


The Heatovent is low enough to 





fit under the window sill. It is 
only 13” in depth which means 
very little aisle obstruction and, 
if desired, can be recessed 5 


leaving only 8” projection 


Heatovent engineers are 


at your disposal to help 





you work out the best 


MERRICK, NEW YORK, SCHOOL 


type of installation for 


— oe ee ne ae Oe J. E. Curley, Heating Contractor, Sea Cliff, L. 1., N. ¥ any given condition. 


Our new catalog is now ready. Write for your copy now. 


Any of our Branches can supply you. 


BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


2017 Fourth Ave. North, Birmingham, Ala. 321 Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

216 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 210 Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
321 Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Building, Kansas City, Mo. Fales Building, Seattle, Washington. 

301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 250 Columbia St., Detroit, Mich. 206 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1101 Realty Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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School Building Maintenance 


Part—IV Accounting 
H. E. Ramsey, Detroit, Mich. 


The two main functions of accounting are to 
show accurately for what purposes money has 
been spent and to provide a basis for statistics, 
which are essential in preparing estimates and 
budgets, in evaluating methods of work, and in 
comparing one year’s costs with another. In 
school work especially all costs must be readily 
available, and, no matter how efficiently work 
may be prosecuted, the administration is sub- 
ject to justified criticism if it cannot tell what 
it is costing. For example, the building super 
intendent may think that he is doing painting 
work at less cost than what it could be done 
by contract, but unless he can prove it by 
figures he is likely to have a hard time con 
vincing anyone and, while he may be actually 
doing so, the school board may let a quantity 
of work otherwise. Of course, I am not taking 
into account political reasons for letting out 
work. 

It is my contention that the major portion 
of school maintenance should be handled by a 
school organization properly organized, in 
preference to contract work. I recommend this 
even when costs are the same, because of the 
additional factor of safety that is present when 
the schoo! administration has absolute control. 
There are exceptions, of course, when there is 
highly specialized work to be done, requiring 
an expensive layout of equipment and involving 
work which may not occur again very soon. 

But, to get back to accounting. The neces 
sary written records are more or less closely 
connected with the modus operandi. Person- 
ally, I am not fond of blank forms, especially 
when they exist chiefly for their own sake. A 
blank form in its simplest terms is merely a 
printed guide for conveying information that 
is more or less uniform. The design should be 
carefuily studied and in no ease should the 
work be governed by the form; on the contrary, 
the work must govern the form. The form 
should be elastic enough to meet all conditions, 
brief, easy to read and understand, and vet 
when filled out and filed, include enough infor 
mation to make it readily possible to derive 
special information. 

Forms to be filled out by workmen should be 
as simple as possible. Not only does a com- 
plicated form give a workman a chance to con 
sume much time in filling it out, but illegible 
handwriting is the source of delay and mis- 
takes. The use of numbers in place of names 
reduces the chance for many errors and is a 
time-saver, if not overdone. Further, enough 
space should be allowed for handwriting or, if 
it is to be machine written, the spacing should 
correspond with typewriter spacing. 

The following paragraphs describe the system 
installed at Topeka by the writer. 
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FORM A LIST OF STANDING ACCOUNTS 


Form A is not exactly a blank form; it is a 
handy reference card, and is ealled the “List 
of Standing Accounts.” 

Every school system necessarily divides its 
resources into general funds, such as the Build 
ing Fund, the Genera! Fund, the Sinking 
Fund, ete., which are in general regulated by 
statute. As in most school districts, the main 
tenance department of Topeka is primarily in- 
terested in the Building Fund, although some 
of its work may come under General Fund. 

As has been stated before, certain repairs are 
inevitable and of constant recurrence. Most of 
these are of such small consequence that it 
would not be worth while to make a complete 
record of each. That is, such items as replacing 
broken window lights, stopping leaky valves, ete. 

strictly maintenance items—are sufficiently 
recorded by a monthly statement of the cost. 
These are grouped under different standing ac 
counts and designated by number. Each year 
may be separated by a different series ot num 
bers and at the end of each fiscal year numbers 
may be added or some dropped as conditions 
require. Thus, if the present year has 6000 as 
its base, next year may start with 7000, 

The first number “6000,’ which is called 
“General Maintenance” is used for labor and 
material of a general nature which cannot well 


be applied to any one building or expense. 
This may also be used as a transfer account, 
i. @., to hold a charge until another number jg 
given. The next numbers through 6027 cover 
the different buildings. The other items are 
self-evident. For example, it was desired to 
know separately the cost of trucking building 
material, manual training supplies, and genera] 
supplies, hence a separate number was given 
each. 

Note that a number was given Repairing 
Portable Equipment.” In some cases an article 
te be repaired is of a kind that is transported 
from one building to another for temporary use, 
It would be unfair to charge its repair to the 
building where it happened to be. “School 
Parties” represent all forms of extra curricular 
activities and is really an item in the General 
Fund; by simply putting a letter “G” after 6040 
this nomenclature is complete. 

These cards are primarily intended for office 
use, by the clerk who writes the orders, but in 
eases where the school system is large enough 
and has foremen capable of designating the cor- 
rect distribution the forms may be passed out 
to them. 

Form B is known as the “Superintendent’s 
Note.” The straight run of maintenance calls 
is conveyed to the foremen by this note. The 
original goes to the foreman and becomes his 
guide. The carbon copy stays in the office and 
is filed under the number charged. A “note” 
is written for every call. Kmergeney calls are 
conveyed by telephone or are given verbally, 
but are confirmed by a note bearing the word 
“Confirmation” so as not to confuse the fore 
man. 

The main value of this “note” is that it is a 
clearly written order of where and what to do, 
and what to charge it to. The foremen keep 
two files on their desks—one of uncompleted 
notes and one of completed notes. These are 
small and may be carried in their pockets ; per- 
sonal notations may be made thereon and kept 
as a record of the call today, tomorrow, and 
next week. The “note” circumvents the excuse, 
“Oh yes, you did tell me about that yesterday 
These “notes” may be used 
for other brief correspondence. They may be 


and | forgot it.” 


made out in pencil, but a large number of calls 
can easily be written on a machine in one day. 

The carbon copies form an invaluable record. 
It was the writer’s custom to keep these before 
him a few days before filing, so as to check 
up on execution. At the end of the fiscal year 
they were of value in looking over the various 
groups of work. For example, there may have 
been a large number of repairs of a certain kind 
of apparatus. But how many? Suppose a type 
of valve is being tested. Place it in a certain 
schoo! and then let the “notes” tell the story. 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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FORM B. “NOTE” OR ORDER TO FOREMAN. THE ORIGINAL MEASURES 
8” BY 5” AND IS MADE OUT IN DUPLICATE. 











FORM C. BUILDING ORDER. THE ORIGINAL MEASURES 104” BY 71” 
AND IS MADE OUT IN DUPLICATE. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
A pile of these notes is convincing evidence of 
Noth- 
ing is left to chance by this method and it is 
simple. In other words, it gets the job to the 
man and the man to the job, with efficiency 
and economy. 


the worth of a maintenance department. 


Form C is known as the B-order, the “B” 
standing for building. This order is used for 
all other kinds of work not covered by the 
“note”: that is, alterations, new work, and 
major repair jobs. A major repair job is arbi- 
trarily one involving an expenditure in excess 
of $50. The average note is directed to one 
department only, although when more than one 
is involved enough copies are made to supply 
each foreman with the necessary information. 
The “B-orders” are considered of sufficient im- 
portance that a separate job card is made for 
each so that labor and material costs are given 
separately for each job. A white copy remains 
in the office and is filed in book form. A yellow 
COpy goes to the foreman; i: e., if more than 
one sub-department has work on the job, a yel- 
low copy goes to the foreman of each depart- 
ment. This is very important, so that every de- 
partment involved knows of the job at the same 


time 

If the system of orders depends upon passing 
the order from man to man confusion is certain 
to arise. For example, the average new parti- 
tion may involve carpentry, plastering, paint- 
ing, and may be some electrical work and the 
installation of a thermostat or heating inlet. 
The carpenter may be the first man and then, 
after the others get through (except the 
painter), he may have some trim to put on. 
It is easy to see that the carpenter foreman 
should have all the necessary knowledge of the 
Job from start to finish, especially the job num- 
ber. When an order is delivered to the shop, 
the men have an opportunity to find who starts 


and then, when one man has finished with his 
part, it is only necessary for him to inform the 
next foreman that “job number so-and-so” is 
ready for him, without having to take time to 
tell where it is, ete. Five fundamental facts 
should be placed on each order when written: 

(1) The date; (2) the departments involved; 
(3) THE JOB NUMBER; (4) what school, 
room, ete. (location); (5) what is wanted done. 

In addition, for office use chiefly, there is the 
fund that it is to be paid from, by whom author 
ized, the estimate, the final cost, and date of 
Note that under date completed 
there are five lines. 


completion. 
The clerks enter opposit« 
the number representing the departments as 
they respectively complete their part, as re 
If the order has 
been written to say departments 1-3-5, perhaps 
“5” will report completion first and then ‘“#” 
and then “1.” By looking at the top of the 
order to see what departments are involved 


ported on their time cards. 


the clerk knows when they have all reportel, 
and when the job is completed and may be 
“billed,” that is totaled. 
reported complete, the superintendent of build- 


After a job is once 


ings inspects it and authorizes its billing. 

In the sample order Sub-department No. 1 
gets a copy because in this room there is a con 
crete floor and the seats are to be fastened to 


wooden strips. These strips must be stained 


and varnished so department No. 2 
for his bit. 


for the base plug. 


gets a copy 
Sub-department No. 3 gets a copy 
Sub-department No. 5 gets 
a copy in order to load the seats out of storage, 
assemble, and deliver them. The carpenters will 
screw them to the strips as they will ordinarily 
do a better job of alignments, ete. 

The date on the order is a matter of record 
and reference. The job number gives a clue 
to the date and year. After the “standing ace 
count” numbers have been assigned, which ex- 


tend to 6040 for this particular year, ten num- 
bers are skipped to allow for additional account 
numbers which may be wanted during the year, 
and then the B-order numbers are started and 
continued consecutively until the end of the 
fiscal year. 

The next point in the order is the naming 
Then the de- 
This sample order tells 


of the school in capital letters. 
scription of the job. 
how many desks are wanted, of what size and 
what room they go in. The base plug is located 
In general, orders are 
understood to be according to the directions of 


and the line load given. 


the superintendent of buildings, but occasion 
ally a consideration is not easily described; 
rather than lose the time by having it first ex 
plained in detail to the superintendent of build 
ings and then to the workmen, with chances for 
errors, it is better to allow the directions to be 
given direct by the principal or teacher. This 
has been satisfactory so long as the authoriza- 
tion appears in the order because the principals 
understand an effort is made to satisfy. 
However, school instructions do not apply to 
RESULTS WANTED. 


This is a very important point. 


methods, merely to 
It is permissi- 
ble, in fact desirable, to extend this authority 
when it is productive of economy and satisfac- 
tory service without sacrifice of morale or con- 
trol. It is easy to see that serious results might 
ensue if the authority extended too far. In 
the example given, the room was say a little 
small for 40 desks which made it necessary to 
extend them each side of the teacher’s desk. 
This was the part that was according to “diree- 
tions of Principal.” If a job is to be done 
according to drawings, it is well to designate 
the drawing by some tangible description, to 
prevent error and to allow for future reference. 
The authority in the sample was from the “B. 


C.” or building committee of the school board. 
(To be Continued) 
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THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS IN NEWARK, 





The Newark all-year schools have been ap 
proved by the independent study recently com- 
pleted. 

The board of education of Newark, in June, 
1925, passed an order providing for a study of 
the evidence relating to the success or failure 
of the all-year schools. The board had pre- 
viously passed a motion to abandon the all-year 
schools in September of that year. 

Under the plan of investigation which the 
board approved, the cooperation of a number 
of specialists was obtained, who came to Newark 
and assisted in securing accurate, unbiased data 
relating to the questions involved in the all-year 
school controversy. 

The first problem related to an expert ex 
amination of the data submitted, on the one 
side, by the administrative office in Newark 
and, on the other side, by the principals of the 
all-year schools, the conclusions from which 
were almost without exception diametrically 
opposed. To assist in determining the accuracy 
of these conflicting groups of data and conclu- 
sions based thereupon, the cooperation of Prof. 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., of Swarthmore College, 
was obtained. 

In the study conducted by Prof. M. V. O’Shea 
and Prof. Wilson Farrand, the problem was 
approached from two entirely different angles, 
and the two investigations were conducted on 
essentially different lines. One was an analyti- 
cal study of the data submitted by the superin- 
tendent and by the principals of the schools 
concerned, while the other consisted of a series 
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of scientific tests and measurements comparing 
pupils of the all-year schools with those of tra 
ditional schools in respect to ability and achieve 
ment. These investigations were conducted in 
dependently, without consultation or collabora- 
tion, and it is significant that both studies lead 
to the same conclusions and supplement each 
other in a striking way. 

Basing their judgment on a close, critical 
study of the reports, aided by their own per 
sonal observation and investigation, the investi- 
gating committee reached a clear and definite 
conclusion regarding the value of the all-year 
schools. It was found that while they do not 
do what was originally claimed for them, that 
is, carry any considerable number of their pupils 
through eight grades in six years, they do ad 
vance their pupils more rapidly and give them 
greater educational attainment than pupils of 
similar ability, heredity, and social background 
in the traditional schools. It takes the average 
pupil in all-year schools nearly eight years to 
complete the elementary grades, and it takes 
pupils of corresponding capacity in a traditional 
school a distinctly longer time. While all-year 
graduates do not make as good a showing in 
high school as traditional graduates, the reason 
is not less efficient work in the schools but the 
innate capacity of the pupils themselves and the 
fact that the all-year schools are holding and 
carrying through a class of pupils who in the 
regular schools would be likely either to drop 
out or to be seriously retarded. In these schools, 
in the face of great difficulties, the teachers are 
doing extremely valuable work and are render- 
ing great service to children of foreign par 
entage and unfavorable home conditions, and 
these children will suffer educationally if the 
schools are abolished. It was found that the 
additional cost is not excessive considering the 
service rendered. 


In view of all the evidence, it was recom- 
mended that the all-year schools be continued 
and that they be given every facility to make 
their work even more efficient and effective than 
in the past. It was recommended that a care- 
ful study be made of their possibilities, with 
a view of adapting the curriculum more closely 
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to the needs of the pupils, and that an effort 
be made to reduce the administrative difficulties 
previously encountered in the work of these 
schools. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

In support of the all-year school, Principal 
William Wiener of the Central high school of 
Newark, N. J., in a public address delivered at 
Lowell, Mass., demonstrated that it meant a 
saving in cost. He said that the per capita cost 
in 1925 to put a Newark student through the 
traditional high school was $1,492. The corre- 
sponding cost in the all year high school was 
$1,114, a saving of $378. “The true purpose of 
the all year school is to afford to the ambitious 
the merited goal of completed school work at the 
earliest reasonable and possible moment,” said 
Mr. Wiener. “This is obtained under ideal con- 
ditions by the all year plan with an economy of 
time for individuals and with an economy of cost 
for communities.” 

Principal A. Cort of one of the New York 
City schools, favors granting the superintendent 
authority commensurate with his responsibility. 
He holds that Superintendent William J. O’Shea 
should have the authority to select the associate 
superintendents. He says: “Some defenders of 
the present system express fear of ‘one-man 
power’ in this regard. It seems, however, cer- 
tain that no superintendent of schools would 
neglect to seek and generally to follow the ad- 
vice of his assistants in exercising this important 
function of an executive. Teachers are now pro- 
tected by by-law against arbitrary transfer. The 
great advantages of giving the superintendent of 
schools final authority in appointments would be 
that responsibility would be definitely fixed.” 

‘No longer does a school superintendent sit 
at his desk and clip out fanciful theories others 
have advocated in order to make a course of 
study,” said R. W. Fairchild, superintendent of 
the Elgin, Ill., schools in a public address re- 
cently. “Today courses are made from actual 
working conditions and through the help and 
suggestions of those in immediate touch with 
pupils, the classroom teachers. It is impossible 
to form committees of teachers to work on school 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
time and furnish substitutes for their work, due 
to the great expense. It is likewise inadvisable 
to ask teachers to come together after a day’s 
work and spend hours at such work with fatigued 
minds. Hence some one person must formulate 
materials to be tried and adjusted to actual con- 
ditions and the one person to do this would 
naturally be a person, who by various training 
and experience, as well as daily contact with the 
various classrooms could produce suggestions 
for the teacher to work upon.” 

Mr. V. E. Dickson, of Berkeley, Calif., who 
was in attendance at the Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting at Washington, described the 
work being done in the Calitornia schools with 
the radio. The instruction is not given in the 
form of a lecture, but is planned to offer direc- 
tions and to form an active part in the long-dis- 
tance lessons, just as in ordinary classwork. 
The several schools are equipped with wires lead- 
ing from a central receiving radio set to a loud 
speaker in each classroom, and the radio lessons 
are broadcast several times each week. 

Mr. Dickson predicted that radio will not sup- 
plant regular classroom teaching but that it will 
be extensively used in the schools. The lessons 
are presented by the best teachers because of the 
difficulty of getting instruction across by the 
voice alone. 

It is found that the teachers benefit by listen- 
ing to the lessons prepared by these experts, as 
they have an opportunity to observe their own 
pupils at work in a manner not possible when 
they are themselves teaching. 

It is brought out that adults of the city have 
become interested in the school lessons because 
of the radically different manner of doing things 
since they attended ‘school. 

—The school boards of East and West Sagi- 
naw, Mich., have been consolidated, with Mr. 
Harold Steele as acting superintendent, and Mr. 
W. W. Warner, associate superintendent. 

—Omaha, Nebr. The sale of candy in the 
schools has been discontinued by order of the 
school board. The action followed a report that 
2,200 students at one school spent $2,700 for 
candy since January first. 

—In welcoming the three new members, 
Slattery, Dunkle, and Norton, of the schoolhouse 
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commission of Boston, the Transcript of that 
city asks that the program for new buildings be 
carried out. The Transcript says: “What is 
needed is steady, energetic work to bring rapid 
progress and good order into the construction 
of schools for Boston. There should be the 
broadest and most open advertising for competi- 
tive bids. There should be a sharp termination 
not only of all idle irresponsibility in the ojiices 
of the schoolhouse commission, but also of all 
favoritism to individual contractors. Let the 
new schoolhouse commissioners accomplish these 
things, let them build schools for Boston 
promptly and with economy, and then it will be 
high time, in the hour of such real and substan- 
tial achievement, to shower upon them the com- 
pliments of a grateful public.” 

Ethel E. Redfield, state superintendent of 
Idaho, in a recent statement said: “Striking 
inequalities of educational opportunities in vari- 
ous parts‘of Idaho, inequalities which can per- 
haps be remedied only by the levying of a 
state-wide tax for general educational purposes, 
are being carefully studied with a view of offer- 
ing definite recommendations to the state board 
of education at an early date. I am thinking 
now of a certain county in which two rural 
school districts lie side by side. One of them 
includes such a substantial proportion of that 
particular county’s taxable property that, with 
minimum levies, it is able to provide splendidly 
adequate educational facilities for its children, 
but the boundaries of the adjoining district have 
been so drawn that, even by levying the absolute 
maximum permited by law, it can only pay the 
most meager salaries to its teachers and cannot 
keep its school in operation for the minimum 
length of school term set by the law.” 

The pupils of the Kane, Pa., school district 
have been redistributed to eliminate two-grade 
rooms, and to reduce the enrollment of all rooms 
to less than forty. The work was carried out 
under the direction of Supt. R. S. Dewey. 

Supt. C. F. Dienst of Boise, Ida., has asked 
that parents of children attending the schools 
make a rigid inspection of the report cards and 
tabulate the marks so that they may be com- 
pared from month to month. Supt. Dienst says 
it is conducive to scholarship to have the parents 
of children keep a close check on marks from 


month to month and to ascertain the reasons 
for increases or decreases in marks in the vari- 
ous subjects. He believes it is a good thing for 
the children to be reprimanded when they fall 
down, and to Se commended when they have 
made good marks. 

With a staff of 151 educational experts in 
its state department of education, New York 
leads the states. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut come next, with 
professional staffs of 65, 39, 19, and 17, respec- 
tively. From 1915 to 1925 the number of pro- 
fessional staff officers in the country increased 
179 per cent. 

Educators of the state of Kentucky believe 
the governor will veto the Jones bill, providing 
for the election of the county superintendent by 
popular ballot. More than 25 educational lead- 
ers, representing every section of the state, were 
present at the conference with the governor, to 
present their reasons for opposing the bill. The 
petition held that the election of the county 
superintendent by popular vote is wrong in prin- 
ciple and that the new type of professional 
leadership cannot be obtained in this way. The 
present law, it was held, has not been in opera- 
tion long enough to demonstrate its advantages. 

The teachers’ council of New York City has 
asked the board of education to eliminate all 
drives for the collection of funds from pupils and 
teachers of the schools. Some of the members 
are in favor of permitting a few for charitable 
purposes as a means of character training. 
Others believe that all drives should be elimi- 
nated and that no discrimination should be 
shown. 

Commissioner of Education Ethel Redfield, 
of Idaho, has completed a study of the inequal- 
ities in educational opportunity within the state, 
with a view of levying a state-wide tax for edu- 
cational purposes. 

Miss Redfield, in a statement to the press, 
points out that if the state is primarily respon- 
sible for the education of all children within its 
borders, there can be no defense of a system 
that provides abundant funds for one pupil, but 
seriously neglects his neighbor who lives in an 
adjoining, poverty-stricken district. 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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Prevent Eye Strain among school 








children by installing 


Mhey Poennial, 


Window Shades 


UTHORITIES agree that the glare from windows, improperly shaded, is one 
of the chief causes of the eye strain and the consequent defective eyesight 


so often found in school 


children. 


In order to eliminate this glare, most 


authorities reeommend that the windows extend to about 6 inches from the ceil- 
ing, and from 3 or 4 feet from the floor,so that the light will always come from 
the upper part of the windows, and be shaded with a translucent shade, which 
softens the glare, and which can be operated from either the top or the bottom. 





Athey Features: 


Shade just the part of the window that requires it, 
without shutting out all the light and air. 


Provide automatic ventilation. 
No rattle or fluttering, even when wind blows hard. 


No springs, rollers, latches or catches to slip, stick 
or break. 


Truly decorative. 


Long life considered, the most economical shades 
you can buy. 
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Ahey ; Pcdicls, . 
Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partitions 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 





Athey Perennial Window Shades meet all of these 
requirements. The translucent cloth of which they are 
made diffuses a soft light. And they can be raised from 
the bottom, or lowered from the top (folding like an 
accordion) so they can be quickly adjusted to shut out 
the sun’s direct rays without shutting out all the light 


and air. 


Provide automatic 
ventilation 


By raising the shades to the 
top, and lowering to about 10” 
from the window stool, and 
lowering the upper sash about 
10”—an air chamber is cre- 
ated between the glass and 
the shades. 


The direct sun’s rays will 
super heat this air, which 
must then pass up and out 
above the sash, drawing the 
old air from the room and 
automatically ventilating the 
room. 


Most economical 
shades obtainable 


There is nothing about Athey 
Shades to get out of order—no 
latches, catches, rollers or 
springs to slip, stick or break. 
The strained wires on which 
they operate prevent them from 
rattling and tearing, even in a 
high wind. 


And the cloth of which they 
are made is practically inde- 
structible. 


The many hundreds of schools 
which are Athey equipped prove 
that in the long run they are the 
most economical shades that can 
be had. 





— hMhey Company 


6053 West 65th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d. 





270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec 
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The Scientifically Correct Shading 


for Schools 


Center Installation of Luxor Window Shades 


OTE in the illustrations above the unusual flexibility 

of adjustment made possible by “Center Installation.” 

Perfect control of light and ventilation is possible at 
all hours of the day. By drawing down the Luxor shades 
during the sunny hours of the day the glaring sunlight is 
replaced by a soft, diffused glow that is ideal for close study. 
As the sunlight changes, either or both shades may be rolled 
up, as desired, to permit the free entrance of light. 
Plenty of fresh air may circulate freely through windows 
open at both top and bottom without shades being flapped 
about in the breeze. For simplicity, economy and all round 


rollers will give. 


return mail. 


efhiciency, “Center Installation” of Luxor window 


shades mounted on Standard shade rollers is by far wTox R 
the most practical and sanitary method of shading 
school room windows that has ever been devised. 


(Concluded from Page 114) 

Although there are compulsory education laws 
in Idaho, these laws are made farcical by the 
condition of some of the school districts in the 
more sparsely settled counties. A state-wide 
tax for general education purposes is the only 
possible solution of the problem. The amount 
of the levy is to be determined after a careful 
and painstaking study of the entire situation. 

—Supt. F. M. Longanecker, of Racine, Wis., 
in a report to the board of education, shows that 
eighty per cent of the students graduated from 
the mid-year commencement class of the junior 
high schools entered the senior high school. 
This is a large percentage, according to Supt. 
Longanecker. 

The school board of Edwardsville, Ill., has 
voted to close the school year a week earlier this 
spring. Classes will close on June 4th and the 
commencement season will open on June 7th. 
The board’s action was based on the opinion that 
warm weather is not conducive to serious effort 
and that little is accomplished by holding ses- 
sions after the middle of June. 

Dr. John S. Hall, a member of the school 
board of Detroit, Mich., in a recent public state- 
ment, attacks the claims for the platoon schools 
and gives facts to prove that the platoon schools 


are not as successful as they have been made to 
appear. He shows that instead of being an 
economy, the platoon school costs the taxpayers 


more than would be the case under standard edu- 
cational methods. 

Dr. Hall bases his chief objection to the 
platoon school not on its lack of economy, but 
upon its effect om the school child. He argues 
that its regimented, impersonal grind robs the 
child of the personal, sympathetic understand- 
ing which pupils, especially in the lower grades, 
imperatively need. 

Current educational methods in the state of 
Illinois are far from satisfactory, according to 
a special report of the research committee of the 
state teachers’ association. The report covered 
two years of study in which school systems in 
fourteen counties cooperated, and was presented 
by Prof. H. A. Peterson of the Illinois Normal 
University. About sixty representative lessons 
from grade and high schools were used as a 





TNDOW SMADES ARE MADE FRA 


STAN DARD 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Atlanta 
Buffalo 


basis for judging the merits of the various edu- 
cational methods employed. 

Results were summarized thus: “Variability 
in actual teaching skill was very great. The 
prevailing practice is to teach the textbook as 
it stands, rather than to find problems in the 
lives of the pupils in the solution of which the 
text can be used. 

“Teachers who have acquired skill in the prob- 
lem method are few, but they occur more fre- 
quently in city than in country schools. In 
assuring the class sufficient first hand experi- 
ence for understanding what is taught, the les- 
sons submitted make a much better showing. 

“The greatest lack of all is shown in respect 
to the training of judgment and the ability to 
criticize the text and the ideas advanced by the 
class. Too often, merely understanding the 
textbook is the goal and the end. More fre- 
quent use of the problem type of organization 
will certainly tend to remedy this weakness in 
judgment and criticism. 

“The interest in the work manifested by a 
class seems to grow out of the other three fac- 
tors named above, consequently the improve- 
ment of teaching in the latter will result in a 


sone Tereeeeerrianiin 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Now, in common terms, it seems to me that 
the whole thing in administration resolves itself to 
this: Classroom teachers will not be abolished, 
and administrative forces will not be abolished, 
and neither can coerce or force the other group 
with any success at all. Just as a loving father 
would call in a child, or as a child would go to a 
parent with whom proper personal relations had 
been established and maintained, so it seems to 
me that superintendents, assistants and deputies, 
associate superintendents, directors, supervisors, 
supervising principals, district superintendents, 
principals, heads of departments, classroom 
teachers, in all forms of school work must get 
together and say there has been mutual misun- 
derstanding and violation of trust, and it is high 
time we were getting on solid professional 
ground.—John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wis- 
consin. 
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It has many advantages over the obsolete adjuster installa- 
tions—simple to install and operate—will not get out of or- 
der—less expensive and less disfiguring because of no 
unnecessary hardware or cords. 

And no other shade cloth will give the years of service that 
Luxor unfilled tinted cambric mounted on Standard shade 


Every school superintendent or school board member should 
read our “Treatise on Window Shadings for Schools.” Write 
for your copy. It will be furnished to you free of charge by 


4 ° ° 


Tue WeEsTERN SHADE CLotH Co. 


CHICAGO 
St. Louis 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 


corresponding improvement in the degree of in- 
terest aroused.” 

In compliance with the state code, the board 
of education of Seattle, Wash., has appointed a 
textbook commission consisting of Mr. O. B. 
Thorgrimson, Mr. E. Shorrock, Mr. E. E. 
Hanselman, and Miss Eleanor Preston. 

Pupils and teachers in the schools of New 
York City have been enlisted in the gathering 
of statistics of rush-hour traffic to afford a basis 
of facts for city officials in working out a plan 
for staggering rush-hour traffic. The pupils 
will report to their teachers the number of 
people in their families who leave home during 
the day to go to work, the time they leave, and 
the time they return, and the kind of work 
engaged in. The teachers have been given the 
task of compiling the statistics. 

The right of a teacher to inflict corporal 
punishment upon her charges is being tested at 
Mason City, Ia. Under the Iowa law, the 
county superintendent has the power of a judge 
in such cases and her decision is final. It ap- 
pears that Miss Lillian Neu, a teacher in the 
Sugarbeet district, west of Mason City, was 
charged with whipping youngsters with an auto- 
mobile innertube, to a degree that bordered on 
cruelty and general neglect of the school busi- 
ness, 


The question how to make the schools bet- 
ter is answered by the United States bureau of 
education in the following language: “Is there 
a board member to be selected? Then go to 
the voting place and help select the best person 
for the job. Is a new schoolhouse or repairs 
for an old one needed? Then do your part to 
insure that the building is the best the com- 
munity can afford. Is a teacher to be employed? 
Do all you can to see that the school board mem- 
bers are encouraged to get the best teacher 
available. Raise the salary if necessary, but do 
not be satisfied with a cheap teacher. The 
board will follow the sentiment of the com- 
munity in regard to the qualifications and sal- 
ary of the teacher. Do your, part in creating 
a community sentiment favorable to a good 
school. The citizens of the community are re- 
sponsible for the quality of the farmers’ school 

not just the members of the school board.” 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


How old-fashioned shade 
bills do keep bobbing up! 


UT an end to those eternal shade replacement 

costs, that make school boards 
money after bad,” season after season! 
Specify shades of du Pont Tontine. 
of Tontine eliminate shade replacement costs for 
years to come. 
principle—the impregnation of the shade cloth 
with pyroxylin. 
fray, check, or crack—AND they can be restored 
to their original newness and beauty, even after a 
season’s hard use, by simply washing with soap 
and water and a brush. 
Make a rigid investigation of du Pont Tontine 
before you order your new shades. 
the last time in long years to come! 


INC., 


Special data and testing samples sup- 
plied to school board committeemen. 


WA 


TONTINE, 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


“throw good 


For shades 
They are made on an entirely new 


As a result, they do not fade, 


Replace for 
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Supt. L. K. Hagood, of Beaufort, S. C., has 
been reelected for another term. 

Mr. Charles D. Lowry, formerly a district 
superintendent of the Chicago public schools, 
has been elected as assistant superintendent. 
Mr. Lowry succeeds the late A. B. Wight. 

—Supt. C. F. Garrett, of Fairfield, la., has 
been reelected for his eighth term. 

Supt. B. L. Hassell, of Trenton, Tenn., has 
been reelected for another term. 

Supt. T. J. Tormey, of Grundy Center, Ia., 
has been reelected as head of the schools. 

Mr. R. E. Cotanche, of Ravenna, Mich, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lawton. 

Supt. C. L. Poor, of Traverse City, Mich., 
was recently given a life membership in the 
National Education Association. 

Mr. E. G. Struckman, of Ryegate, Mont., has 
been elected as superintendent of the Malta high 
school. 

Miss Isabel L. Eckles, state superintendent 
of schools of New Mexico, has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of schools at Santa Fe. 
Miss Eckles will assume her duties after the 
completion of her term of office as state super- 
intendent in January, 1927. 

Miss Lela Manville has been reelected as 
superintendent of schools at Silver City, N. Mex. 

Mr. Irvin T. Finley, of International Falls, 
Minn., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at South St. Paul. He succeeds D. E. Hickey. 

Supt. J. C. Tucker of Sour Lake, Tex., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. P. S. Dyer, of Alden, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Albert Lea. 

Mr. M. E. Casey, of Melrose, Ia., has been 
elected to a position on the faculty of the Uni- 


versity of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Casey 
enters upon his new work in September next. 

Supt. A. J. Olsen of Atwater, Minn., has 
been reelected head of the schools for another 
year. 

Supt. L. S. Kildahl, of Blooming Prairie, 
Minn., has been reelected for another year. 

Supt. E. B. Berquist, of Little Falls, Minn., 
has been reelected for another term. 

Supt. W. C. Cobb, of Brainerd, Minn., has 
been reelected. 

Supt. Walter R. Siders of Pocatello, Ida., 
has been reelected for another year. 

Supt. Ph. Soulen of Moscow, Ida., has been 
elected to serve his sixth year as head of the 
school system. 

Supt. Hugh O. Davis, of Nacogdoches, Tex., 
has been reelected as head of the school system 

Supt. J. H. Morgan, of Cisco, Tex., has been 
reelected for another year. 

A. E. Fisher of Broken Bow, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Wymore. 

Supt. P. N. Heck, of Harper, Kans., has been 
reelected for another year. 


Supt. R. H. Ewing of Blaine, Wash., has 


been reelected for another year. 
Supt. W. F. Weisend of Burley, Ida., has 
been reelected for another year. 


Supt. W. C. French of Drumright, Okla., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. W. G. Brooks of Burlington, Ia., has 
been reelected for a three-year period. 

Supt. G. L. Wycoff of Galena, Kans., has 
been reelected for a fourth term. 

I. E. Missman of Hornick, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Newell. 

Supt. B. A. Taylor of Jordan, Mont., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. D. A. VanBuskirk of Hastings, Mich., 
has been reelected for another year. 

Supt. C. R. Cobbs of Bessemer, Mich., has 
been reelected for the ensuing year. 

Supt. Harry P. Smith, of Lawrence, Kans., 
has been reelected for another year. 

Supt. John Milne of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
has been reelected for a period of two years. 

Supt. J. C. Hammer of Newport, Tenn., has 
been reelected for another year. 


—Mr. H. N. Rhodes, of Winside, Nebr., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Osmond. 

Supt. C. N. Terry of Nezperce, Ida., has been 
reelected for the school year. 

Supt. C. M. Mangun, of Shoshone, Ida., has 
been reelected. 

Supt. Ernest D. Bloom, of Twin Falls, Ida., 
has been reelected. 

Supt. P. S. Doane of Gooding, Ida., has been 
reelected for another year. 

Supt. I. R. Morrison, of Orofino, Ida., has 
been reelected for the ensuing year. 

Supt. H. M. Carter of Weiser, Ida., has been 
elected vice-president of the, Idaho Teachers’ 
Association. E.*Di Bloom, of Twin Falls, was 
elected president, and L. A. Williams, of Cald- 
well, auditor. 

—Mr. Edward O. Chapman, a former state 
superintendent of New Jersey, died on March 
10th, at Tottenville, Staten Island, New York. 
Mr. Chapman was superintendent of public in- 
struction in New Jersey for twelve years. 

-Mr. R. I. Knox has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Jackson, Ga. 

—Supt. T. P. Wood of Springdale, Ark., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. J. J. Bohlander, of Moorhead, Minn., 
has resigned as head of the school system 

Supt. G. R. White, of Exeter Springs, Kans., 
has been reelected for another year, 

Mr. Charles Hall, of Sterling, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Marion, 
Kans. 

Supt. Wm. C. Hobbs, of Bristol, R. I., has 
been reelected for his eighth consecutive term. 

Supt. Henry H. Edmunds, of Clinton, IIl., 
has been unanimously reelected for his thirtieth 
consecutive year. 

Supt. H. R. Wallis, of Blackfoot, Ida., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Supt. K. J. Smith of Napavine, Wash., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. Ira Tweedy of Rupert, Ida., has been 
reelected for a two-year period. 

Mr. Harlan D. Crowell has resigned as as- 
— superintendent of schools at Providence, 
R. I. 
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The DeVilbiss Company 


Paint More Rooms 
with Your Present Appropriation 


RESULTS produced on a wide vari- 
ety of school work, over a period of 
years, show that painting with De- 
Vilbiss spray-painting equipment in- 
sures not only an improvement in the 
quality of the work but also an appre- 
ciable lowering of the cost. 
nance funds are made to go further. 


Painting with the 


Spray-painting System 


one man does the work of four to five brush 
painters — saving up to 80% 
alone. 
of paint to clean up; there is less scaffolding 
required to move about—giving an additional 
saving in time. 
used to accomplish best quality results — 
effecting a still further saving. 


Painting this modern and improved way 
will enable you to paint more rooms with 
your present appropriation. 
the interesting operation and equipment facts 
of the DeVilbiss System. Address— 


268 Phillips Ave. 


Mainte- 


DeVilbiss 





in labor cost 
There is no dripping and spattering 


In many cases, less paint is 


Let us mail you 


Toledo, Ohio 














-Supt. H. M. Fowler of Wilburton, Okla., will 
not be a candidate for reelection this year. Mr. 
A. W. Parks has been elected in his place. 

Mr. A. E. Voigt, of Aberdeen, S. D., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Canova. 

—Supt. A. J. Steffey, of Knoxville, Ia., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. R. J. Finn of Cascade, Ia., has been 
reelected for another term. 

Mr. F. C. Kirkendall has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Marysville, O. 

—Resolutions endorsing the work of Mr. L. W. 
Keeler, who recently resigned as superintendent 
at Michigan City, Ind., were adopted at a meet- 
ing of the city teachers’ club. Supt. Keeler had 
completed 26 years as head of the school system. 

—Supt. W. W. Benson of Decatur, Ala., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

—Dr. Jeremiah Rhodes of San Antonio, Tex., 
has been named superintendent of the American 
schools in Mexico City. 

—Supt. J. R. McAnneally of Spencer, Ia., has 
been reelected for his ninth consecutive term. 

—-Supt. D. E. Wiedman of Bellingham, Wash., 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Milo C. Murray has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Michigan City, Ind., suc- 
ceeding L. W. Keeler who resigned to take up 
research work at the University of Michigan. 
Mr. Murray is a graduate of the Olivet College 
at Olivet, Michigan, and has been connected with 
the Michigan City schools since 1905. 

—Mr. John W. Rodewald has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Oconomowoc, Wis., 
for the coming year. Mr. Rodewald is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin and has filled 
a number of teaching and supervisory positions 
in the schools. 

—Supt. C. C. Casey of Longmont, Colo., has 
been reelected for another two-year term. 

Supt. W. L. Russell of Hallettsville, Tex., 
has been reelected for the next year. 

Supt. W. S. Williams of Russellville, Ark., 
has been reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. R. H. Watson of Unionville, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. W. J. Stone has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Nocona, Tex. 

—Mr. C. W. McDonald has been reelected as 
superintendent of schools at Bauxite, Ark. 





—Joseph Carter, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Peru, died at his home in Normal, IIL, 
in March. 

Mr. F. O. Grounds has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Clair, Mich., succeeding 
O. M, Misner. 

—Supt. F. H. Gilliland of Sibley, Ia., has been 
reelected at a salary of $2,900. 

—Supt. L. C. Francisco of Lovington, IIl., has 
been reelected for the coming year. 

—Supt. W. A. Conrad of Coopersville, Mich., 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Announcement is made of the impending 
retirement of Dr. Frank B. Gilbert, deputy state 
commissioner of education of New York State. 
Commissioner Gilbert has been in the state serv- 
ice since 1892. He was reappointed to the posi- 
tion in 1910, succeeding Thomas E. Finegan, who 
became state commissioner. 

—Supt. R. P. Reinhard of Browning, Mo., has 
been reelected, with an increase in salary. 

—E. H. Black of Healdton, Okla., has been 
ro superintendent of schools at Bristow, 
Okla. 

—Supt. R. A. Burgess of Childress, Tex., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. B. P. Lewis, of Rolla, Mo., recently 
received a degree of Master of Arts from Colum- 
bia University, New York City. Supt. Lewis 
completed work for his degree last summer. In 
addition to this degree, he has also recejved a 
special diploma for superintendent of schools. 

—Supt. J. W. Browning of Rhinelander, Wis., 
has been reelected, with an increase in salary. 
Supt. Theodore Saam, of Council Bluffs, Ia., 
has been reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. E. J. Willman of Owosso, Mich., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 

—Mr. Charles A. Bowers, of Exeter, Nebr., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Ord. 

—Supt. S. R. LeMay, of Athens, Tex., has been 
reelected for a two-year term. 

—Supt. W. C. French, of Drumright, Okla., 
has been reelected for another term. 

—Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a widely known authority on American 
history and the author of a number of textbooks 
on the subject, has announced his resignation, to 
take effect at the close of the college year. Prof. 





Hart who is retiring on account of his age, will 
devote his time to writing and editing. He had 
taught at Harvard since 1883. 

-Supt. H. M. Broadbent, of Baker, Ore., has 
been reelected at an advance of $300 for the year. 

—D. R. Sumstine was elected director of cur- 

riculum and education measurement by the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., board of education at a salary of 
$7,000, and D. Z. Eckert was elected as assistant 
to the department at $4,500. 
R. W. Cowart resigned as superintendent of 
the Albany, Alabama, schools to become full 
time secretary of the Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation. 

—J. J. Riddle, formerly principal of Atalla, 
Ala., has been elected superintendent at Tuske- 
gee, at a salary of $3,600. 

Supt. L. V. Osburn has been reelected as 
head of the schools at Livingston, Ky., following 
a successful year’s work. During his incum- 
bency of one year the school plant has been 
added to, new teachers have been employed, and 
considerable reorganization has been success- 
fully undertaken. Mr. Osburn’s reelection in- 
volves an increase in salary of 40 per cent. 
Supt. S. H. Berg of Stoughton, Wis., has 
been reelected for a third term. 

Supt. G. L. Grennawalt, of Norway, Mich., 
has been reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. J. O. Hall of Pawhuska, Okla., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. Supt. 
Hall is serving his fourth year at Pawhuska. 

—Supt. H. L. Allen of Guthrie, Okla., has been 
unanimously reelected for the coming year, at 
an increase in salary. 

—Supt. A. W. Honeycutt of Hendersonville, 
N. C., has been reelected for his eighth consecu- 
tive term. 


—Supt. Louis K. Hagood has been reelected 
head of the school system at Beaufort, S. C. 


Mr. Harold C. Simon has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Madisonville consolidated inde- 
pendent school district of Madisonville, Tex., in 
order to accept a position with the University of 
Dallas. In a short period of four months, Mr. 
Simon changed the Madisonville district into a 


consolidated district. 
(Concluded on Page 122) 
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Hegeman, Harris Co., 
Builders, N. ¥ 
Lincoln School of 
Teachers College 


Columbia Univer sty 


Starrett and Van Vieck, N. Y. Architects 


Less frequent, less expensive repairs 
There are five places in every school building where 


repair bills can be considerably reduced 


ROOF to repair, rooms in need of repainting, badly worn concrete 

floors. Repairs seem to come in a steady stream. Some repairs 
will always be necessary. But you can make your repairs less fre- 
quent and extensive by using the products described below. Large 
universities, such as Yale, Harvard and Columbia, as well as the 
smallest country schools, have been using them for years. 


1. CEMENT FLOORS~— It isa simple matter to 
make your concrete floors permanently wearproof and 
dustproof. A treatment of Lapidolith, the original con- 
crete floor hardener, will do the trick. It is as easy to 
apply as water, and it will not interfere with the use of 
the floor. 

Lapidolith penetrates the concrete and by chemical 
action changes the loose, coarse-grained particles to a 
fine, even, close-grained substance that is flint-like in its 
hardness. A floor treated with Lapidolith is absolutely 
waterproof and dustproof. Lapidolith is effective on old 
floors as well as new. 


2. WOOD FLOORS—Lignophol is the preserva- 
tive floor dressing that penetrates the wood fibres and 
restores the natural gum and oil. It prevents the 
splintering, rotting, or drying out of new floors and old 
as well. It gives you a smooth, dustless floor that will 
wear for years. 


3. PAINTED SURFACE S—School buildings de- 
mand a paint that is durable, washable, and stays white. 
Cemcoat is a gloss, eggshell or flat enamel paint that 
stays white long after other paints turn yellow.  Fin- 
gerprints, ink stains, and pencil stains can be washed 
from its surface as easily as from tile. After repeated 
washings the painted surface still looks like new. 


Cemcoat will not chip or peel. It adheres to plaster, 
concrete, or brick walls as easily as to wood. Usually 
one less coat than usual is required because of the ex- 
ceptionally heavy body of this paint. If you want cheer- 
ful, long-lasting interiors at a very low cost be sure to 
get Cemcoat. It is made in whites and colors for either 
exteriors or interiors. 


4. ROOFS—Roof leaks are an expensive nuisance— 
a nuisance and an expense that can be avoided by the 
use of Stormtight. 

Stormtight is a thick, adhesive, elastic coating that 
stops roof leaks instantly, and when applied over the 
entire roof, keeps leaks from developing. It adds years 
of wear to old, apparently worn out roofs. It can be 
applied by anyone to any roofing material. You can buy 
it in a variety of sizes in semi-liquid or plastic form. 


§. EXTERIOR WALLS—Damp buildings are 
very unhealthful places to work in. By treating your 
exterior walls with Hydrocide Colorless you can have 
moisture-proof buildings at a low cost. 

Hydrocide Colorless is invisible. It does not detract 
from the natural beauty of the walls. It penetrates the 
surface of the brick, and forms an effective guard 
against any moisture reaching the interior. Since it 
contains no paraffin it will not run in hot weather. 


We shall be glad to send you further information about any 
of these products, as well as a generous demonstration sample 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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to provide more room. 


request. 


These buildings meet every requirement of comfort, 
good lighting, ventilation and convenience. 
be secured in units of from one to twenty rooms, with 
arrangement adapted to any special need. 


American Portable Schools offer economy and porta- 
bility without the sacrifice of appearance or durability. 
It will pay you to investigate them before deciding how 


Our new illustrated catalog will be sent FREE on 


Putting the “Class” into Portables 


It is no hardship now for pupils and teachers who have 
to occupy portables where the school board has supplied 
modern, attractive American Portable Schools. 


They can 





Attractive one room school. 
Also supplied with porch. 





AMERICAN 


Makers of Portable 
Buildings for 25 Years. 








PORTABLE HOUSE 


601 Alaska St. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


COMPANY 


Forty-two states now use 
American Portable Schools. 














(Concluded from Page 120) 

—Carleton B. Gibson, for many years superin- 
tendent of the Savannah, Georgia, schools, has 
resigned to accept a position with an insurance 
company. In explanation of his resignation Mr. 
Gibson said: “Ordinary opportunities in the 
educational world even in larger cities and with 
slightly larger salary have never especially ap- 
pealed to me because the difference was hardly 
enough to offset the increased expenses of living 
and the breaking up of home ties. Besides the 
city superintendents of large cities more or less 
affected by political changes are in rather a pre- 
carious position. The work is heavy and as per- 
haps the public does not realize, the responsi- 
bilities are great. The invitation to join a large 
and successful corporation came at a time of life 
when I felt I should make certain sacrifices of 
comfort and pleasure and look somewhat more 
after the financial side of my affairs.” 

—Assistant Superintendent William A. Boylan 
of New York City, was given a gold watch, a gift 
of Mayor Walker, at a luncheon tendered in his 
honor. The occasion was the fifth anniversary in 
his present post. Over 1,000 guests were 
present. 

-Supt. R. A. Gerber of Lodge Grass., Mont., 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. A. A. Slade of Casper, Wyo., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. D. A. Stephenson of Nampa, Ida., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. Luther Shaffer has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Samantha, O. 

—Mr. M. A. Bye has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Thief River Falls, Minn., suc- 
ceeding Mr. I. T. Silley. 

—Supt. E. E. Fell of Holland, Mich., has been 
reelected for his fifteenth consecutive term. 

—Supt. C. C. Casey of Longmont, Colo., has 
been reelected for another two-year period. 

Supt. C. C. Buerkens of Farragut, Ia., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. N. J. Hibbs of New Sharon, Ia., has 
been reelected for his fourth term. 
Supt. C. F. Garrett of Fairfield, Ia., has 
been reelected for anc‘her year. 

—Mr. Henry Hamm of Nevinville, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fontanelle. 





—Mr. M. R. Lefler of Perth Amboy, N. J., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at West- 
port, Conn., to succeed Arthur W. Ruff, who goes 
to Amityville, L. I. 

—Mr. Augustine L. Rafter has been reelected 
to the position of assistant superintendent of 
schools at Boston, Mass. 

Supt. L. D. Mitchell of Haskell, Okla., has 
accepted a contract for a sixth year of service. 

—Supt. W. Max Chambers of Perry, Okla., 
has been reelected for a three-year term, be- 
ginning with July first. 

Mr. H. E. Wrinkle of Comanche, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Heald- 
ton. He succeeds Supt. Black, who goes to 
Bristow. 

—Supt. Marvin J. Schmitt of Crown Point, 
Ind., has been reelected for a three-year term, 
with an increase in salary. 

Supt. Paul M. Vincent of Stevens Point, 
Wis., has been reelected for a fourth term, with 
an increase in salary. 

Supt. H. G. Badger, of Milan, Ind., has been 
reelected at an increase in salary. 

Supt. Arnold Gloor of Crookston, Minn., has 
been reelected with an increase in salary. 

Supt. T. J. Sachse, of the Town of Win- 
chester, Winsted, Conn., has been reelected with 
an increase in salary. Supt. Sachse has been 
reelected for the third time since September, 
1923. 

—Walter Emmett Morgan, who served for 
three years as principal of the Washington high 
school at Berkeley, has been named assistant 
state superintendent of schools for California. 
He is a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

—Superintendent Paul R. Spencer of Supe- 
rior, Wis., will be a visiting instructor at 
the University of Chicago this summer. He 
will give two courses on administration and 
supervision of schools. 


—J. W. Snyder, principal of the Daviess 
County, Ky., high school, has been elected super- 
intendent of the county. He will begin his new 
duties July 1, succeeding John L. Graham whose 
term expires on that date. 


—Frank J. Arnold has been named district 
superintendent of schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
succeed Cornelius D. Fleming. Mr. Arnold was 
principal of public school No. 118. He is a 
graduate of Sty Lawrence University. 

—Miss Fay Reed of Pueblo was elected presi- 
dent of the Colorado Education Association; H. 
B. Smith, Denver, secretary, and Miss Mary E. 
Morris, Denver, treasurer. 

—Eli C. Foster, principal of the Bartlesville 
schools, has been elected president of the Okla- 
homa Education Association. 


Supt. M. L. Cotton, of Altus, Okla., has been 
reelected for a two-year term. 
-Supt. N. F. Greenhill, of Albany, Ala., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 
Supt. T. A. Clower, of Hawkinsville, Ga., 
has been reelected for another term. 
—Supt. J. C. Wilkerson, of Rockdale, Tex., has 
been reelected for another year. 


—-Supt. S. R. LeMay of Athens, Tex., has been 
reelected for another two-year term. 

—Matoaka, W. Va. The board of education 
of Rock District, Mercer County, W. Va.. has 
reelected Supt. George N. Young of Matoaka, 
and Supt. L. L. Coil of Bramwell. Mr. J. S 
Bobbitt has been reelected as principal of the 
consolidated high school and grades at Span- 
ishburg, Mr. W. E. Gamble as principal of the 
junior high school and grades at McComas, and 
Mr. Mark S. Grimm as principal of the junior 
high school and grades at Montcalm. 

—Supt. Everett Howton of Princeton, Ky., 
has been reelected for another year. Supt. 
Howton is serving his fourth consecutive term 
in Princeton. 

—Supt. G. E. Dille of Chillicothe, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. J. P. Street of Magnolia, Ia. has been 
reelected for a new three-year term, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

—Supt. E. 8S. Moore of Dunlap, Ia., has been 
given a three-year contract, with a slight in- 
crease in salary. 

Supt. C. D. Vance of Woodbine, Ia., has 





been reelected for a fourth term. 


—Mr. Allen R. Nieman of Magnolia, Ia., has 
gone to Earlham as head of the school system. 
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Our salesman proves Hocka- 
day’s washability. Hescratch- 
es matches on it, douses it 
with ink, marks it with indel- 
ible pencils, then easily re- 
moves all traces of the 
smudge. This durability 
makes it proof against lime- 
burn, checking, cracking and 
peeling. Ask to be shown. 


HOCKADAY 


= a WASHABLE eas mail 


WE WASHABLE WALL FINS! 
170—-WHITE. 


The Hockapay ComPANY 


\ Sa CHicaco > 

















A Hockadayed room has a radiance that 
makes it easy toidentify without inspection. 
You can FEEL the difference; inwardly, in 
its effect upon the disposition; outwardly, by 
a touch of the finger-tips on its smooth sur- 
face. 


If Hockaday 170— White is your choice, you have a 
white that rivals the snowdrift. Its pureness of color is 
a result long sought by makers of paint. And because it 
is Hockaday you are assured that its original brilliance 
will endure, for Hockaday is the foe of all plaster ills— 
limeburn, checking cracking and peeling.€It is washed 
with the ease and thoroughness of porcelain. 


No wonder Hockaday is The WALLMARK of Quality. 


Eliminate repainting costs on the big 
jobs. Specify Hockaday. Send now 
for our big,illustrated book,“Paint.” 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 





THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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schools and colleges. 


Wayne Stands 





for Safety 


You Buy Safety — When You Buy 


WAYNE SECTIONAL 
STEEL GRANDSTANDS 


Make safety the paramount consideration when you buy a grandstand. Wayne 
Grandstands are absolutely safe because the entire structure, except seat and foot- 
boards, is steel. There are no bolts and screws to work loose. The structure can- 
not be weakened by rot, splits or worn connections. 


Get complete information on the steel grandstand preferred by representative 


Write now, we can ship you any number of seats immediately. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
Wayne, Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS., COLUMBUS, 
OHIO, CHICAGO, DETROIT AND ST. LOUIS. 





18 FOOT, 9 ROW, WAYNE STAND. 
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—Mr. Samuel Ach, a member of the Cincin- 
nati school board for thirteen years, was given 
a testimonial dinner on March 11th, in apprecia- 
tion of his services to the public schools. The 
hosts were the administrative officials of the 
school system, the board of education and the 
union board of high schools. Short talks were 
made by President William Shroder of the 
board, Mr. John Hollister of the union board of 
high schools, Dr. John M. Withrow, former mem- 
ber, and by Miss Annie Laws, also a former 
member. Mr. Ach was presented with a pair of 
candlesticks made of cherry wood from the 
laboratory table of Horace Mann in Antioch 
College, and wrought into form by the industrial 
arts boys of Withrow high school. 

—Mr. N. A. Valby, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds of the board of education at 
Superior, Wis., has announced his resignation. 

—The school board of Boston, Mass., adopted 
a memorial resolution on the death of Mr. James 
J. Storrow, who was for six years a member of 
the school board and for three years served as 
chairman of that body. 

—Dr. P. W. Skladzien was elected president 
of the board of education at Bayonne, N. J., and 
a William M. Wauters was chosen vice-presi- 

ent. 


—Mr. W. F. Power has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Guthrie, Okla., 
for a third term. 

—Mr. E. M. Whiting of Whiting, Ia., recently 
completed forty years of consecutive service as 
a member of the board of education. Mr. Whit- 
ing began his work as secretary of the school 
board of Westfork township in 1886. In 1916 
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the Whiting consolidated district was formed 
and Mr. Whiting became a director on the new 
board. For the last ten years he had been active 
in bringing the school system up to the standard 
in the matter of buildings and administration. 
During the last year he filled the office of presi- 
dent. 

—Mr. Harry Malcolm Devoe, deputy superin- 
tendent of school buildings in charge of the 
Manhattan Borough of New York City, was 
tendered a testimonial dinner at the Hotel Astor 
by his associates and friends, in celebration of 
the completion of his fortieth year of service in 
the education department. 

Mr. Devoe rose through the various ranks of 
the bureau, being in turn draughtsman, design- 
ing architect, general inspector, acting super- 
intendent of buildings, supervisor of custodians, 
and deputy superintendent of buildings in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan Boroughs. 

—New appointees of the mayor to the board 
ot education of Baltimore, Maryland, are 
William L. Rawls and Clarence K. Bowie. The 
appointments are for six years to fill vacancies 
created by the expiration of terms of the former 
members. 


—Boston, Mass. The title of Alexander M. 
Sullivan, business agent, has been changed to 
that of business manager. 

—Mr. D. M. Pinkerton and Mr. William Volker 
have retired as members of the board of educa- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo. 

—Mr. W. L. O’Dell has been elected president 
of the board of education at Cudahy, Wis., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wm. F. Rasche. Mr. Rasche is at 
present taking a graduate course at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

—Supt. E. E. Coe of Mondamin, Ia., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Theodore Saam of Council Bluffs, Ia., 
has been reelected at a salary of $6,750. 

—Mr. F. G. Stith has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Harlan, Ia. 

Supt. J. M. Irland of Tabor, Ia., has been 
given a new three-year contract. 

Miss R. E. Gregg, former Virginia teacher 
and former State Supervisor of Teacher-Train- 





ing, is now on the editorial staff of Chas. E. 
Merrill Publishing Company, New York. 





—E. D. Bloom of Twin Falls, Ida., was elected 
president of the Idaho Teachers’ Association, 
to succeed C. F. Dienst. 


School Board vs. Superintendent 


At Terre Haute, Indiana, the school board has 
crossed swords with Superintendent J. O. Engle- 
man as to his prerogatives. The board has 
changed the rules where the initiative of the 
superintendent is changed from “shall” to 
“may.” 


Mrs. Ascher, a member who was opposed to 
the change, issued the following statement: “It 
is now universally admitted by all investigators 
of public school administration in the United 
States that it is the chief duty of a good school 
board to employ a high class educator and 
school administrator and turn the management 
of the school system with all that pertains 
thereto into his charge. The notion that the 
business side of the school is separate from the 
educational is wholly erroneous and misleading. 
The business department and the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds exist for only one pur- 
pose and that is to promote the educational in- 
terests of the children of the city. These 
departments must carry out the program of the 
superintendent if the system is to work effi- 
ciently. To divide authority here is to strike a 
fatal blow at the efficiency of the whole school 
system. 


“Every dollar of the people’s money raised by 
taxation for school purposes should be spent to 
carry out the program of the educational ex- 
pert, if the people are to get the worth of their 
money. Whenever the school board assumes 
the authority that belongs to the superintend- 
ent, wasting the people’s money by getting :n 
the way of the program of the administrator 
and handicapping the whole school system, the 
efficiency of the school system is further reduced 
by division of authority. Should a janitor and 
principal disagree, the janitor would be respon- 
sible to the board and the principal to the super- 
intendent; this condition would make efficient 
school administration absolutely impossible.” 
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DO YOU NEED EXTRA ROOMS FOR NEXT SESSION? 


Use Fireproof Asbestos Portable Schools 











of labor. 





structures. 


fires. 








THE COST OF AMBLER FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Is less than a quarter of that of brick or 
stone, yet these buildings are comfortable 


The roofs are covered with fireproof Ambler 
Asbestos Shingles that are a complete pro- 
tection against flying sparks from nearby 
The interior construction is likewise 
fireproof and of the restful buff tint that has ee 
been approved by the Bureau of Standards 
as being best for pupils’ eyes. 
and double-wall construction 
make the buildings very easy to heat. 

Shipped complete with sections ready to be 
bolted together, these buildings can be as- 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pittsburgh Office, 228 Pennant Ave. 


Double-floor 
throughout 


Portable Schools. 


Name 


Address 


sembled very quickly to meet immediate needs 
for increased school capacity. If later they are 
not needed for school purposes they can be used 
for lunch rooms, manual training workshops, 
summer schools, etc., or they find ready market as 
garages, warehouses, summer camps, emergency 
hospitals, and so on. 
moved to another location with only the expense 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


2013 Market Street 


HELPFUL FREE CATALOGUE giving descriptions and illus- 
trations of Fireproof Asbestos Portable Schools. 
the coupon for your copy. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY, 
Dept. A.S.B.J., 2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog featuring Ambler Asbestos 


Easily taken apart and 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fill out 

















TEACHERS AS AN ECONOMIC FORCE 


The editor of the Herald, Galt, California, re- 
cently discussed the American teacher as an 
economic asset, as follows: 

“A prominent American banker recently made 
the statement that school teachers do more to 
keep money in circulation than any other group 
of people. He pointed out that they, as a group, 
are an economic as well as a social and educa- 
tional asset to the nation. 

THE USE OF TESTS IN IMPROVING 

INSTRUCTION 

The administrative department of the 
Seattle, Wash., schools has adopted a policy 
limiting itself to such educational tests as may 
be followed up in the classrooms. The depart- 
ment has issued a_ special bulletin entitled, 
“Remedial Teaching of the Fundamentals in 
Grades 2A-B and 3A-B,” which serves to indi- 
cate the practical use of these tests in improving 
the instruction. 

For the purpose of assisting the teaching staff 
in discovering possible weaknesses of pupils in 
fundamental attainments, the Pressey attain- 
ment scales were used. The results of these 
tests showed that the median scores for certain 
fundamentals were slightly lower than those of 
corresponding grades in the previous year. The 
teachers gave remedial attention during the first 
semester to the items indicated and the same 
tests were again given in January, 1926. 

In an experience covering three different years 
it has brought out the fact that the Pressey 
standard scores are too low for Seattle school 
children, who have reached levels of attainment 
a half year in advance of the standard. It was, 
therefore, decided to make comparison with 





previous Seattle scores rather than with Pressey 
standards. 


During the past semester, the efforts of teach- 
ers and principals have been directed to the 
specific weaknesses revealed by the September 
tests. It is shown that the level of achievement 
in all the fundamentals is now practically equal, 
and is in some cases, superior to that for 
January, 1925. The second grade totals for 
January, 1926, are higher than those of the 
previous year, while the 3B totals lack .4 of one 
per cent and the 3A totals 1.9 per cent of the 


January, 1925, records. Deficiencies in Septem- 


ber of this year in these same grades were 
respectively 4.8 per cent and 4.4 per cent as 
compared with September, 1924. 


The amount of improvement during the 
semester in those fundamentals of last Septem- 
ber were found to score below those of 1924, 
and were found to be greater in nearly every 
case than that made in the same items during 
1924-1925. Greater improvement was made in 
fundamentals showing September deficiencies in 
comparison with the previous year than those 
which did not show deficiencies. 


It was suggested that further remedial atten- 
tion be given during the present semester to the 
did not equal those of the previous year. Pupils 
arithmetical operations and to certain other 
fundamentals in which the January, 1926, scores 
included in the testing program were assigned to 
new teachers for the following semester, the 
individual attainments of such pupils being 
transferred with copies of the report, to the new 
teachers. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Citizens Committee of New York City 
is concerning itself in the measure now before 
the state legislature providing for an increased 
teacher salary schedule. It urges that the vast 
majority of the 30,000 teachers in the New York 
City schools are today receiving a salary less 
in purchasing power than that of 1900. With the 
purchasing power of a dollar in 1900 as a basis 
for comparison, the group which gained most 
by past salary advances is receiving only 98 per 
cent of what they got in 1900 and the lowest 36 
per cent. 


—New York, N. Y. The board of examiners 
has devised a table of combinations of post- 
graduate study and teaching experience to be 
used in determining eligibility for license as 
assistant teacher in the high schools. Under the 
plan, everything from 160 days of secondary 
teaching experience with no postgraduate study, 
to 300 hours of study with no teaching experi- 
ence is pro-rated. 

The table of combinations offers a definite 
scale of values necessary to the operation of a 
rule previously adopted to govern the study and 
experience requirements for high school assist- 
ant teachers. 

At the annual conference of the Southern 
Illinois Division of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the members will discuss the proposed plan 
for association insurance covering the lives of 
each of the members. Under the proposed plan, 
all members of the Association will be protected 
for an amount to be set, from $500 to $5,000, 
and one of the advantages will be a provision 
including retired members. The premiums are 
minimum because of the large number of per- 
sons involved, and for the same reason, no medi- 
cal examination is required. 

New London, Conn. The teacher turnover 
for the coming year will be very small. Only 
one change has been made in the high school 
staff, and four in the grades. All but five teach- 
ers have been reelected for another year. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has adopted no rule governing the employment 
of married teachers, but in all cases allows the 
superintendent absolute discretion. The board 
has, however, passed a rule, making it possible 
to dismiss probationary teachers whose work is 
unsatisfactory, on thirty days’ notice. 

-East Hartford, Conn. The school board has 
adopted revised rules governing the employment 
of married women teachers. The rules read as 
follows: 

“Married teachers shall not be employed for 
regular teaching positions in the high school, 
nor for more than 25 per cent of the regular 
teaching positions in the elementary schools. 
They shall not be employed as principals, nor as 
supervisors. 

“Should single teachers marry while under 
contract they may, with express permission of 
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There are more than 125 LANDIS 
installations in the city of Phila- 


delphia. Let us equip your school 


as these three are equipped. 











John S. Jenks Elementary School, Philadelphia, Pa 





School Signals Sounded Simultaneously 


By Using LANDIS Electric 


Time and Program Clocks 








4. J. Morrison Elementary School, Philadelphia, Pa 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG.CO. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


123 Board of Trade Bldg., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











Jay Cooke Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also: Fire 


and Emergency Lighting Sys- 


Telephone, Alarm 


tems. 


Catalog on request. 


























the committee, be allowed to continue in service 
until the end of the semester in which the mar- 
riage occurs, provided thirty days notice of such 
intention be given to the superintend2nt or some 
member of the committee on teachers, otherwise 
the contract, as provided, shall become void at 
the time of marriage. 

“Any single teacher marrying while under 
contract, shall after the termination of her 
contract, be ineligible for reappointment to a 
regular teaching position, from the time of 
termination of her contract, to the end of the 
scholastic year in which said marriage has 
occurred, and for the further period of one year 
thereafter. 

“At the expiration of the period of ineligibil- 
ity, said married teacher may become eligible 
for application for reappointment, provided the 
married quota is not complete at the time. Said 
married teacher may then be considered with 
equal eligibility rank along with other appli- 
cants available at the time, but for such posi- 
tions only for which she may be considered com- 
petent. 

-The teachers’ federation at Decatur, II]., has 
proposed the establishment of a teachers’ club- 
house. 

Memphis, Tenn. The school board has up- 
held a ruling that a teacher who marries auto- 
matically loses her position. A request had been 
made for vacation pay for Mrs. Doris Harrison 
Burkett, who had married in April, but who 
taught until the end of the term, but it was 
refused. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., must de- 
termine whether or not credit will be given to 
teachers for travel. Whether the travel credited 
will have to be supervised, whether it will be 
domestic or foreign, and whether a time limit 
should be set, are all matters that must be de- 
termined by the administrative department. 

New Jersey’s 22,000 school teachers have 
won a victory with the agreement of the joint 
conference committee of the legislature to 
amend the appropriation bill and to add $900,000 
to the amount to be granted to the teachers’ pen- 
sion fund. As approved, the bill will appropriate 
$2,318,000 for the fund instead of the $1,418,000 
originally provided for. 

New Britain, Conn. The school board has 
revised its teacher bonus rule governing teachers 





who pursue professional courses. Under the 
first rule, a teacher who completed three pro- 
fessional courses of not less than six weeks each 
in any professional school of recognized stand- 
ing, was given $75, payable upon the completion 
of the spring term of the following school year. 

The amendment provides that the extra salary 
may not be granted, in whole or in part, to any 
teacher who has not completed a full year of 
service in the schools after the completion of the 


course upon which the application for extra 
salary is based. 
Supt. D. J. Kelly of Binghamton, N. Y., has 


ordered that a local survey be made of the cost 
of living for school teachers. The survey has 
been begun at the request of the state education 
department which seeks to devise a basic figure 
upon which to compute a living wage for teach- 
ers, and to establish a plan for obtaining the 
actual living costs in the various localities of 
the state. 

The questionnaire relating to the cost of 
groceries and food supplies, contained 84 items 
on which prices were furnished, while 139 other 
questions were answered as to cost of articles 
generally used by teachers, making a total of 
223 questions submitted to local merchants and 
manufacturers. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Under a new rule of the 
school board, inexperienced teachers may be 
employed for work in the city schools. In the 
past, students graduated from the normal 
schools, colleges, and universities, were unable 
to obtain teaching positions in the local schools 
until they had acquired experience elsewhere. 

Under the rules, not more than eight inexperi- 
enced teachers may be employed in any one year, 
not over four may be employed for the grades, 
and not over two in the senior or junior high 
schools. Such teachers may be employed only 
upon the recommendation of the institution from 
which they were graduated. They must be 
teachers of exceptional ability, receiving the 
highest classification of their respective schools, 
and they must in all cases be ranked among the 
best ten per cent of the class with which they 
graduate. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a rule which provides that, beginning 
with the coming school year, the contract of a 





woman teacher in the schools will be automati- 
cally annulled if she marries before the contract 
is terminated. 

Nashua, N. H. The teachers’ club has 
asked the boavd to approve ten days’ sick leave 
and three days where a death occurs in the 
immediate family of a teacher. 

Crookston, Minn. Of 52 teachers on the 
teaching staff, all but six have accepted con- 
tracts for another year. Increases in salary 
aggregating $700 annually were given to reap- 
pointed teachers. 

_—-A total of 337 teachers and supervisors of 
New York City have filed application for 
sabbatical leave at the beginning of the next 
term September 1. 

There is talk in Chicago of reducing teach- 
ers’ salaries next September 1, to enable the 
board of education to balance the school budget. 
The Chicago Tribune in comment on the sub- 
ject says: “We cannot believe that the pro- 


posal to reduce salaries is being entertained 
seriously. It would demoralize the teaching 
force. Chicago wants good teachers in _ its 


public schools and it cannot get them by paying 
them even less than they are now getting. The 
salaries of teachers should be the last, not the 
first item to be considered in the attempt to bal- 
ance the budget.” 

The teachers of Brooklyn, N. Y., propose to 
erect a club house. According to the tentative 
plan it is proposed to raise a building fund of 
$450,000. In order to accomplish this it will be 
necessary for the 9,000 members of the associa- 
tion each to subscribe $50 at the rate of $1 a 
week. It is proposed to erect a ten-story build- 
ing, costing $200,000 and on a corner lot 50x100, 
estimated to cost $100,000. This will leave a 
reserve fund for maintenance of $150,000. 

The measure before the legislature provid- 
ing for higher salaries for the teachers of New 
York City is being opposed by Mayor Walker. 
He is not averse to the idea of higher salaries 
but opposes mandatory legislation to that effect. 
The position of the mayor and the board of 
estimates is to deal fairly and squarely not only 
with tiie salary demands of the teachers but 
with those appeals for increases of the thou- 
sands of other employees whose faithful devo- 
tion to public service merits recognition. 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Plan Now for Fall— 


Check up the needs of the schools under your 
supervision. 














Has your Laboratory Furniture been sufficient 
and satisfactory during the past year”? 





Has it satisfied the needs of the instructor's and 
pupils? 





Has the growth or expansion of your schools 
made it advisable to add new equipment for next 
vear? 







No. 699 
PHYSICS TABLE 
A simple, popular Ke- 
waunee design, with gas 
connections and a wood 
crossbar. 


Now is the time to correspond with us about it. 
Let us discuss with you plans for meeting your Si 
needs most satisfactorily and economically. 

















i- The Kewaunee line represents, a great many 

° school authorities have assured us, the most 

> complete, most modern and most scientific collec- 

he tion of Laboratory equipment in America. Every 7 

he individual item of Furniture in the Kewaunee line COMMIMATSON PUYERCS AND 

7 has been designed with a full knowledge and sym- the tote practieal for use as a student’ 
a pathetic appreciation of its pedagogic importance. xn sight. mailer drawers ‘and four cupboard: 
o The illustrations show a few only of the 500 or 

" more desks, tables, cabinets and other articles of 

he laboratory equipment illustrated in the Kewaunee 

b- Book. If interested in equipment for the teaching 

ed of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Elec- 

is tricity, Domestic Science, Manual Training, etce., wep, 

he ask for a copy. It will be sent free to boards or oTUSRNED ROLE LASPOAIEET | TA 
al- school officials. fill the need admirably. 

we 





‘ LABORATORY FURNITURE Gg. Ce 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 





ew 101 Lincoln St., NEW YORK OFFICE 

er. KEWAUNEE, WIS. 70 Fifth Ave. No. 1302 

‘1es ELECTRICAL DESK 

ne BRANCH OFFICES Accommodates 8 students working in sections of 
0 Chieans ; a. . : four. Each student has one small drawer exclu- 
nlv hicago Denver Greensbore, N.C. Portland, Ore. Jackson, Miss. sively. The top tier of drawers and the cupboards 
but Minneapolis Omaha Philadelphia San Francisco Baton Rouge are used in common. A two-gang set of Hubbell 
ou- Celt mbus Kansas City Salt Lake City Little Rock Albuquerque polarized plugs and receptacles is placed at each 
ye Spokane Houston Phoenix Oklahoma City Los Angeles end of desk. 
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Where 


In the class room or in the laboratory, wherever qual- 


ity counts you 


those using it can appreciate the great care we have 
taken to meet the exacting demands of instructors, 
school officials, and expert chemists. 


Every Peterson design is based upon a thorough 
knowledge and a full understanding of the actual con- 
ditions prevailing where the equipment is to be used. 
Each article is constructed by skilled craftsmen from 
selected materials. 
gives so many years of satisfactory service. 

does count, in furniture as in everything else. 





Chemistry Table 


7) TEACHERS 
SALARIES. 


THE LEWISTOWN SINGLE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The school board of Lewistown, Pa., has 
adopted a single salary schedule for teachers, 
which fixes salaries for two groups of instruc- 
tors, namely, beginning and advanced groups. 
Each of these groups is divided into four classes, 
namely, teachers with two years of normal or 
college training in addition to a high school 
course; those with three years of normal or 
college training; those with four years of nor- 
mal or college training and college provisional 
certificate, and those with five years of college 
training, in addition to a master’s degree. The 
advantages of the plan are that it stabilizes the 
system, diminishes the turnover of the teachers, 
and improves the morale. The schedule is as 
follows: 

Beginning Group—Teachers in class one will 
begin with a salary of $1,000, and will advance 
at the rate of $100 until a maximum of $1,400 is 
reached in the fifth year; those in the second 
class will begin at a minimum of $1,100, and 
will advance at the rate of $100 until a maximum 
of $1,500 is reached; those in the third class will 
begin at a minimum of $1,200, and will advance 
at the rate of $100 until a maximum of $1,600 
is reached; those in the fourth class will begin 
at a minimum of $1,500, and will advance at the 
rate of $100 until a maximum of $1,900 is 
reached. 

Advanced Group—tTeachers in class one will 
begin at a salary of $1,500 in the sixth year, and 
will advance at the rate of $100 until a maxi- 
mum of $1,900 is reached in the tenth year; 
those in the second group will begin at a salary 
of $1,600 in the sixth year, and will advance at 
the rate of $100 until a maximum of $2,000 is 
reached in the tenth year; those in the third 
group will begin at a salary of $1,700 in the 
sixth year, and will advance at the rate of $100 
until a maximum of $2,100 is reached in the 
tenth year; those in the fourth group will begin 
at a salary of $2,000, and will advance at the 








Write for Catalog No. 14-A 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Vonusacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


DISTRI 


New York Kent, O. 

Grand Rapids Richmond, Va. 

Minneapolis Kansas City 
Raton 
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rate of $100 until a maximum of $2,400 is 
reached in the tenth year. 

Principals will begin at a salary of $1,100, 
and will advance at the rate of $200 up to a 
maximum of $1,500 for elementary principals, 
and $2,000 for junior high school and senior 
high ‘school principals. 

Supervisors will begin at a salary of $1,200, 
and will advance at the rate of $200 up to a 
maximum of $1,600 for the fourth year, $1,800 
for P. G. one year, and $2,000 for P. G. two 
years. 

THE FORT WAYNE SALARY SCHEDULE 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a new system of payment for instruction 
in grade and high schools. The schedule takes 
into account, training, experience, and teaching 
efficiency. The completed schedule, as adopted, 
is as follows: 

Elementary Teachers’ Schedule 

Minimum basis for employment: 

1. Two years of training in approved normal 
school or college, with the first-class provisional 
license. 

2. At least two years of teaching experience, 
except for such candidates as have received their 
elementary and high school education in Fort 
Wayne public schools. 

A. Minimum salary $1,000 per year for teach- 
ers without experience, beginning service Sept. 
1, 1926. Maximum salary $1,900 per year with 
a normal annual increment of $100 for each year 
of successful experience until the maximum is 
reached. 

B. For two years of training with the A. B. 
or B. 8S. degree, minimum $1,400 per year for 
teachers without experience beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1926. Maximum $2,300 per year with a 
normal annual increment of $100 per year until 
maximum is reached. 

Experience in city school systems outside of 
Fort Wayne will be counted in full up to and 
including six years. The maximum salary to be 
paid any class A elementary teacher for her first 
year in Fort Wayne will be $1,600; class B, 
$2,000. The first three years of teaching in Fort 
Wayne will be probationary. Teachers failing 
to attain a satisfactory standard of excellence 
will be subject to dismissal at the end of any one 
of these years, or in the discretion of the super- 
intendent to a further trial of one year at no 

















Quality Counts! 


will find Peterson Furniture. Only 


That is why Peterson Furniture 
Quality 


and FACTORY 
Chicago, Ill. 

BUTORS IN 
Denver 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Rouge, La. 


Omaha 
Dallas 
Houston 


salary increase. Training beyond that of the 
minimum basis of two years will be subject to 
the approval of the superintendent so far as it 
affects the salary schedule. 

High School Teachers’ Schedule 

Minimum basis—Four years of training in an 
approved normal school or college, with the pos- 
session of the A. B. or B. S. degree, a first class 
high school license and not less than two years 
of teaching experience in first class high schools. 

A. Minimum salary, $1,600; maximum, $2,600, 
with an annual increment of $100 until the maxi- 
mum is reached. 

B. For five years of training (A. M. degree) 
with the additional year’s work subject to the 
approval of the superintendent; three years of 
successful experience in first class high schools 
and possession of a first class license; minimum 
$2,000; maximum, $2,800, with an annual incre- 
ment of $100 until the maximum is reached. 

Experience in first class high schools outside 
of Fort Wayne will be credited in full up to and 
including six years. The maximum salary to be 
paid any class “A” high school teacher for his 
first year in Fort Wayne will be $2,200; for class 
“B” high school, $2,400. The first three years 
of teaching in Fort Wayne high schools will be 
probationary. Teachers failing to attain a 
proper standard of excellence may be discharged 
at the end of any one of three years or given a 
further trial of one year at no increase of 
salary. 

Department Heads 

Heads of departments in the high school will 
receive an additional compensation of $200 per 
year, provided that no department head will be 
designated, if fewer than four teachers are em- 
ployed in any given subject. 


Elementary School Principals 

<2 we basis—Four years of training (A. 
B. or B. S. or B. Ed. degree) not less than three 
years a3 previous experience as teacher or prin- 
cipal, possession of a first class principal’s 
license. 

A. Minimum, $2,100. Maximum for first 
class schools, $3,000; for second class schools, 
$2,800; for third class schools, $2,600. 

First class schools shall be those: 

(1) Which maintain all grades from kinder- 


garten to eighth and enroll at le ast 700 pupils. 
(Concluded on Pag ] 
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Teach Domestic Science 


the Modern Way 















































OOK WITH GAS. Your school building 
may not be near a gas main but you can 
have the convenience of city gas. Pyrofax gas 
service makes this possible. Not only will it sim- 
plify the teaching of domestic science but it will 
be just as valuable in the chemical and physical 
laboratories. 


The Pyrofax installation consists of a substan- 
tial enameled steel cabinet which houses the 
cylinders and fittings. It is placed against the out- 
side wall of the building and the gas is piped from 
it throughordinary gas pipe to the stoves and other 
appliances. Pyrofax equipment is listed as stand- 

ard by the National Board of Fire 





Pyrofax is a true gas which is 
shipped to the school in steel con- 
tainers. It is non-toxic and burns 
with a clean, hot flame, free from 
soot. Pyrofax can be used on any 
Standard gas appliance — ranges, 
hot plates, Bunsen burners and 
other laboratory appliances. 








Underwriters. Pyrofax gas service 
is used extensively in private homes, 
industrial plants, hospitals and 
other institutions. 

Any further details will be 
promptly furnished on request. May 
we send you our booklet describ- 
ing Pyrofax? 











Distributing Facilities 
in All 


Important Cities 


flEDIZEL, 


General Offices: 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42d Street, New York 
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CARLE ADDER S*® 
HOLL DE™ 


ISHS AE PROM, 


EE OREAD CK 


rior’ uUtysoveD HOOMmMsA 
CLEVELAND 


The John Yan Range ©o., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


the installation of the equipment. 





THe HOLLENDEN 


Sept. 16-1925. 


Now that the installation of our new kitchen, bake shops 
and coffee shop is camleted, I feel that I should extend 
to you my sincere thanks for the excellent sefvice rendered 
by your organisation, as well as for the way you haniled 


art 
tL4 ba | 


General Manager. 


“That Enduring Quality’ 


The Hollenden knows of no 


finer installation than 


Van 6guipment for the 
Prpaninttciey of food 


Our engineering departmeit 
render 
valuable co-operation as Mr. 
indicates in 


will 


De Witt 
letter. 


Recent Contracts Obtained by VAN 


Neil House 


Fred Harvey System 


Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Ambassador Hotel 


Columbus, Ohio 


Palm Beach, Florida 


The John Van Range @ 





MEV 





you the same 


this 


Commodore Perry Hotel 
Toledo, Ohio 
Columbus Hotel 
Miami, Florida 
Atlanta Athletic Club 
Atlanta, Ga 





EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Cincinnat 





KANSAS CITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 


LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT 


PITTSBULGH 
MUSKOGEF 
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(2) Second class schools will be those which 
maintain all grades, and enroll fewer than 700 
pupils or which enroll not fewer than 600 pupils 
even if seventh and eighth grades are not main- 
tained. 

(3) Third class schools, 
fewer than 600 pupils. 

B. For an additional year of training subject 
to the approval of the superintendent, a principal 
will receive $100 per year in addition to his 
regularly scheduled salary. 

Principals are to be in their offices one week 
after school closes, and one week before school 
begins, in order to insure the proper closing and 
opening of the year’s work, unless excused by 
the superintendent. 

Compensation for extra work, outside the 
regular routine of teacher and principal, is to be 
at a rate agreed upon by the teacher and the 
superintendent. 

Full-Time Supervisors and Special Teachers 

Minimum basis—Four years of training, with 
not less than five years of experience as teacher, 
principal or supervisor. 

Minimum salary, $2,100; 
with an annual increment of 
mum is reached. 

Salaries of assistant superintendent, director 
of primary education, director of tests and 
measurements, and the high school principals are 
not subject to schedule, but will be determined 
individually by the board. 

The annual increment of $100 is the minimum 
increment automatically granted for successful 
teachers. The board reserves the right to re- 
ward unusual service by the grant of a greater 
increment at the end of any year. 

Teachers will be entitled to ten days’ sick 
leave in any one year, for personal illness, with 
a deduction of the supply teacher’s wages from 
the teacher’s wages and to three days’ leave of 
absence with full pay by reason of death in the 
immediate family. The superintendent may in 
his discretion require a physician’s certificate 

payments 


(Concluded from Page 


those which enroll 


maximum, $2,800, 
$100 until maxi- 


from teachers claiming sick leave 

Teachers absent on leave for purposes of study 
will receive the annual increment of $100 upon 
the succeeding year’s contract provided that 
their college work has been successful, meets the 


approval of the superintendent, and is in line 
with their regular grade of work. This regula- 
tion also applies to summer school study, exten- 
sion courses, or any other training so far as it 
affects the teachers’ salary. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Little Rock, Ark. A graduated salary 
schedule, providing increases of $45 annually for 
six years, has been adopted by the board of edu- 
cation. The schedule becomes effective with the 
beginning of the next term, and provides for a 
minimum wage of $1,125 for senior high schoo] 
teachers, $900 for junior high school teachers, 
and $810 for grade teachers. 

Owosso, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a new maximum schedule of salaries, 
which increases the level at which an instructor 
may eventually arrive through efficiency and 
continued service. The maximum rates attain- 
able by instructors are now $1,500 and $2,300. 

A new feature of the contract to be offered 
teachers this year is a clause that the board of 
education reserves the right to revoke a contract 
in case the teacher marries during the life of 
the contract. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a schedule of salaries for clerks and 
helpers which dates from February, 1926. The 
salaries are the maximum for the classes and 
years of service, and the assignments and de 
termination of salaries, as also credit for serv- 
ices in the school system, are to be determined 
by the secretary and the purchasing agent in 
their respective departments, and by the superin- 
tendent in other instances: 

Class A, $2,500; Class B, $2,000; 
$1,800; Class D, $1,600; Class E—first year, 
$800, second year, $900, third year, $1,000, 
fourth year, $1,100, fifth year, $1,200, and sixth 
year, $1,300; Class F—first year, $600, second 
year, $700, third year, $800, fourth year, $900, 
fifth year, $1,000, sixth year, $1,100. 

~Bonuses of $50 were given to teachers in 
Coldwater, Mich., who though possessing mini- 
mum scholastic requirements, attended summer 
school last year. 

The officials of the New York City school 
system have approved a plan of the citizens’ 
committee, which seeks to submit an inquiry t: 


Class C, 


the 30,000 teachers in the city schools in connec- 
tion with an investigation of teachers’ salaries. 
A preliminary syrvey by Dr. J. R. McGaughy, of 
Teachers’ College, has indicated that a ma jorit 
of the teachers receive salaries of less purchas 
ing power than they received in 1900. 

Philip, S. D. A minimum salary of $1,300 
and a maximum of $1,450 for high school teach- 
ers, and a minimum of $1,035 and a maximum of 
$1,215 for grade teachers have been adopted by 
the board of education. The schedule provides 
for annual increases of $50 for both grade and 
high school teachers. 

Hartford, Conn. The high school commit- 
tee has voted to extend the new salary schedule, 
providing increased pay for men and women 
teachers, placing them on the same basis, over a 


three-year period. The new schedule will be- 
come effective in September next, 
Muskegon, Mich. The school board has 


adopted a recommendation providing that grade 
teachers holding life certificates will be given 
increases of $50 a year up to a maximum of 
$1,700; teachers in the high and manual training 
schools with degrees will be raised $100 a year 
up to a maximum of $2,200. Ten elementary 
teachers now below the schedule will be civen in- 
creases of $100. 

Somerville, Mass. The s« hool board has ap- 
proved a report of its committee on finance pro- 
viding for the salaries of the 
teachers. 


increases in 


Beginning with January, 1926, the minimum of 
the salary schedule will be $1,100 for two vears’ 
professional training, $1,200 for three vears’ 
training, and $1,300 for four years’ training. No 
teacher is eligible for the minimum salary who 
has not had at least one year of experience as a 
teacher, or as a cadet in the schools. 

All teachers will receive an increase of $100 
from January, 1926, with the exception of super- 
vising principals of elementary schools now re- 
ceiving $3,100. Teachers who have received the 
maximum salaries of their classes, except high 
school teachers, will receive an added $100 in 
September, 1926, and the maximum salaries of 


all teachers in the elementary and junior hig! 


schools will thus be raised $100 in January and 
September, 1926. 
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A Sani-Onyx 

counter and table 
top installation in 
the University of 
Marylandcafeteria. 


EPEATEDLY we have 
R discovered Sani college 
and school cafeteria in- 
stallations made five — seven — 
ten years ago, still giving excel- 
lent service. 





Sani-Onyx counters and table tops 
are clean. Snow-white. black, grey, 
ivory or jade green, and fairly radiate 
immaculate cleanliness and sanita- 
tion. Sani- Onyx table tops and 
counters are hard as steel—will not 
develop surface cracks, impervious 
to the most penetrating liquids. No 


wal é upkeep—no refurnishing or refinish- 
ae ing. Does away with laundry ex- 
+ a pense for linen because a dampened 
id Fle cloth keeps them spotlessly clean. 


Sani-Metal porcelain enamel table 
bases and stools will last a lifetime. 
Will not chip, crack or peel. Being 
non-absorbent they are impervious 
to wet brooms, mops and water. 
Gleaming white, smooth, hard, and 
always free from disfigurement or 
blemish. Sturdily made, and will add 
a note of distinctiveness to any cafe- 
teria. Sani-Metal table bases end 
stools can be secured in brown, ma- 
hogany, black and grey finish. 





If you are interested, our design ex 
perts will be glad to send you full 
information and details. Send us a 
diagram of your floor space, the 
number of people you wish to serve 
at one time, and we will send you 
a blue print layout of an ideal Sani 
installation, free of charge. 








Tea, 














Sant Products GC 


Selling Organization for MariettaMfg. Co, and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


300 Sani Building, 
North Chicago, IIl. 











CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

To what extent is the schoolmaster justified 
in meddling in politics? During the N. E. A. 
Meeting at Washington, Strayer and Judd ap- 
peared before a Congressional committee urg- 
ing passage of the federal education bill. 
The Illinois State Teachers’ Association adopts 
a legislative program and maintains a lobby at 
Springfield when the General Assembly is in 
session. Furthermore, the secretary of the I. 
S. T. A., compiles a record of the votes on school 
bills of each Illinois senator and representative, 
and he broadcasts it to the 30,000 Illinois teach 
ers through the pages of the “Illinois Teacher”’ 
The legislators are ranked superior, fair, and 
poor—the marks being based upon voting 
record and general attitude toward the school 
bills included in the legislative program of the 
fe ae 

The Chicago teachers and principals have 
recently sent written endorsements to those 
legislators who are running for office and whose 


records on progressive school legislation war 
rant support. In Illinois the primary election 
is frequently equivalent to election in the Gen- 


eral Assembly. 
April 13th. 


The primary election was held 
Desperate factional fights were in 
progress during the primary campaign. The 
hicago Teachers’ Federation has been urging 
the 12,000 teachers in the system to vote ac 
cording to marked sample ballots. There is a 


ample ballot for Republicans and a sample 
ballot for Democrats. Party factional lines 
have been completely ignored in the marking; 


andidates have been endorsed individually on 
nerit showing, irrespective of faction. 
The Chicago Principals’ Club has undertaken 


» remedy a sore situation of long standing in 
respect to the county treasurer’s office. Prior 
to the April 13 primary election a letter was 

ddressed to each of the four factional candi- 


dates for the county treasurership in which each 
vas asked to state his position regarding turn- 
ing over tax collections promptly to the board 
of education. In each instance the candidate 
pledged himself unequivocally to turn over tax 
monies as promptly as collected. The candi- 
pledges were printed in the newspapers. 
If these pre-election pledges can be made to 
tand, it should mean an extra half million dol- 
rs a year for the school board regardless of 


’ 
lates 








the election outcome. 


The following paragraph 
explains the significance of this matter 
According to the latest data available 


(1922 


data, from the auditor of the board of educa- 
tion) the tax monies collected by the county 
treasurer were turned over to the city comp- 


troller of Chicago for school and corporate pur- 
poses as follows: 


Month 1922 
February s DOO 0) 
March 5.000.000 
April . 6.081855 
May 14.001, 371 
June 155,000,000 
July 6,000 000 
August S00) O00) 
September SK D3 em? 


October 
November 
December 


+000 OO) 
1) tM CD 
O00 OO) 


Total S76.S26,446 
1923 

January & 2.000.000 
February 2 OOK) 
March + 00000000 
April S74,.005 
Total S 7.874.695 
Gira Potal $84,701,141 
Tax bills are due and payable on April first, 


and a penalty of one per cent a month is added 


to bills which are not paid by May first. Thus 
it seems unquestioned that the huge bulk of 
tax monies are collected prior to May first. 
Yet, in 1922, the county treasurer had not 
turned over to the city comptroller for school 
and corporate purposes, many millions of dol 
lars long after May first. In fact, the table 
shows that $7,874,695 were not turned over un 


these 
7,567,779, or 


months of 1923. Of 
beyond 1922, $ 
total, 


til the first boar 
$7,874,695 withheld 
96 per cent of the 
moneys. 

Who reaps the 
ing over funds? 
says it is the 


were school board 
benefit of the delay in turn 
One of the present candidates 
“nolitical-bankers”. The funds 
are held on deposit in the banks; they earn only 
two and one-half to three per cent interest on 
the daily balances. This interest money former 
ly went to the general county fund. The Chi- 
cago principals and teachers lobbied at Spring- 
field during the 54th General Assembly, and 
finally secured an amendment to the law so that 
interest earnings on withheld moneys shall at 


+ 


year st 







































BSERER EER RES E SSE eB E eee S 
Sani Products Co., 300 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, If 


Dear Sirs: We are contemplating — 
An initial cafeteria installation 
Remodeling our present cafeteria 
and wish you would send us without obligation full 
detailed information regarding Sani-Onyx and Sani- 
Metal equipment for school and college cafeterias. 


Name 


Address 


least go to the school board, 


the body whose tax 
collections were responsible for the earnings. 
Downstate counties are not included under the 
provisions of the statute, so the downstate 
schools lose this interest. It is of no insignifi 
cant amount in Chicago. The law did not go 
into effect until July, 1925—two months after 
the bulk of the 1925 taxes had been paid, yet, 
between July and November, the Cook county 
treasurer had turned over $107,786.41 interest 


earnings on School Board money in his custody. 
It would take a principal of $10,347,300 with 
held for five months to earn $107,786.41 at two 
and one-half per cent interest rate. 


The school people in Chicago have secured 
half a loaf. So long as school funds are held 
back, the schools will get the interest moneys 
they earn. The trouble with this, and the rea- 
son it is called but half a loaf, is that while 
the school board is getting the two and one-half 
per cent interest earned by its money being 
withheld, at the same time it is having to bor- 
row many, many millions on anticipation war 
rants drawing five per cent interest, to get 


money to run the schools—a net loss of two and 


one-half per cent on the amount withheld. The 

following tabulation shows the amount of in- 

terest payments on temporary loans made by 

the Chicago school board in recent years: 
Interest Paid on 

Year remporary Loans 

line S741 ooo 

le 83 000 

14 G25.000 

tie O2 1.000) 


Almost enough is paid out in interest equiva 


lent to the cost of two new elementary school 
buildings each year. 
With all four candidates for the county 


treasurership pledged to an immediate turning 
over of funds, the situation looks hopeful. 

Dr. William B. Owen, President of Chicago 
Normal College and ex-president of the N. E. A 
and the I. 8S. T. A., has been dangerously ill and 


confined to the Presbyterian Hospital since 
about March 15th. A clot in the coronary 
artery has necessitated complete isolation and 
a “rest cure”. It is hoped that he may leave 


the hospital by May 1. 

Two illustrations from the 
tus of the Chicago Public 
1, 1926, show that 


Mid-Year Prospec- 
School for February 
Superintendent McAndrew 
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pressure regulator, vitreous 


metal parts heavily nickel plated. 





PLUMBING -\* 
MOXC() 
FIXTURES 


The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 














Ww, < 


fixtures. 


rupted service. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL 


Vitreous china drinking fountain has combina- 
tion lever handle, self-closing faucet, concealed 
china bubbler and 
goose neck spout for filling glass or pitcher. All 


Birmingham, Ala 
Little mock, Ark, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Yor Sanitation 


Sanitation is one of the predominating factors 
in the selection and purchase of plumbing 


OxC)) Plumbing Fixtures are not only scien- 
tifically designed to insure absolute sanita- 
tion, but are also durably constructed of 
selected materials, and combine mechanical 
perfection with beauty in appearance. Their 
installation is a positive assurance of absolute 
satisfaction and years of efficient and uninter- 


NOMC() Plumbing Fixtures have been used in 
schools for over 45 years. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. 





~ 


LOUIS, 
FACTORIES: 
NOBLESVILLE, IND 


MISSOURI 
BESSEMER, ALA 


BRANCHES 


Pueblo, Colo. Memphis, lenn. 
Davenport, lowa Houston, Tex 
dalt Lake City, Utah Dalias, lex 





PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS V4 











does not fear to mince words in dealing with a 
situation needing attention. In his address to 
division superintendents he says the following: 

“It is a common observation of those who 
know different school systems that your task 
here is more difficult than is common. Your 
system has been characterized as having a 
powerful centrifugal trend, of showing a strong 
tendency to protest against supervision of de- 
veloping an explosive reaction under criticism, 
of protesting too much. Any diagnosis of poor 
teaching here has for the past thirty years ex- 
pected an indignant denial. A community fed 
with crime, stories, excitement, and exaggera- 
tion is assumed to prefer highly spiced accounts 
of its schools and school people rather than a 
plain study of needs and proposals of remedies. 
The situation produces so continuous a craving 
for quiet and harmony that not a few cautious 
advisors prefer you to let mediocrity rest rather 
than to put your divisions into excellent work- 
ing order. 

“For this reason the system needs not so 
much the old-fashioned sort of theorizing and 
discussion as it wants steady scrutiny and 
recording of results by placing the responsibility 
squarely upon the principals of the individual 
schools for their successes and failures. 

“Chicago, according to the testimony of those 
who have known it long, has one of the most 
well rehearsed anvil choruses of any school 
system in the world. Small in numbers though 
it be, it has tired out the patience even of 
experienced newspaper editors. It attempts to 
inject a minor dirge into what is naturally the 
merriest and most interesting of callings. It is 
unfortunate that the ever-ready letter writer 
of this sort advertises to the public that our 
men and women are protesters, complainers and 
whiners, when a trip through the schools shows 
the prevailing note to be that of cheerful desire 
to serve the public. These unhappy ones alienate 
the citizens on whom the schools must depend 
for the adjustment of funds essential for carry- 
ing on. No other organization would risk re- 
taining such debilitating elements when so many 
more willing applicants are seeking admission. 
Give them warning and if they continue their 
deleterious injection of grief and woe into a 
service whose success depends on good-natured 
cooperation, bring them before the board to de- 
termine their value.” 





Eleven of Chicago’s 24 high schools will re- 
main open all summer. This is three more than 
last year. At the present rate of growth it will 
be only a short time until Chicago secondary 
education is a year-round proposition. 

A five-story building costing $500,000 is being 
erected to house the Chicago Latin School, a 
private school along the “Gold Coast” known 
as Chicago’s Eton. 

Although high school fraternities are outside 
the law in Illinois, the fact that they have ex 


isted surreptitiously has been more or less 
known for a long time. Recently, however, 
there has been so serious a flare-up at Hyde 


Park high school in Chicago, that the principal 
has seized the opportunity to attempt to uproot 
them. He has suspended several boys and is 
holding up the mid-year class elections in order 
to make a thorough investigation. The trouble 
came to a head when a fist fight occurred be- 
tween the senior class president, reputed to be 
a fraternity man, and the captain of the foot- 
ball team, a non-fraternity man. 

John Thoney, football captain, charged that 
the fraternities seek to control class elections, 
appointments to editorial board of the annual, 
and that they have practically ruined the ath 
letic prospects of Hyde Park high. 

The principal has said, according to the news 
papers, that the chief ones who become fra- 
ternity or sorority members are those whose 
parents may be classified as “social climbers.” 
He laments that the influence of the fraternities 
is antagonistic to school discipline. 

In the meantime, the senior class president, 
worsted in the physical encounter, has also re- 
signed the class presidency and turned in a 
written resignation to his fraternity. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


The Dayton, Ohio, board of education has 
under consideration the employment of a busi- 
ness manager. Arch Mandel, director of the 
Dayton research bureau has made a recommen- 
dation to that effect. “Dayton is large enough 
for such a movement,” Mr. Mandel says, “and it 
should not be neglected when it means greater 
efficiency in all branches of school administra- 
tion. School management is just like any other 
enterprise and requires constant supervision 
and expert administration.” 





The report of the school committee of Win- 
throp, Mass., notes the old time “No School 
Signals” as follows: “If there is to be no 
school for all schools in Winthrop, Box 22 on 
the fire alarm will be rung at 7:30 a. m.; and in 
addition, the street lights will be turned on at 
the same time (7:30 a. m.) for three minutes. 
If there is to be no school for the first six 
grades only, Box 22 will be rung at 8:15 a. m. 
and the street lights will be turned on for three 
minutes. For one session in the grades .the 
signal wi!l be given at 11:15 a. m. by the fire 
alarm bells only.” The committee consists of 
Chairman Albert R. Stedfast, Secretary Horace 
A Magee, Charles A. Williams and Superin- 
tendent Frank A. Douglas. 

The school committee report of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., says that the population of that 
city is 120,000, the value of school property 
$6,500,000 and the total enrollment is 23,493. 
The rate of taxation is $26. The amount ex- 
pended for school purposes in 1925, not includ- 
ing new buildings, was $1,719,500. The mem- 
bers of the board of education are Dr. James J. 
McKenna, Claude C. Smith, Fred W. Steele, 
Charles F. Archambault, Mrs. Hazel C. Burton 
and Rufus A. Soule, Jr. Fred W. Steele is the 
chairman and Allen P. Keith superintendent. 

The action of Judge S. S. Miller, in the 
Superior Court of Indianapolis, in sustaining a 
demurrer by the Indianapolis school board, to a 
suit in which Archie Greathouse, colored, who 
sought to prevent the erection of a high school 
for colored pupils only, has been affirmed by the 
Supreme court of the state. After the Superior 
court had sustained the demurrer, the plaintiffs 
appealed the case to the appellate court, and 
that court transferred the case to the Supreme 
court, 


Under a decision of the school board of 
Waterville, Me., the four-term school year will 
be observed next year. The school year will 
begin September 7th, the first Tuesday after 
Labor Day, and the fall term will end on De- 
cember 17th. On January 3rd the schools will 
reopen for the winter term, which will end on 
February 18th. The third term will be from 
February 28th to April 22nd, and the last term 
from May 2nd to June 10th. 
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You, too, can lower your washroom 


National Paper Products 


for your building 


“No-Waste” Toilet Paper 


[he tissue that is soft, strong 


and absorbent 800-sheet 
packages 115 packages to 
hbre carton Nickel, greet 


} ] 


x white cabinets leased 


“Public Service’ Towels 


Regular and J unior sizes. 15 
towel packages. 25 packagc 
to carton. Sheet metal cab 
inets in white or olive gree 


*Toiltex”—in Rolls 


1000 counted sheets in asa 

itary wrapped package for 
the home. Same quality as 
‘‘No-Waste™’ and made trom 


clean spruce wood only 


oft as velvet 












maintenance costs! 


VERAGE savings of from 210%), to 30%! This is 

the record of thousands of building superinten 

dents and purchasing agents who have installed Public 

Service Towels and “‘No-Waste’’ Toilet Tissue in their 
buildings or offices. 


The tremendous production of the National mills 
( largest of their kind in the world ) makes possible a low 
manufacturing cost and proportionately lower price to 
the user. And every last sheet of National paper 
products is made from clean spruce wood in a plant that 
is a model of sanitation. 


‘“National’’ cconomy is sensible, safe economy—a 
credit to you and protection to your principals. Liter- 
ature and name of nearest jobber on request. Address 
National Paper Products Co., 67 Furnace Street, 
Carthage, N. Y. Representatives in all principal cities 
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fuis ia No. 605 Halsey Taylor 
wall-type fixture with vitreous 
china bowl with integral trap 
housing and concealed hanger, 
1UTOMATIC STREAM CON 
TROL AND SIDE-STREAM 
PROJECTOR 


What is Automatic 
Stream Control? 


This is the cardinal feature 
of all Taylor fountains sold 


for maximum sanitation. It 
is simply a device that 
automatically keeps the 


stream at uniform height 
regardless of pressure. The 
stream is never too high, 
never too low—and always 
in the bowl, not on the 
floor 








\nother ; 
Betelle, is the Woodrow Wilson High School. 
Taylor Drinking Fountains so exactingly meet the necessary high standards of sani 
tation, these architects, 
drinking devices. 
designers specity 
protection for the children. 


striking edifice planned by the 


as in other 


many 


Halsey Taylor Drinking 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


HAI 


The Woodrow Wilson High School « = - 
New Rochelle, New York 





well-known 


instances, 
Kverywhere, more and more every 
fountains 


Guilbert 
that 


architects, 
the fact 


school 


Because of Halsey 
chose these modern sanitary 
day, school authorities and 


to assure maximum health 
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FRESNO ADOPTS BUDGET FOR NEW W. Frasier, of the Colorado Teachers’ College, Prof. H. B. Speicher and Prof. A. B. Cober. 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION Mr. E. F. Vannoy, mayor of the city, Mr. C. C. The high school at Sheridan, Wyo., was 
Fresno, Calif. The school board has pre Brown, of the State University, and Mrs. Mary dedicated on March 12th. Mr. D. P. B. Mar- 


pared a tentative budget of school bond money 
for elementary and _ secondary The 
budget provides for the following: 

Elementary schools—To be expended for new 
furniture and renewing of furniture, approxi- 
mately $7,000; for the remodeling of old build 
ings, approximately $32,000; for new construc- 
tion, a new wing to the Heaton school to cost 
$57,000, an addition to the Rowell school to cost 
$30,000, and a new building for the Winchell 
school to cost $120,000. 

For projects scheduled for 1927-1928 and 
1928-1929 it is planned to expend $200,000 each 
year. The total bond issue for elementary pur- 
poses will reach $700,000. 

The 1926-1927 program for secondary schools 

To be expended for the Edison Technical 
School classroom units a total of $200,000; for a 
new addition to the Fresno Technical School, 
$50,000, and an addition to the Longfellow 
Junior High school to cost $10,000. 

For the 1927-1928 program, a gymnasium will 
be erected for the Edison school at a cost of 
$50,000, and the first units of the Roosevelt High 
School at a cost of $250,000 for the building and 
$50,000 for furniture. 

The building projects for 1928-1929 will in 


schools. 


clude the Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, and gymnasiums for the Longfellow 
and Washington Junior High schools and the 


Fresno High school. 
SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

‘Thomas W. McGrath, president of the board 
of education, presided at the dedication of the 
new $500,000 school building at Lowville, N. Y. 
An address was delivered by President Harold 
B. Johnson of the Watertown board of education. 
Principal A. L. Davis also spoke. The board 
consists of Thomas W. McGrath, Milton Carter, 
Frank Bowman, Peter McGovern, Mary Z. 
Curtis, and A. Kar] Arthur. 

The Fort Morgan high school at Fort 
Morgan, Colo., was dedicated, with appropriate 
exercises, on February 11th. Principal R. R. 
Brourink presided at the morning exercises, and 
Supt. W. E. Baker at the evening program. The 
program included addresses by Mrs. R. K. Young, 
a member of the board of education, Mr. George 


C. C. Bradford, state superintendent of schools. 
The building was planned by W. N. Bowman & 
Co.,-of Denver, and was erected by the Busboom 
Construction Co., of Fairbury, Neb. It has a 
capacity of 850 students, and was erected at a 
cost of $260,809, or a cost per cubic foot of 231.1 
cents, and a per pupil cost of $306. 
Superintendent FE. H. Drake welcomed a 
large audience at the opening of the addition to 
Westnedge school. Mrs. Linnie A. Gill, membe) 
of the board of education, made the presentation 
address. Dr. Ernest Burnham of the Western 
normal school was the principal speaker. 


The new Somerset township school at Frie- 
dens, Penna., was opened by County Superin- 
Other speakers wer« 


tendent W. H. Kretchman. 


shall made the principal address. The building 
contains 44 classrooms, shops, and laboratories 
and was erected at a cost of $443,000. 

The dedicatory exercises of the school were 
in hands of President P. C. Duncan of the board 
of education and Superintendent J. J. Early. 

The new $47,000 community high school at 
Tremont, Ill., was opened with an address by 


Dr. R. E. Hieronymus of the University of 
Illinois. The presentation speech was made by 
Dr. J. E. McIntyre, president of the board of 


education. An address 
Principal J. H. Johnson. 

Superintendent L. C. Ward of Fort Wayne, 
was the principal speaker at the dedication of 
the new high school building Kendallville, 
Ind. 


was also delivered by 


at 


























THE NEW BOARD OF 


EDUCATION OF 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Left to right: Charles Baird, Miss Annette Moore, James E. Jackson, Chief Engineer Joseph H. Brady 
James E. Nugent, Superintendent I. I. Cammack, J. C. Nichols, E. C. Mevervey The new members are 
Miss Moore end Mr. Baird 
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If you were a School Boy again 


You would want this better way of 
drying hands and face 


P S change are different now. Teaching methods have 
changed. New subjects are taught in a new way. 
Sanitation and hygiene have taken their place as 

school routine 


But the Old Fashioned Towel Remains 


Now, for your wash room we offer the modern economical 
method — Sani-Dri— Nature’s way. Sani-Dri dries by 
evaporation. A stream of warm air removes even the 
moisture from the pores. Great for hands and face — 
highly efficient for drying hair after a plunge in the tank. 
Leaves skin smooth and soft—prevents chapping. 


Cuts Towel Costs 50°; to 90°; 


Stop wasting money. No more unsatisfactory, unsani- 
tary towel service. No more mussy wash rooms. No 
more big towel bills. Sani-Dri actually saves 50% to 90% 
of your towel bills. We can prove it. 











Write now for our booklet—it’s free. Save hundreds of 





dollars by mailing this coupon. Do it now. The product of a tu 
Sani-Dri Division rh the esgepain Fo 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. . 
405 Sani Building Chicago Yi 
,. 
4 


7 CHICAGO 
47 HARDWARE 
ae 4 FOUNDRY CO 

/ 405 Sani Bldg 
/ Chicago, Ill. 


os 7 Gentlemen: 
4 


Send me literature describing 
this better drying service and 
4 the economies we can accomplish 
4 with Sani-Dri. 
4 


Name 





Address 


“MOTHER NATURE’S LUXURIOUS WAY” 


4 City 
4 
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“Mr. Superintendent, It’s 
the Best Seat to be Had” 


FTER TRYING OUT a small number of 

Whale - Bone-Ite Toilet Seats one owner (name 

furnished upon request) purchased over 1,000 
Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats. Now he tells us that 


C 
B 


A—NOTE TH NTER 








\\, No Expansion or Contraction 


\\ 


One Piece—No Joints 
No Warping or Cracking 
\\ Handsome Appearance 


Whale-Bone-lIte is ‘‘the BEST seat to be had.”’ 


And here’s the reason. The exclusive features of Whale- 


Bone-Ite are no secret 


Non-inflammable 
Easily Cleaned 
Impervious 


Acid Proof 


Read them — Here they are: 


Concealed Hinges 
No Exposed Metal 


No Crazing of Finish 
Long Life Durability 


Each of these features bear our unqualified guarantee. 


Whale-Bone-Ite comes in two finishes, ebony and mahogany. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

New Britain, Conn. A new schedule of 
salaries, affecting only teachers in the junior 
and senior high schools has been adopted by the 
board of education. The readjusted schedule 
for junior high school teachers, both men and 
women, is as follows: 

Girades 7] and & 


Women Men 
($1150) $1300 ($1500) $1700 
($1250) $1400 ($1625) $1800 
($1350) $1500 ($1750) $1900 
($1450) $1600 ($1875) $2000 
($1550) $1675 ($2000) $2100 
($1650) $1750 ($2125) $2200 
($1750) $1800 ($2250) $2300 
($1850) $1900 ($2375) $2400 
($1950) $1950 ($2500) $2500 


The readjusted scale for women and men 
teachers in the senior high school follows for the 
ten year period: 

Grades 9, 10, 11 12 


Women Men 
($1250) S1400 ($1600) S1800 
($1350) Sino ($1725) $1900 
($1450) $1600 ($1850) $2000 
($1550) $1700 ($1975) $2100 
($1650) $1775 ($2100) $2200) 
($1750) $1850 ($2225) $2300 
($1850) $1900 ($2350) $2400 
($1950) $2000 ($2475) $2500 
($2050) $2050 ($2600) $2600 


The elementary schoo! teachers receive the 
same pay as heretofore. The schedule is: 


lirst year experience... $ 950 
Second year experienc: 1050 
Third year experience ‘ 1150 
Fourth year experience 1250 
Fifth year experience , 1350 
Sixth year experience ; : . 1450 
Seventh year experienc ; ‘ 1550 
Kighth year experienc: 1650 
Ninth year experience ; 1750 
Tenth year experience . 1850 


*The figures in brackets denote the old salary, while 
the clear figures indicate the new wage scale up to the 
ten-year period. 

—Detroit, Mich. An increase of $100 in the 
maximum salaries of teachers, involving an 
expenditure of about $200,000 has been ap- 
proved by the board of education. Of the entire 
teaching staff of 5,500 men and women, about 
2,000 will be entitled to receive maximum 
salaries next fall. Teachers will reach the 
maximum salary after five years of continuous 
service. 

In accordance with this decision the maximum 
salaries of teachers in the schools will be:  ele- 


Sold by all plumbers and jobbers, if you cannot secure 


1. dT seat department of makers 





mentary school teachers, $2,200; intermediate 
and high school teachers, $2,800; first assistants 
in high and intermediate schools; $3,200, second 
assistants in these schools, $3,000, and depart- 
ment heads in high and intermediate schools, 
$3,500. 

The board also approved a recommendation 
raising the maximum salary of high school prin- 
cipals from $5,500 to $6,000, but voted that this 
increase be given at $250 a year for two years, 
rather than $500 at a single jump, as was recom- 
mended. The maximum for assistant high 
school principals was increased from $4,000 to 
$4,500, with the same provision. 

The board voted that 
maximum salaries of in 
termediate principals and 
assistant principals shall 
be five per cent less than 
the maximum of high 
school principals and as- 
sistants. This means that 
intermediate principals 
will receive a maximum 
salary of $5,700 and as- 
sistant principals $4,275. 

Insurance for School 

Transportation 

After July 1, 1926, 
contractors or drivers of 
school buses in New Jer- 
sey must take out liability 
insurance in such amounts 
as shall be approved by 
the county superintendent. 
This is the new rule of 
the state board of educa- 
tion. The board in, an- 
nouncing the rule says: 

“It has been for some 
time the practice of many 
boards of education 
throughout the = state 
and a practice strongly 
endorsed by the state 
department of education 

to require as one of the 





insurance against possible liability which may 
be incurred by him in the event of injury sus 
tained by school pupils during the course of 
transportation. Acceptance of this term or con- 
dition, of course, resulted in an increased con- 
tract price to be paid by the board of education. 
This quite generally adopted procedure, while 
hitherto discretionary, has now become manda- 
tory under the rule of the state board of educa- 
tion above quoted, and it is only by such means 
that uniform protection for the children against 


the possible financial irresponsibility of trans- 


portation contractors can be assured.” 











terms of a contract or 
agreement with a trans- 


MRS. EMMA SCHOFIELD, 95, THE OLDEST LIVING SCHOOL TEACHER 


portation contractor that OF PHILADELPHIA, IS GUEST OF HER FORMER PUPILS. 


Illustration shows Mrs. Schofield talking to Judge MacNeille. In back of Mrs. 


he take out a policy of Schofield is former Mayor Thomas B. Smith and Maxwell Pestcoe. 
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THE PREDOMINANCE 
ot 
MILLS METAL 


‘ToILET PARTITIONS 


in educational insti- 





tutions throughout 





the country 1s gen- 


rally recognized. 


Educational author- 
ities require a mate- 
rial that will with- 
tand abusi the 
unlimited rough 
vandling which the 
uth of today gives 


pre IIS ¢ 14 ¢ usly, 








~ 


defy deliberate abuse. 
odors, dust and vermin. 
are hinged so strong three youngsters 
at a time may swing on them without 
sagging. 

The absence of cracks and crevices 
makes cleanliness easily obtainable, 
and their adaptability to every need 
in the school makes them the ideal 
partition. 





5230 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 





Mills Metal Partitions 


They defy 
The doors 


Consult us on your requirements, 
large or small. 


ills Com 





SCHOOL CAFETERIAS UNDER SURVEY 

The school cafeterias of Boston have of late 
been subjected to criticism. A newspaper re- 
norter connected with the Boston Post started 
ut to make an investigation: 

“Menus carefully prepared by dietitians with 
lue regard for vitamins, calories and other food 
properties were quoted by the authorities of the 
respective schools as evidence of the fact that 
they were alert to the problem of providing 
proper lunches for growing children. 

“In most schools it was found that pies and 
pastry and the highly seasoned ‘hot dog’ were 
under the ban. In the school lunchrooms that 
serve pastry to the children, the officials insist 
that it is the ‘pure, home-made’ specimen, and 
where frankfurters were on the menus their con 
sumption was limited to once a week. 

“Ice cream and chocolate bars, which appear 
on most of the school lunch bill of fares, were 
found to be popular items in nearly every in- 
stance. The majority of the school heads in- 
sisted that while their students undoubtedly had 
a penchant for sweets, they did not ignore the 
more substantial dishes that are available for 
the luncheons. 

“The canvass disclosed a serious problem in 
some districts where the efforts of the school 
heads to provide nutritious food for their stu- 
dents at lunch are handicapped through the open- 
ing of small stores adjacent to the high schools 
to catch the student trade. When the schoo! 
lunchroom put the hot dog and sticky pastry 
inder the ban, the students flocked to the stores 
across the street or around the corner and in- 
dulged in their favorite dessert to their hearts’ 
content. 

“At the Revere High School it was found that 
the frankfurters were sold every day except 
Friday. The reason given is that the pupils are 
permitted to leave the building at the lunch 
period, ostensibly to eat at home, but go to adja- 
cent stores to make their purchases. To meet 
this competition the school lunch has frank- 
furters on its menu but it is claimed the school 
officials help the situation by providing the best 
of this article of food on the market. 

“A typical menu provided for the children in 
most of the Greater Boston secondary schools 
I vs in many respects the following weekly 
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list of dishes which are available at the Brook- 
line High School: 

Monday—Cream pea soup, welsh rarebit, sal- 
mon salad roll, strawberry jam sandwich, tomato 
salad, chocolate pudding. 

Tuesday—Cream celery soup, American chop 
suey, cheese-date graham sandwich, marmalade 
graham sandwich, cocoanut cream, muffins. 

Wednesday—Tomato soup, macaroni and 
cheese, chopped ham sandwich, peach jam sand- 
wich, vegetable salad, apple tapioca. 

Thursday—Split pea soup, creamed chicken 
and peas, chili relish graham sandwich, peanut 
butter graham sandwich, apple-celery-nut salad, 
peach blane mange. 

Friday—Chicken soup, baked beans, egg salad 
roll, raspberry jam sandwich, tomato salad, fruit 
jelly, nuts, candy, crackers, ice cream, fruit. 

“The Brookline school has a new lunchroom 
which seats about 700 students at one time. 
The students are good patrons of the hot dishes 
which are changed daily, but they also use a 
large quantity of milk, cocoa and ice cream. No 
pastry is served and the domestic science class 
looks after the menu.” 

The newspaper man who visited all the schoo! 
cafeterias found the prices charged most reason 
able. 

SYRACUSE PREVENTS GOITER 

The Syracuse Health Bulletin for October 17, 
1925, describes the method of treating goiter 
among school boys and girls in that city. In 
connection with the work, the following pro- 
cedure was successfully carried out: In the 
fall of 1923, a medical examination of 25,799 
students registered in the elementary and high 
schools was held. The examination disclosed the 
fact that 4,152 children had some enlargement 
of the thyroid gland, ranging from a pregoiter 
ous condition which is not outwardly observable, 
to a fully developed goiter. Notices were sent 
to parents of children calling their attention to 
the condition found and recommending that the 
family physician be consulted. In those cases 
where the parents did not follow the advice, 
they were asked to give their permission for 
administration of iodine tablets by the school 
nurse, under the direction of the school physi- 
cian. Information regarding goiter and its pre 
vention and treatment were included with the 
notice. 


— 


In the fall of 1924, the students under treat- 
ment for goiter were re-examined. Some of the 
children in the original group for treatment 
had left school but there still remained 2,358 
cases. Of this number more than 600 were 
found not to need further treatment. This 
meant that during the school year 1924-1925 
only 1,639 of the original number were taking 
the iodine tablets. The group was examined 
frequently and before the end of the school year 
in June many had been able to discontinue their 
treatments. This year there will be a re- 
examination and the schedule of treatments will 
be resumed by the school authorities. The 
treatment of the high school pupils will be dis- 
continued this year, because of a lack of funds, 
and because it is felt that they are for the most 
part able to go to their family physician. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

Under the leadership of the State Department 
of Health assisted by the State Charities Aid 
Association, the State Medical Society and 
others, a systematic five-year program is to be 
carried on in New York State to immunize as far 
as possible all children in the state up to 10 
years of age against diphtheria. , In commun- 
ities where it has been extensively applied re- 
markable results have been accomplished and 
no complications have arisen. 

It is hoped that the school authorities of the 
state will give their hearty support and coopera- 
tion to the plan to the end that protection may 
be furnished to school children against one of 
the most deadly diseases with which children are 
afflicted. It is expected that the family physi- 
cians of school children will take an active in- 
terest in the proposed plan by advising parents 
regarding the treatment and giving it themselves 
whenever possible. 

Ashley, Pa. The school board in providing 
additional recreation features, has purchased a 
plot of ground for an athletic field. The plot is 
of adequate size, providing for a football field, 
baseball field, running track and tennis courts. 

The spirit of scientific measurement is gain- 
ing ground in the physical training department 
at Minneapolis, Minn. Among the phases of 
work to be submited to definite measurement is 
the growth in the habit of correct posture, where 
individual children have their silhouettes made 
at the beginning and end of a course in corrective 
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Suggestive installation plan of No. 
67 Bowlus Raised Rear Vented Clo- 
set: Utility room as shown is made 
of cabinet steel sheeting. Room may 
be made, however, of marble slab or 
slate. All working parts of the closet 
are in utility room. Tank may be 
low down or elevated, as desired. If 
it is elevated, it gives more space for 
working and is out of the way. Ad- 
ditional charges for connections for 
elevated tank. 


As shown, there’s a sanitary ven- 
tilator which leads to suction fan in 
attic or other convenient place. By 
this ventilator, bowls and toilet 
room receive fresh air at all times, 
which keeps same in perfect sanitary 
condition. 


We furnish only materials for 
closet. Materials mentioned above 
for walls are suggestions only. 








THE BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 


BOWLUS “JEWEL” AUTO -MATIC WATER CLOSETS 


Suggestive Installation Plan 


of 
Bowlus No. 67 Ventilated Closet 





— 


Bowlus Ventilated Jewel Closet No. 67 


Ask Your Plumbing Supply House for Prices 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BOWLUS VENTILATED JEWEL CLOSET 
Exclusive For Schools 


No. 67 Bowlus “Jewel” Seat Action Closets 
—designed especially for school require- 
ments. Valve, tank and connections as- 
sembled in air-tight utility room from 
which bowls are receiving a constant sup- 
ply of fresh air through the vent conduit, 
insuring perfect sanitation in both bowl 
and toilet room. 


Bowlus No. 67 Raised Rear Vent Closet 
includes automatic Jewel Valve, vitreous 
china enameled grey iron vent conduit, 
extra heavy vitreous china jetted bowl 
with extended front lip. Also open front 
and back ebony or natural oak seats with 
nickel plated and polished seat attach- 
ments, and concealed galvanized compres- 
sion tank, 


Vent can be attached to any regular wash- 
down or jetted bowl or where raised rear 
vent bowl is used. Wall of utility room 
may be marble slab, brick, slate or cabinet 
steel sheeting. Long or short vents sup- 
plied according to materials used for 
utility room wall. 


Roughing-in 8 inches from utility room 
wall. 























gymnastics. In an attack on flat feet, foot 
prints are taken at the beginning and end of the 
course in corrective work. 

Racine, Wis. School children of the city 
have been greatly aided by the new system of 
dental treatment inaugurated by the health de- 
partment. 

During the summer of 1925, the dental clinic 
was reorganized. The new method provides for 
two sessions a week in the schools, and the 
equipment includes a portable chair, a cuspidor, 
an engine and sterilizer. At each of the ses- 
sions, which last three hours, the dentist 
examines from thirty to 35 children, and a chart 
is made of the conditions found. First, third 
and fifth grade children are examined, charted, 
and mouths put in good condition where neces 
sary. No repair work is done in the schools and 
no teeth are extracted. 

The repair work needed is referred to the 
home dentist. For those who cannot pay for 
their own work, there is a third session at which 
repair work and extractions are done. 

Under the new system, the dental clinic 
handles increased numbers of children, doing 
preventive work rather than repair, and leaving 
the latter function to the family and the dentist 
of their choice. 

—Madison, Wis. Clinics for the examination 
of children entering the kindergarten for the 
first time next September have been conducted 
by the city board of health in cooperation with 
the board of education. Physical examinations 
of the children were made at each school and the 
parents advised of any defects to be corrected 
before entering school in the fall. 

Blue ribbons were awarded the children pass 
ing the examination with one hundred per cent 
scores. Prizes will also be awarded to those 
whose defects are corrected before June. 

The requirements necessary for blue ribbon 
children, and the figures indicating the points 
awarded are: 

1. Up to height and weight for age—no 
undernourishment—30. 

2. Skin clear—no anemia—10. 

3. Posture balanced—5. 

1. Perfect teeth—10. 

5. Freedom from tonsils and adenoids or rur 
ning ears—10. 





6. Freedom from defects of heart and lungs 
7. No evidence of crippling—-5. 
®. Evidence of successful vaccination against 
smallpox—10. 
9.° Record of normal health habits—10; sleep- 
ing, eating, exercise. 
10. Absence of nervousness, normal behavior 
») 


Total—-100 per cent. 


A SHARP CRITICISM OF THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
To the Editor: 

The School Review, March, 1926, issue, page 
162, contains the following paragraph: 

“It is difficult to justify the 6-3-3 plan if it 
does not advance pupils farther along their 
educational careers in twelve years than does 
the 8-4 plan. If the senior high school can be 
made fully aware of its function as the first 
branch of the secondary school, and if it can 
carry pupils through the stages of education 
which were formerly covered by the first two 
years of college, then the 6-3-3 plan will be a 
completed and effective reform.” 

Thus goes glimmering one more piece of 
“School of Education” propagandum. No longer 
is the 6-3-3 plan to be justified by the “broader 
outlook thus given to children.” No longer shall 
the Junior High School offer the panacea to cure 
all the ills of non-articulation, all the aches and 
pains of a rapidly growing secondary school. 
No longer shall the school man who has tumbled 
head first into this expensive pit, be allowed 
to plead in extenuation all of the sweet-sound 
ing excuses which busy propagandists have in- 
vented for him. He can no longer justify his 
6-3-3 reorganization unless he can show that 
it economizes the time of children, that 6-3-3 
advances them farther at the end of the twelfth 
year than does the 8-4, that in some unexplained 
way the 6-3-3 plan will accomplish in twelve 
years what the old plan accomplished in eight 
years of elementary school, plus four years of 
secondary school, plus two years of college! 
Sic gloria transit mundi! 

How do you like it, dear fellow Superintend 
ent? How do you like it, much tried and much 
harassed school board member? Do any of you 
honestly believe that the inclusion of ninth 


oak 





grade children with seventh and eighth grade 
children will thereby strengthen your senior 
high schools to such degree that they will be 
able to do in three years what now requires 
five? Is your senior high school so lax in its 
performance today that it might include the 
first two years of college in its present three- 
year program? Bunk and balderdash! Will 
the shibboleth of 6-3-3 so far hasten the ma 
turity of boys and girls that at age 16 they 
will be so far ripened in judgment as to be 
capable of the work now done by young people 
of 18? There is no practicable way whereby 
the work now done by the elementary school, 
the high school and the first two years of 
college can be done in twelve years of school. 
Granting that the first two years of college 
should be attached to the high school, which 
many school men do heartily believe, there is 
yet no sufficient reason to think that a twelve- 
year program is long enough to get the work 
done. But it is refreshing to learn at last that 
the real object of the junior high school, for 
all these hectic years so carefully concealed, is 
finally to shift the burden of the early college 
years from the shoulders of the state supported 
college, or the endowed college, to the locally 
supported high school. Many of us have long 
believed that it is “difficult to justify the 6-3-3 
plan” upon any basis of practical operation or 
educational advantage. None of us would have 
ventured the argument that thereby a high 
school might be able to do the work of the early 
college years. 2 

Now let the enthusiastic, if somewhat deluded 
6-3-3 Superintendent find out why his boys and 
girls are not ready for junior standing in their 
State University when they receive their diplo- 
mas this June. Let him tabulate for the rest 
of us the great losses of time which 6-3-3 eradi- 
cates. Let the worried 6-3-3 school board mem- 
ber sharpen his pencil at budget making time 
this summer and count the costs of doing two 
years of college in the old home town. Then 
let us all highly resolve to “Stop, Look and 
Listen” for the future when propagandists seek 
to persuade us, without entire frankness, into 
courses of action whose end cannot be discerned 
from the beginning. 


. L. C. Ward. 
Fort W ayne, Ind., March 11, 1926. 
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~ MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering 
Reduction of Heating Expense 
Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation Nothing to Get Out of Order 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 
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“WHAT A LIFE*” 
Concluded from Dage 42) 
My slivp nan speaks f the “teaching game 
A game has rules and 
No otheial ste pped 


leaching isn’t a Lrutie 
in official to enforce them 
n to reinstate my friend Burns when he was 


red at the whim of his board. ‘Teaching is 


arfare, guerilla warfare, where sniping on all 


<ides, chietls from the ve i’. 2 the neu pted mode 
attack 
Yes, teaching is artanre Its been a batth 
| down the ages low Dad Cubberlev of 


Stanford used to stress that point. It has been 
i series of pitched battles without an interim of 


peace, But after all, brickbats are poor weapons, 


compared with the weapons education has given 


me. My weapons, as well as my tools, are the 
est the world has ever seen. What a eraven 
I, if, with these inyprovements, | fail to keep 
up the fight. So let the big battle go on Lin 


non it in to the finish. 


Yes, boys, What a t« the biggwest kind « 


fe for a man. 


THE AMBRIDGE CONTRACT PLAN OF 
INSTRUCTION 
(Concluded from Page 44) 

bjective here this year has been to provide fo: 
uch differentiation 

What to do on Monday was a problem under 
the old system. The handing out of fresh ma 
terial on Monday, in the form of contracts, has 
een the solution to this question. Blue Mon 


lavs have literally disapneared. 


Beginning teachers take readily to the con 
tract plan. The supervisor can readily demon 
trate its use to a novice. The young teacher 
oceeds to her new work with a definiteness 
hich was often lacking under the mass recita 


nh systen 


How to carry on to best advantage when 
teachers are off duty is a problem which is easily 
met by the use of the contract. When the sub 
stitute teacher steps into the room she takes 
up the work exactly where it was dropped and 
proceeds in aceord with the directions of the 


contract. 


The contract plan never fails to enlist the 
vreatest interest when presented and discussed 
with community or professional groups. This 
may possibly be attributed to the fact that both 
those inside and outside the profession are con 
scious of the weaknesses of the mass recitation 
system and are hopefully looking for something 
to take its place. 


To go back to mass instruction in our com 
munity, after two years’ experience with con 
tracts, would be unthinkable. The administra 
tive, supervisory, and teaching advantages of 
the plan have so demonstrated themselves that 
even the occasional doubting Thomas has beer 


convineed 


PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Concluded from Page 4 
Being harangued for schools reduces capacits 
té be generous towards schools. Being agre 
able news is better than begging or “stunting” 
news spac is oA publicity polies for education 
ree speech, frank criticism, democratic oppor 


tunity for recognition and circulation of high 


epots will help publie education be news that 
newspapers and civi encies will enjov broad 
easting 


DEALING WITH THE NEWSPAPERS 
Concluded from Page 47) 

chool athlet cs An unwholesome tendency to 

lengthy and extravagant reports of the feats of 


vouthtu athletes is evident These reports give 


hovs nm ¢ wor’ ted det t the. wr ban 








portance and a misconception of the underlying 
purposes of athletic contests. High school ath 
letes should not be permitted to think that they 
are nearly on a level with university stars and 
that the chief purpose of athletics is to win 
games. Moderation as to language and length 
of reports in the local papers will help. School 
men can assist in bringing about this modera 
tion by ffirnishing so much other school news 
that there will not be roo mn for sports stories of 
undue length. 


Finally, in all their de alings W ith newspapers, 
superintendents and other teachers should not 


~ferget that newspapers exist in order that pub 


lishers and editors may earn a living. No: 


oe . . ee 
should they forget that the cost of printing a 


newspaper is heavy. ‘The newspapers have the 
right to expect a reasonable amount of profitable 
business from the schools. The printing that 
can be obtained at home at a fair price should 
never, therefore, be ordered from out of town. 
Advertisements of school events at which ad 
mission is to be charged should always be placed 
in the papers. Thoughtfulness in these matters 
on the part of the school authorities will make 
the editors know that their interest in the publie 


schools 


Is appre ciated 


LACK OF TENURE OF OFFICE A FACTOR 
IN SCHOOL EXPENSES 
(Concluded from Page 48) 
nity. Religion should not enter into the con 
sideration, but teachers who are wise will see 
that there is no chance for a conflict on this 
score. The country community is usually 
pretty well united in the matter of religion and 
not infrequentls quite narrow, and a teacher 
who worships in a way radically different will 
find her row a hard one to hoe. She will also 
find it particularly hard to find a boarding 


place where she will be happ; 
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No. K 
and Plate. 


No. H 
and Thumb Piece. 


No. 





MADE 





BY 
The Steffens-Amber¢ Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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254—For Exit and Entrance — Knob 
O.S. Trim. 


254—For Exit and Entrance — Grip 
O. S. Trim. 


54—For Exit only—no Outside Trim. 











ing parts—will not get 
out of order. 


struction. 


Made to meet 


Panic Lock is subject to. 
No mortising. 


Easily installed. 


Page 23—Cat. 30 


Send for Copy 





Made in Brass and 
Bronze. 
Small number of work- 


Heavy and simple in con- 


the re- 
quirements a School Door 
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e 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF ELEMENTARY Group Individual Standard Group Ind nda 
SCHOOL PUPILS INTO HOMO- — prong _—— nte li- Int duce 
GENEOUS GROUPS Rochester, N. ¥ $s Yes Eau Claire, Wis Yes 
vencenee oo Tedividual Standard St. Louis, Mo...... Yes — East Youngstown, O Yes 
Intelli- Intelli Educa- Salt Lake City, Utah Yes Yes ; Elyria, Ohio.. Yes 
gence sence tional San Francisco, Calif Yes Yes Yes Elwood, Ind. Yes Yes 
Kewanee, Ill. Yes + vee Seattle, Wash.. Yes , Emporia, Kans Yes Yes 
Marietta, Ohio S08 fees Yes + Trenton, N. J.. : Yes Englewood, N. J Yes Ye 
Marinette, Wis......... Yes . Wilmington, Del. Yes Faribault, Minn. Yes Yes 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. a Youngstown, Ohio. iY : Ye Glendale, Calif. Yes Yes 
rp “tw. Iowa es - F Gloversville, N. "es 
Millville. i 7. er is ee Yes Population of 30,000 to 100,000 "a eae 7 } MS . Veo 
Monessen, Pa........... Yes Ae Brookline, Mass. . Yes + Hannibal, Mo.. ; . Yes Ye , 
Montclair, N. J.... rn Yes Charleston, W. Va Yes Yes Huntington, Ind Yes 
New Kensington, Pa... Yes Yes Duluth, Minn Yes se Ironwood, Mich...... Yes 
North Adams, Mass..... - Yes Elmira, N.Y... Yes Yes Leavenworth, Kans Yes 
Clmmeies, GEIB. 0.25000. ace Yes Yes Harrisburg, Pa... Yes + Mason City, Iowa... sans Wis Ton 
Owensboro, Ky......... Yes Yes Hoboken, N. J.... oo Yes Okmulgee, Okla.... Yes * 
Paducah, Ky.........+.- Yes Yes Kalamazoo, Mich. ... Yes Pomona, Calif..... Yes Yes 
Piqua, Ohio........+++- Yes ee Kenosha, Wis cose Yes ‘ie Pottstown, Pa.......... Yes Tan 
Port Arthur, Tex....... Yes Yes Lakewood, Ohio......... Yes Punxsutawney, Pa Yes Yes 
Rahway, N. J.......00. Yes Mobile, Ala............. + se Yes Sandusky, Ohio Yes we eas 
San Bernardino, Calif... Yes bas kh Omaha, Nebr........... Yes Yes Yes Trimaad, Colo... ....6 ye Yes i 
Santa Ana, Calif........ Yes Yes Yes Passaic, N. J... Yes Yes Watertown, Mass....... Yes a Yes 
Sapulpa, Okla.......... Yes eS Yes Newburgh, N. Y... ses Yes Ci ey eo ore Yes Yes 
Staunton, Va...... nea Yes Yes Portimna, Me.........+. Yes Yes THE EAGLE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL. 
St. Cloud, Minn. Yes ik Nee Portsmouth, Va is Ye EAGLE LAKE, TEXAS 
Streator, Ill..... sos @-—ee Yes ~ NI WE Sia ed's s be -0-% Yes (Continued from Page 58) 
TS = iP Saree Yes Yes Roanoke, Va... an Yes Yes corridor line, and extending up through the twé 
Trinidad, Colo..... Yes .- Rockford, Bibs occsctcees Yes stories, which offers an ample stage loft height 
Virginia, Minn......... Yes Yes oa Saginaw, Mich.......... Yes me tow the emates of canta nial an vy dr 
Walla Walla, Wash..... Yes Yes Yes Sioux City, Iowa an Yes anging of curtains and scenery drops, 
Warren, Pa...... ‘a Yes Yes Ter Somerville, Mass. Yes Yes Yes and making use of space otherwise undesirabk 
West Allis, Wis.. ae Yes Yes Springfield, Ohio..... Yes ‘a Yes Entrance to the auditorium is afforded 
Winchester, Mass....... Yes ie ; Stamford, Conn Yes Yes Yes doors leading to the auditorium from the schoo] 
TABLE 2. CITIES WHICH USE TESTS = poe lh ond Yo oye yes. on either side of the stage. The doors are 
EXTENSIVELY ; : ’ : ranged so that they may be properly locked, 
Cities Having a Population of 100,000 and Over. Population of 10,000 to 30,000 preventing access to the building from the audi 
_intel- “intel edu ees orn she cite Ficlets Ye _ > torlum WW he n thie latte r is used tor municipal 
igence ligence cational Alexandria, La es "es oi Sn aay a be icats iat 
Atlanta. Ga 7 ae r Appleton, Wis... ae . affairs. At the rear of the auditorium the re is 
Bridgeport, Conn Yes esa Yes Bangor, Me........ oF Yes a public entrance Over the entrance platform 
Chicago, Ill.... Yes Yes Bloomfield, N. J........ Yes Yes Yes s a large cantilevered concrete awning, protect 
Cleveland, Ohio....... Yes Yes Sea ea Yes , ing the entrance platform and beautifying th 
Denver, Colo......... Yes j Canton, Ill....... Me Yes rear wing of the building 
Jersey City, N. J.. Yes Yes Carbondale, Pa. Yes Z an ee “ ina : 
Newark, N. J... Ye Yes Carthage, Mo.. Yes Yes he auditorium has a ramp floor of concrete, 
New Bedford, Mass Ye Yes Yes Denison, Rr Ss he © Yes Yes Yes with battle ship linoleum runners in the aisles 
ee eee ; Yes iv Dunmore, Pa.... Yes Yes Yes and along the walls, a marble floor border and 
Providence, R. I Yes Yes E. Hartford, Conn Yes P 1h] 
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Sana-bestos Tiles 








THE FLOOR OF BEAUTY, 
ECONOMY AND DURABILITY 


HERE ARE THE FACTS: 


Durable—we’ve tried to wear it out by 
every means. It can’t be 
doesn’t mar or scratch. 


done. It 


Sanitary— water proof ; stain-proof ; can 
be easily and perfectly cleaned with soap 


and water; no maintenance cost. 


Resilient— casy to the feet; slip-proof, 
noiseless. 


Attractive—many rich color combina- 
tions, permitting artistic effects. Variety 
in sizes as well as colors, to meet any 
requirements. These tiles are easy to 
install over any smooth surface. 





The Perfect Floor for Schools 


While there’s nothing quite so suitable for new school floors, 
yet there’s no material so particularly adaptable to reflooring 
needs as Sanabestos Tiles. 


Economical— costs less than the most or 
dinary flooring materials. 


Reflooring—<can be easily laid over old 
wood, concrete or mastic floors—quickly, 
cheaply and ready for immediate use. 

Send today for samples and full information. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc., 414 Madison St., Waukegan, III. 








RECENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 





(Concluded from Page 148) 





marble base. A motion picture booth is located 
above the entrance vestibule, and 


and well ventilated. 


is accessible 
All house lights are con 
trolled from this booth as well as from the stage. 
The separate 
main for the auditorium so that this room may 
from the rest of the 
off entirely 


heating arrangement ineludes a 


be heated independentls 


building, or may be cut when not 


nh use. 

The entire building is of concrete construe 
tion with conerete columns and beams, and 
floors and roof slabs, the whole supported on 
individual or spot footings. 
substantial the footings 
were carried to a depth of nine feet below the 


vrade. 


To produce a more 


foundation, concrete 


The exterior walls are of rough-texture vari 
gated face brick, backed with hollow clay tile. 
lhe trimming is of artificial cement stone, with 
sand blast The sashes are of 
} 


finish treatment. 


the reversible ventilator type, with special heavy 


angle 
Lhe 
* hard burned clay tile, and the plastering lor 
valls and ceiling is hard wall-plaster with sand 
the 
door casings, corner beads and picture moulding 


frames. 


interior partitions of the buildings are 


} 


nish. Throughout building, baseboards, 


are flush metal trim, with chalk troughs and 
blackboard trim of the same material. Black 
boards of slate and eork tack board or bulletin 


boards are provided in each classroom. 


\ll classroom floors are of edge grain pine, 


th screeds attached to the concrete slabs with 
patented floor clips in place of cinder fill. Cor 
ridor floors and laboratory floors are of one inch 
The 
tile, 
are of quarry 
tile. The superintendent’s office and reception 


laid directly on slabs. 
the toilet 


vhile in the entrances, the floors 


mastic, eoncrete 
{} 


oors in rooms are ot ceramic 


om are covered with battleship linoleum. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 
(Continued from Page 62) 
Being located in 


extreme north end of the city, the first unit, 


consisting of four classrooms, of what will 
eventually be an eight room school, was built 


during 1922 and 1923 and opened for use in 
1923. Mr. 


siderably from the traditional in the construc 
tion of the building, using 


September, Merman departed con 
a Spanish type of 
architecture which has proved very attractive. 

The building is of brick construction up to 
the level of the window sills on the lower floor. 
From that point up, it is of white cement stucco 
with and a 
Spanish tile. It is 
Brown 


marble dash pitched roof of red 
Port Wing 


unit con 


trimmed with 


Sandstone. The completed 


sists of three elassrooms and a kindergarten, 
one classroom and the kindergarten on the lower 
floor, and two classrooms on the upper floor, 


with a principal’s office on the second floor and 
both floors. The floors of the halls 


terrazzo and those ot the schoolrooms 


toilets on 
are of 
are maple. The interior trim is pine, finished 


in walnut color. The rooms are equipped with 
ith counter balanced doors 


floor, but to 


interior wardrobes y 


One stairway leads to the second 


comply with the building code, a spiral fir 


escape has been installed. The plans for the 


building provide for an extension, and eventu 


ally the fire escape will be removed and_ thi 
space it now occupies will be turned into | 
se, 

he eost of thi building vas &47.509 | 


cost of equipment was 82,000, 
The Abraham Lincoln Junior High School and 
Grades 
Work Was begun on 
Abraham Lincoln 
fall of 1925, 


isc Nh 


High Sehool in the 
the building Was 
124, 


Junior 
opened for 


build 


and 


September, Plans for the 


a growing district in the 


the construction of the 


ing were drawn by Mr. Otto A. Merman, of La 
(Crosse. 

The building is almost square with four grade 
level entrances. On the first floor are two grade 
rooms and a large kindergarten with recessed 
wardrobes, a fireplace, and private plumbing. 
that it 


used for community purposes singly or in con 


The kindergarten is so located ean be 
nection with the auditorium which occupies the 
the this floor. Other 
rooms are a home economics including 


kitchen, fitting room, sewing room, and pantry, 


center otf structure on 


a large bench room suitable for wood working 
machinery, lumber storage, finishing, and draft 


ing rooms. In the center of the building is a 


large combination 


gymnasium-and-auditorium 
The 
auditorium will seat approximately six hundred 
The 


interior trim is light gray, the seats are French 


which may be separated by folding doors. 
pupils and is equipped with opera chairs. 


ray, and the window shades are a darker shade 


of gray. The opening between the auditorium 


and stage is equipped with mulberry velour cur 


tains ope rated on patent tracks. The window 


drapes are of wine color with a double valance, 


me eeru covered with mulberry semi-circular 


valance with medallions. 


Pree The 

; ' . : 

tage, which is also the gymnasium floor, is 

Hi'x55', At either end are apparatus rooms and 

stairways eading to the floor be low, where the 

’ 1? . ] | 

wvs’ and girls’ showers and ocKer rooms are 
ceated 

At either side of the auditorium and under 


the light courts are storage rooms. They were 


made possible by placing the Hoors of the light 


courts six inches below the sills of the aud 
torium window. This is a very satisfactory ar 
rangement. The feature of this floor is the 


arrangement of the front stairways in the light 
courts, thus saving considerable room on the 


second and third floors for recitation-room pur 
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d For The ebtatty: 





Plan your equipment purchases with the same idea of t 


permanence with which you plan the school building. 


erelere Aare (ccatssatcre Mm ablsattatic Mey mm etclateCoreitcMlclejer-llectalecictate! 
18 ve) ated sturdy construction, should last indefinitely, and cts 


eattccretllQuacom care lecR care) clecrettat 
costs. Get acquainted with 


Hamilton Quality. 
We show to the left Hamilton 


School Table No. 500 which 


has private compartments for 


six students. Ask for Catalog. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. Rahway, N. ap . 


Upon ente 


pose Be 


courts. Directly 


other a memorial 


beautiful. 


175 seats. 


this floor. 


ing general sci 


Ly rv s’ and girls’ 


entrances to the 


rirls on the othe 


tifie apparatus. 


power saws, 


pressed by the large open hallway 
duced by building the 
in front of each door in suit 


the memory of Dr. George Hauser by 


Mrs. Wynona Hauser. 


‘rom this floor, one gains entrance to the bal 
‘cony of the auditorium, which is provided with 
The | 
in the back of the 


The third tloor 
On this floor there are nine classrooms, includ 


nce and commercial 


which accommodates 190 pupils. The class 
rooms are all arranged on the outside of the 
building and are easily 
study room which is in the center and directly 
above the auditorium. 
the lighting of the study hall. 


beautiful as well 


1S equipped with rus and electricity. Com 
modious cases take care of the nece ssary scien 


The equipment 
with the requirements of a modern school. In 
the industrial arts department there are benches, with an ideal arrangement of toilets, 
a planer, a jointer, a mortiser, and 
tool grinders In addition, there is equipment 











































ring thy building, one 1s im ior home including 


ett ect pro 


Mechanics, 


elementary 


electricity, simple work in sheet metal, and 


stairways in the light plumbing. ‘The drafting room in this building 


Is Wwe 1] equipped, 


able niches provided for them is a statue of The elassroom floors are maple throughout. 
, Abraham Lincoln, purchased by the parent The floors of the halls, including the wardrobes, 
teachers’ association, on one side, and on the are of terrazzo. The walls of the toilets are 


drinking fountain erected to vray Tennessee marble, and the walls of the 


his wife, corridors are hard cement finished in gray. The 
Both are attractive and interior trim of the building is southern pine, 


tinished in a light walnut color. The building 


ah os or] lass 
Phe second floor accommodates eight clas is provided throughout with the projected type 
rooms, a library, a principal’s office, room for of steel sash. It is equipped with a split system 
~ supplies, nurses’ clinic, and teachers’ rest room. of ventilation, including an air washer and two 


Kewanee down-draft boilers. The building is 


very compact and will accommodate between 


yuilt-in moving picture booth 600 and 700 pupils. 
auditorium is accessible from ra y , . 
The Vocational School 
Work was begun on the Vocational School in 
1925. The plans and specifications for the 
building were prepared by Mr. Merman, of La 


is for the junior high school. 


rooms, . 
wardrobes, and a study hall Crosse. 

This is a new type ol school building, de 
signed to take care of the needs of part-time 
accessible from the Cducation. This kind of education requires a 
type of building flexible 


n plan and construe 

Skylights contribute to tion so that additions to, and changes in the 
The room is very Organization necessary to keep abreast of the 
| movement has be possible with 


as useful. There are four’ part-time schoo 


study hall, two in front and the least amount of expenditure. 


one at either side. On this floor there are The trade and industry rooms are amply pro 
ardrobes Tor the 


vided for on the first floor of this building, with 
shops. The first floor also contains a sufficient 


boys on one side and for the 
The elementary science room 
number of classrooms in close proximity to the 
shops for taking care of the teaching of related 
subjects and academic classes, together with a 
of rooms is in accordance large combination auditorium-and-gymnasium, 
equipped with a stage and gallery, and provided 
shower 
baths, and locker room facilities for both boys 


and girls. 


THE FAIRFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SCHOOL BUILDING 
Concluded from Page 6 
heated by vacuum steam with direct radiatio1 
Ventilation is produced by means of simple 
gravity ducts equipped with rotary ventilators 
on the root. The mild climate makes it wu 
necessary to provide other and more positiv 
sources of fresh air for ventilation, in the opin 
ion of the loeal school authorities and of the 
architeets. 

The exterior of the building is finished in 
common shale brick in a range of color, laid in 
Flemish bond with mortar joints eut flush. The 
trimmings are of limestone. 

The building cost $144,000 or 20 cents pre 
The architects were Messrs. Va 


Denham, Arehitects. 


eubie foot. 


Keuren & Birmingham, 


Alabama. 


THE NEW SALARY SCHEDULE AT FORT 
LUPTON, COLO. 
(Concluded from Page 65 
Adequate 
sought 
d. A physician's certificate certifying good health 
and freedom from physical defects that might inter 
fere with successful teaching 
2 Employment of experienced teachers shall be the 
practice, allowing not more than two years’ credit 
tor experience in other schools 
3%. A bonus of $45 may be allowed for summer 
school attendance when recommended by superintend 
ent In such case $5 will be added to the monthly 
salary for the nine month period 
t Salaries of principals special teachers, etc 
shall be determined for each individual by Board 
Action 


professional training for the position 


) Any additional exceptions made must require 
Board action 
Regulations Affecting Teachers in Service 

1 Teachers shall attend at least one summer term 
for each three years of teaching 

® Teachers shall be allowed two days’ leave of 
absence for sickness per year; these to be cumulative 
from year to year 

3. Teachers shall be allowed two visiting days per 
year on full pay with the approval of the superip 
tendent 

4. Teachers must hold membership in professional 
organizations 
a Teachers shall enroll in one extension class for 
work on local problems when requested by the super 
intendent 
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Music with the 
Miessner adds life § 
to commencement 7 


























Class parties, class plays, graduation and a . 

commencement exercises—all are occasions ‘ 

when music plays a big part. It’s the time 

when the little Miessner reaches its great- : . , , "! 
est usefulness. Its sweet singing tone fills : as 


the largest school auditorium, yet it is so 
small and light a child can push it about 
and two men can move it anywhere. Only 
3 ft. 7 in. high—fits shallow orchestra pits. 


THE YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL PIANO 


Graduation and commencement come once 
or twice a year. They are merely incidental 
to the broad musical program of modern 
educators—a program in which the Miess- 
ner name and the Miessner instrument have 
played a conspicuous part. The Miessner 
is the original school piano, designed for 
school needs, associated with class piano in- 
struction from its very beginning. It is the 
recognized leader for public school music. 


ORDER EARLY 


Get a Miessner for commencement activities 
—have it ready when school opens next Fall. 
Mail the coupon for complete information 
and special price to schools. 














MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me the Mieasner cataloy 

details of your special 10-day free 

al offer, and apecial price to achool 


Name 





Position School 
Strect No. 


City State 


MIESSNER (= "a5, 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE slides Jo a 


THE EAST ROCHESTER GRADE SCHOOL pupil has learned,” was substantially Mr 


(Continued from Page 64) 















the center of attention and those who held to 


An interesting feature of the building is the Baker's text. the development of the child mind. The teacher 
large gymnasium, measuring 50'x90’, with a He described a teacher who boasted that in 35 apparently passive, the pupil active. 
spectators’ gallery. This gymnasium serves not Inany Vears no child in her class had whispered “We can give a child only a tiny portion ol 
only for the grades, but also for the high school Such discipline represses natural expression. the vast knowledge that is at our command, 
and for general community use. The boys’ The two types of teachers who came under his but the ability to inculcate a right attitude 


toilets and lockers on the ground floor are fulls discussion were those who make the textbook upon life measures the teacher, and that meas 
equipped for high school and general use. 

The building contains no auditorium beeaus 
this necessity is supplied by the auditorium in 
the high school building. The eafeteria serves 
the high school as well as the grades. 

The building is so located on the lot that the 
manual training, the domestie science room, and 
the gymnasium in the basement are entirels 

bove grade. 

Future additions have been kept in mind s 
that the building may be enlarged by twelv 
future classrooms. 

The building is heated by warm air supplied 

ten furnaces and propelled by two central 

fans. The system was selected by the board of 
education on the basis of satisfactory results ob 
tained during ten years of use of furnaces of 
the same manufacturers. 

The building cost $185,000 or 27.4 cents per 
ibie foot. The architects were Messrs. O. W 
nd H. B. Dryer of Rochester, N. Y. 

THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL BOARD 
CONVENTION 
Continued from Page 66) 

etermine upon school buildings. ‘That is en 
t rely within the control of the school board, 
with the result that better types of school build 
ngs have come into vogue. 

Evaluation of the Teacher 

The feature of the evening dinner meeting 

as a “teachery talk” by President Frank F. 
Baker of the Milwaukee Normal School. “A 
alesman has never sold unless a buyer has 





ought A teacher has never taught unless a DETAIL OF GRADE SCHOOL, EAST ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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ure must be based upon pupil activity. There 
have been three eras in education. The first 
vas based upon compulsion, the second upon 
competition, and the third upon the psycho 
logical growth of the child mind.” 
Former Governor Frank Ek. MeGovern spoke 
on the Wisconsin idea, its characteristic being 
an adherence to justice and human progress. 
A Unique Question Box 

The last session was devoted to a socalled 
question box. It was conducted by George 5S 
Dick of the state educational department who 
had led the various county school board conven 
He reported that 
26,000 school board members had availed them 


tions held in recent years. 


selves of the privilege to attend these gather 
ings. 

The question box idea led to various subjects 
and afforded everybody an opportunity to spe ak. 
lhe silent member who had merely listened to 
the regular speakers now ventured upon ideas 
of his own which proved most illuminating. It 
revealed the thoughts that were uppermost in 
the minds of school board members. 

Mrs. O. B. Strouse of Areadia pointed out 
the tendency to decry the modern pupil and 
hold up as a shining example -of virtue the 
She believed 


that bobbed hair and short skirts were no more 


pupil of a generation or two ago. 


vicious than the former ponderous hair dress 
and the bustle of several decades ago. The 
accusations are based upon the exce ptional and 
singular and not upon the general character of 
pupil behavior. 

“The three R’s have been supplanted by the 
three C’s,” she urged. “Instead of reading, 
‘riting and ’rithmetic, we hold to character, cul 
ture, and citizenship.” 

The attendance problem came under the at 
tention of Miss Esther M. Bjoland, superintend 
ent of Trempealeau Counts She contended 
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that many of the problems connected therewith 
were social rather than educational. 

k. B. Skinner of Madison held that the mod 
ern youth was exposed to yvreater temptation 


than was the youth of several deeades ago The 


automobile, the changes in fashion of dress, 


the new forms of amusement—all caused dis 
traction. Consequently he must exert a greater 
power of resistance and self-denial. 

Dr. Wochos of Newaunee urged the thought 
that every generation praises a former genera 


tion, forgetting that the world moves and that 


old notions failed to uppreciate the new. The 


school and the chureh cannot correct all things. 
The home must get back on the job. 

M. A. Hanson of Marshtield believed that 
parents should not attempt to cheek modern 
styles, except to temper them. We were no 
better in our youth than our children are now. 
“My wife and | agreed that our daughters must 
not bob their hair. When I observed one das 
that my) daughters looked old fashioned, L con 
cluded to induce my wife to consent and to 
permit our girls to bob their hair. 

“My wife, who is somewhat modest and old 
fashioned, listened with patience and replied : 
‘Sure, the girls may bob their hair: in fact, | 
expect to bob my own hair, too!” 

The subject ot permitting teachers to atte nd 
edueational gatherings was discussed by E. Bb. 
Skinner of Madison. “How far shall school 
boards encourage such attendance? Let us 
agree, first of all, that educational gatherings 
earn high dividends. The trouble has been that 
schools have been closed to enable teachers to 
attend educational meeting's and then they re 
main at home,” he said. “The way to obviate 
this is to compensate teachers who attend and 
deny such compensation to those who do not 
attend.” 


[he smooth, satiny finish assures an even 
flow of ink and is a real delight to write on 
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William George Bruce, editor of the Scnoor 
Boarp JOURNAL, spoke on the “School Board 
and the Publie Press.” Ile pointed out the 
growing importance of keeping the publie in 
formed on the deliberations of the school SVs 
tem. The school costs are high, fully one-third 
of the tax moneys going toward their support. 

Ile dwelled upon executive school board ses 
sions and secret committee meetings. In cases 
where the morals of pupils come under question, 
or the professional prestige of the teacher, pub 
licity should and must be avoided. Scandal not 
only pollutes the public mind but. seriously 
affects the child mind. Che discipline of the 
pupil constituency demands this. Some things 
cannot safely be shouted from the house tops. 
There are instances, too, in the deliberations 
om prospective school sites where wisdom dé 
mands executive sessions. Once it is known 
that the school authorities contemplate the 
choice of a school site the price of real estate 
goes up. Premature publicity becomes costly. 

In closing, Mr. Bruce touched upon the dig 
nity and responsibility of school board service. 
*There is no position in municipal official life,” 
he said, “that affords a tiner privilege than does 

school board membership. In fostering the 
training for citizenship, so vital to our form 
of government, you are not only promoting the 
progress of your own community but vou are 
waking a real contribution to the prestige, pros 
perity, and power of the nation.” 


Resolutions and Election of Officers 
The committee on resolutions, headed by Wil 
liam Luening of La Crosse, urged a codifieation 
of the school laws. Some of the laws now on 
the statute books are contradictory and it. is 
difficult to determine between that which is alive 
and that which is obsolete. The committee also 


(Concluded on Page 159) 
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ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
(Except seat and rubber leg-tips 








The Newest Improvement in Folding Chair Construction 


CLARIN 


permanently welded. 


LIGHT IN) WEIGHT — QUIET. Clarin 
Chairs weigh only 842 pounds-—-a pound more 
than the average wooden chair and 6%, 
pounds less than the average steel chair. 
Quietness in setting up and use is secured 
through the rigid tubular-channel construc- 
tion and the use of rubber tips on lev 


LOW IN COST. The cost of Clarin Chairs 
is but a trifle compared with the long and 
atisfactory service which they are guaran- 
teed to render. The durability eliminates 
frequent replacements and the first cost is a 
little more than the cheap wooden chair and 

than wooden chairs of better grads 


BEAUTIFUL. Clarin Chairs are simple 
design, free from useless ornamentation 
and possess a beauty which is in harmony 
vhereve they are used They are made in 


Let us send you a 


2448-2454 N. Crawford Ave., 


Meet Every School Requirement 


Comfort, good looks, light weight, compactness, ease of setting up and 
folding—are all the desirable features embodied in Clarin Chairs plus strength 
and durability to a degree hitherto unknown in a folding chair. This un- 
equalled strength and durability is the result of scientific design and a new 
principle of construction. The frames of Clarin Chairs are made entirely of 
steel rolled into our patented tubular-channel form, with all: stationary joints 


on approval. 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHAIRS 


1 wide variety of finishes with seats of wood 
leatherette or tapestry in harmonizing shades 


EASILY SET UP AND FOLDED. A child 
can set up or fold a Clarin Chair easily and 
quickly without danger of pinching fingers 
Awkward stooping or fumbling is entire! 
unnecessary. 


VERY COMPACT. Clarin Chairs fold to 
a thickness of only 114 inches, requiring a 
minimum storage space when not in use 
They fold absolutely flat and can be easily 


stacked 


FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE. The ste« 
frame of Clarin Chairs is guaranteed for a 
ervice of five years or more and will be 
replaced if damaged or unsuited for service 
at any time through defective 
or material 


workmanship 


sample Clarin Chair 





CHICAGO, ILL. 

















(Concluded from Page 156) 

elieved that the laws relating to transportation 
support for union free high schools should bh 
mended 

The committee on nominations reported the 

owing officers for the ensuing year: Pres 
dent, W. A. Taege, Wausau; Vice President, 
Lewis Powell, Kenosha; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Gertrude Sherman, Milwaukee; Directors, 
Mrs. O. B. Strouse, Arcadia; H. H. Smith, New 
Richmond: Edward O’Connor, Hancock; KF. H 
Miles, Fort Atkinson; William Luening, L 
(Crosse; E. B. Skinner, Madison. 

Mr. Taege, the newly elected pres ice nt of tli 
ssociation, was the former vice president. He 
las been an active member of the association 
or several years and has been a strong factor 
n the discussions and deliberations of that 
hody. He has promised a good program for 
Next year. 

COLLEGE EXITS AND ENTRANCES 
(Concluded from Page 71) 

the immediate cause for cancellation may 

been the student’s poor tinaneial condition 


ntuated by the additional expense incident 


his illne Ss, In all of th se CuSCS, hows ver, 
ems fair to assume that the student’s illness 
s the primary cause of withdrawal.” 

As to whether all instructors in our higher 


tutions are measuring up to their oppor 
und ré sponsibility, the words of another 
\'niversity President in a recent address on the 


on ot his inauguration are suggestive 


‘It is absolutely necessary for the future sue 


of the eollege to apply to its operations the 


ns that hav been learned by ind istry and 


ss in the more efficient conduct of enter 
in those fields—college students need to 
ight how to memorize, how to re id. hov 

notes. how to work out problems from 


mation gained from the printed page, how 


nselves in thy mastery 0 esse 


detail, how to recite orally, how to « xpress them 
selves through the printed page and how to deal 
ith novel situations as presented in the solu 
tion of problems which must be solved at once.” 
Kither this is an exaggeration of the respons 


} } 17 


bility of the college, or we must admit that not 


| of the responsibility of our higher institu 


tions have faced and met the problem. 


Thousands of college men and women who 
ought to be in s ip rvised dormitories are today 


Thousands st udy 


ong hours and take little or no daily exereise. 


oming in private homes. 
Thousands are in courses for which they are 
not by nature fitted. Questions parents and 


citizens generally are ¢ ntitled to ask are: Llow 


: ¢ 


much are the colleges doing to remove causes of 
failure? How often and in what way are stu 
dents helped in the process of adjusting them 
selves to university conditions? What dormi 


provided ? What directed 


laily physical exercise do students have? Are 


ory facilities are 


the social conditions and regulations such as to 
create an environment conducive to study ? 
What is the proportion of young instructors to 
experienced professors? How many books ars 
there in the library as compared with the num- 
ber of seats in the college stadium? How much 
: 1 how much of the 


of the personal touch ane 
machine is ther the college as it touches the 


St idents ? 


} 


The great hope | that unive rsitvy autnoritie 
re. in varving degrees, beginning to “think o 
these things.” Some have begun to act. We 
may he pe that ere long a large percentage « f ré 
movabl causes of fail ire will disappe ir and 
that there will be fewer “exits” from the colleg: 
orld by the failure route fewer who retur! 
to their home towns branded—shamed—d 
eated d med t life f regret at mb 
tior re d 1 opportunities lost r) 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS 

At a meeting of the school board of Wichita. 
Kansas, which was attended by 100 citizens, an 
amendment to the rules was adopted whereby a 
board member may be dropped from a committee 
by a two-thirds vote. The immediate cause of 
the rule was the opposition displayed to the 
chairman of the committee on supplies. Presi 
dent John W. Gibsons explained. “The object of 
this amendment is that the president of this 
board might make a mistake, a bad appointment. 
A chairman might run contrary to the desires of 
the board and he could not be reached by reason, 
nor could he be reached in any other way, as the 
rules of the board now stand. Such a member 
can’t accomplish much damage, but he can dis- 
turb the business of the board, he can destroy 
the morale of the faculties of our schools and the 
people who are working for the public, unless 
there is some way of bringing him to time.” 

—Denis W. Delaney, member of the school 
committee at Lawrence, Mass., introduced a reso- 
lution whereby the superintendent nominates 
teachers subject to the approval of the committee. 
Dr. David D. Yule objected to the proposal hold 
ing that the present method whereby the mem- 
bers voted for teachers on an accredited list was 
preferable. He believed that the members 
should select and elect. Mr. Delaney said that 
the committee looks to Superintendent Sheridan 
for advice on virtually all other educational] 
matters, yet ties his hands in the most important 
one of all—the selection of teachers. 

The Milwaukee, Wis., school board adopted 
the following new ruling on the subject of ap- 
pointment and dismissal of teachers: “Before 
the monthly meetings of the board in January 
and June it shall be the duty of the committee 
on appointments to prepare and at said monthly 
meetings to submit a list of principals and 
teachers who are recommended for continued 
service on the probationary list. The commit- 
tee shall at such times prepare a list of all 
teachers whose probationary service has been 
unsuccessful and who are recommended to be 
dropped from the system. Any teacher recom- 
mended to be dropped from the system may ap- 
pear before the committee and personally make 
any statements she desires to demonstrate why 
she should not be so dropped from the system.” 
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Beaver Blackboards are manufactured 


easily handle the application with a saving 
-onsiderable time and labor 


New York 











One Man Handles a Panel Easily 


handy, light weight slabs a full quarter of an 
inch thick and in standard blackboard widths 
of 3, 3% and 4 ft., and in lengths of from 
6 to 16 ft. respectively. One workman can 


THIS EASY-TO-APPLY BLACK BOARD 
WILL MEET YOUR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Beaver Black Board is built upon a uniform five ply base of genuine 
Beaver Wall Board and made into light, handy panels two or three 
times the size of the largest slate blackboards obtainable. 
man can readily install it without muss or litter, over any kind of a 
wall—stone, brick, plaster, rough boards or studding—with equally good 
results. It is easy to cut and work, with a saving of considerable labor 
and time. And once up the sturdy panels cannot crack, chip or fall and 
will stand constant use years longer than most writing surfaces. 


part. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


SUDUEEROUDUDRORDDDDDDOUDOORODDD0000R0DRODROOPOFPEADDAIDSEDDDEORDSUDDSOSDIUEGHNRADRORNDWRAURGDECHONUNDORDORGDARDOROSEDEOUDESEED ODDO DU GN000E00000008 
TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 


Beaver Black Boards incorporate all the necessary requisites of a 
correct writing surface. A surface that will not pit, chip or grow gray 
with age and easily cleaned with a sponge and water. 
merits of Beaver Black Board before you purchase again. 


FREE Samples and Folders - 


The new folder “Better Blackboards” will 
help considerably in solving your Black- 
board problems. It gives in detail the ad- 
vantages of Beaver Blackboards. Ask for 
your free copy and samples for comparison. 
Both gladly sent without obligation on your 


One work- 


Investigate the 





Minneapolis 














Keystone Prereading Booklets 

Home and School Play Book, Book of Toys and 
Games, Outdoor Play Book, and Animal Picture 
Book. Prepared by Laura Zirbes. Published by 
the Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

These booklets represent a series of four book 
lets for boys and girls who are learning to read. 
As the titles indicate, each booklet is a phase of 
activity in child life, and is to be accompanied 
by pictures bearing on the subjects treated. 

The booklets are useful to teachers in supple- 
menting actual play with stereographs, slides, 
and stories about play. The children are thus 
led to approach reading through meaningful ex- 
perience which may be outlined as school play, 
individual experience, group play, stereographs, 
slides, and blackboard sketching. 

Individual Number Drills 

A teachers’ manual. By James E. McDade. 
Price, $0.75. The Plymouth Press, Chicago, Il. 

The material is in the form of cards and direc- 
tions for use in number drills and offers a com- 
plete system of exercises capable of being 
carried out by the individual pupil. The devices 
and methods employed in the drills were worked 
out in the Wentworth School, Chicago, after 
numerous experiments and have been success- 
fully used in a number of school systems. 

Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests; Fundamentals of 

Arithmetic 

By Carolina Armstrong and Willis W. Clark. 
Published by the Research Service Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The present test represents a means of testing 
ability in the fundamentals of arithmetic. The 
test is standardized and diagnostic, the material 
being arranged in such a manner that nuvils’ 
solutions of examples will indicate a field of 
error in the fundamental operations. The test 
and diagnostic sheets were prevared for the pur- 
rose of assisting classroom teachers in noting 
different types of difficulties in arithmetic char- 
acteristic of the class. The diagnostic sheet 


assists in finding the kinds of remedial and con- 
structive activities most needed by the pupils. 

The principal feature of the test is the diag- 
nostic record sheet on which a class record of 
pupils’ field of error may be indicated and made 
the basis of remedial work in the classroom. 
The necessary directions, norms, and diagnostic 
record sheets are furnished with the tests. 

Hunt and Find 

A book of Silent Reading. By Jessie Parry 
and Esther Feustel. Paper, 48 pages, price, 
$0.30. Published by Beckley-Cardy Co., Chi 
cago, Ill. 

The title of this silent reader is a clue to the 
method which is successfully used. The classic 
stories and animal stories are arranged as easy 
lessons, and are folowed by questions and spaces 
for answers. Among the stories are such favor- 
ites as Little Bo Peep, Jack the Giant Killer, 
Peter Rabbit, Puss-in-Boots, and the Pied Piper. 
The answers are printed on gummed paper and 
are placed in a pocket inside the back cover. 

The Drama of American Independence 

Pageant Episodes, paper cover, 156 pages. 
Published by the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

This little volume is designed to enable schools 
and colleges to observe the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The material was assembled by a 
committee consisting of Lotta A. Clark of Boston, 
Helen Louise Cohen of New York, and Jasper L. 
McBrien of Edmond, Oklahoma. It is prefaced 
with an introduction by Mary McSkimmon, and 
in part illustrated. 

The subject matter includes a series of patriotic 
essays and poems, also episodes which lend them- 
selves to stage production. A bibliography on 
pageants and pageantry is provided. 

The First Reader 

By Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen. 
Illustrated by Matilda Breuer. Cloth, 192 pages. 
Published by Hall & McCreary, Chicago. 

Here is a cheerful book. It deals with sub- 
jects that fascinate the child mind—pet animals, 
vegetable life, playful occupations—presented in 
simple texts. The authors tell about school 
days, animal stories, folk tales, winter and sum- 
mer sports, games, etc., etc. 

The book is attractively illustrated in colors. 


Yundamentals of Dress Construction 

By Sybilla Manning and Anna M. Donaldson. 
Cloth, 223 pages. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

This book affords a comple te vocational cours¢ 
for advanced ‘high school and evening-schoo! 
clases. Model-making is emphasized. 

Practical Mathematics for Junior High Schools 

For first, second, and third years. By F. G. 
Bonser, F. G. Pickell, and James H. Smith. Pub- 
lished by Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., New York. 
Mi de 

These texts represent a three-book series with 
contents stressing continued drill in funda- 
mentals, applications of arithmetic and algebra 
to everyday problems, and preparation for the 
study of higher mathematics. 

The problems supplement the arithmetic work 
of the elementary school, emphasize the impor- 
tance of solving practical problems, and intro- 
duce the pupils gradually to the mathematics of 
geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. 

The outstanding features of the series are 
speed and accuracy in fundamentals, provision 
for individual differences, verbal problem ma- 
terial, as well as practical measurements within 
the experience of the child, and meets the re- 
quirements for college entrance. 

The books contain the best of the old and new 
material on the subject carefully blended into a 
unified and successful course for junior high 
school pupils. . 

Health Index for Children. 

By Ernest Bryant Hoag. Cloth, 165 pages, 
illustrated. Published by C. F. Weber & Co.. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

This book in its revised form meets the pres- 
ent-day need in health methods of prevention and 
correction. The immediate aim is to show teach- 
ers and parents how to detect those ordinary 
physical defects of the child which impede pro- 
gress in school, and to suggest the practical 
means by which such defects may be removed. 
Incidentally, it may prove of some value to 
physicians who are for the first time applying 
—e to this special kind of public health 
work. 
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This filing cabinet 
will take care of 
8,000 cards and 
12,000 letters, — 
all perfectly in- 
dexed. 
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Front and Back of 






EEPING records on National School Forms is faster and 


simpler. It leaves more time for creative work. We'll be 
pleased to help you with your filing problem, and your name on 
the coupon, sent to us, will bring you a lot of valuable information, vA 
a A. 
quickly. 3B 
J. 
We are 
interested 
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Continued from Page 160) 

While most ot the material presented has been 
drawn from a rather extended experience as a 
medical ofneer, tull use has been made of many 
well-known works on child hygiene and related 
subjects. 

The book is divided into two sections: Thi 
heaith index, and the child and his environment. 
ihe first section opens with a diagnostic table 
howing the signs of disease and their indica 
tions, and then proceeds with a study of the nose, 
throat and ear, defects of vision and teeth, con- 
tagious diseases, nervous disorders, general dis- 
rders, defects of feet and posture. The second 
part dealing with the environment, discusses 
foods for children, health at home in relation to 
chool life, health of the teacher, supervision of 
health in school, details of health examinations, 
and mental hygiene of the child. 

The book is well arranged, fully illustrated and 
is printed in good clear style. A very complete 
bibliography is included for the benefit of school 
or health authorities making a study of child 
health. 

The Story of Milk for Boys and Girls 

By Laura Zirbes and Marian J. Wesley. Cloth, 
93 pages. Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

This book for boys and girls just learning to 
read, contains material which enlarges the ex- 
perience and makes the child acquainted with a 
number of everyday activities. The material is 
useful because it is true to life, is rhythmic, and 
because there is much repetition of the sort typi- 
cal of the conversation of young children and 
the literature they love. The combination of 
reading matter and pictures is made to serve 
health instruction purposes in an unusual way. 

The book is illustrated with beautiful pictures 
in color and is to be supplemented with stereo- 
graphs and slides. Many of these provide ex- 
perience where first-hand contacts would be out 
of the question. 
Bacteriology and 

Nurses 

By Robert A. Kilduffe, M.D. Cloth, 252 


illustrated. Price, $2. 3ruce, Milwau 


Applied Immunology for 


The functions of the nurse are many and 
ed, and vet perhaps, all can be comprised in 
phrase the prevention of disease. Becauss 


of the intimate relations existent between the 
nurse and the public, she must be well prepared 
to give an intelligent reason for the use of vac- 
cines and serums. She must know what they 
are and how they act, and she must know what 
they will do and what they will not do. 

lt is the purpose of this little book to cove 
briefly the field of bacteriology and applied 
immunology because a knowledge of the pri! 
ciples of the subject is essential to an unde) 
standing of the methods applicable to the diag 
nosis, treatment, and prevention of disease. 

The book opens with a history of bacteriology 
and proceeds with a discussion of the methods 
for studying bacteria, taking up such phases as 
the production of disease, the destruction of 
bacteria, and immunity. The second part deals 
with the practical application of immunology in 
the treatment of disease in the form of vaccines 
and serums. The book contains chapters on the 
collection of specimens for laboratory examina- 
tion, on nurses and the public health, and on 
vivisection. 
Gregg Shorthand 

By John R. Gregg. Cloth, 167 pages. 
Publishing Co., New York, Chicago. 

This manual is intended to provide a simple 
presentation of Gregg shorthand for prevoca- 
tional study in junior high schools or other 
schools where the subject is taught for voca- 
tional purposes. 


Gregg 


In the presentation of the subject, it has been 
the author’s purpose to make the longhand 
forms the actual basis of the shorthand drills. 
The customary longhand drills are given first, 
these leading up to an easy, natural way from 
what has been familiar to the application of the 
same motions or combinations in shorthand. 

The book contains ten lessons of three units 
each, covering the main essentials of the subject. 
It represents ten months’ work and may be com- 
pleted in thirty weeks not counting time for 
reviews and holidays. 

Surprise Stories 

By Marjorie Hardy. Cloth, 140 pages. $0.60. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, Il. 

This book represents the first reader of the 
Child’s Own Way Series. It contains a number 
of brief, home and child interest stories for 


small children, in addition to a half dozen spe- 
cial-day stories. 
Wag and Puff 

By Marjorie Hardy. Cloth, 140 pages. $0.60. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

This is a primer in the Child’s Own Way 
Series. The short stories are based on animal 
and bird life of interest to small children. 
Better Health for Little Americans 

By Edith W. Lawson. Cloth, 151 page 
£0.70. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The book emphasizes food, fresh air, cleanli- 
ness, sleep and rest, and exercise, as the means 
of maintaining good health and includes a series 
of health lessons suitable for small children. 
Each lesson is illustrated with a sketch in black 
and white. 


P) i S, 


Letters from Famous People 

Collected by Sharpless Dobson Green. 362 
pages. The Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
City. 

The letters in this novel book were collected 
by the compiler as the result of an inquiry sent 
by him to some five or six hundred prominent 
American business men and women, authors, 
doctors, lawyers, etc. Each was asked to give 
“a little message” that would “be an inspiration 
to them (the pupils) now and aid them in being 
better citizens in the business world.” The col- 
lection of more than 300 letters reflect the 
widest variety of personal views on life and 
success and constitute a rather interesting cross 
section of the American philosophy of personal 
success. While it cannot be said that the ideas 
expressed are predominantly materialistic, they 
indicate rather strongly that most of the writers 
hold money making as a chief aim of life and 
as an accurate gauge of success. 

It would be unfair to say that these men and 
women hold to these principles in their lives 
because the question to which they answered 
was calculated rather to emphasize material 
success in business and in professional careers 
rather than to express a fundamental philosophy 
of life. If the book is taken in the narrower 
sense of business success, the contribution is 
valuable, interesting, and suggestive. If, how 
ever, it is considered in the broader aspect of 
a well-rounded life which includes all those ele 
ments that make up a Christian citizenship, the 
book is lacking in helpfulness. 
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The Lincoln Bust which has been pronounced 
the best of all realistic interpretations of the 
Greatest American. 


of six prominent men. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President-Emeritus 


Harvard University ‘““The most interestin: 
ind adequate representation of hi head 
end face that I have ever seen 

\ reproduction of it hould be eve 
\merican home.’ 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford 


Junior University “I have seen nothing of 
he kind which eem t do that 
equa tice.”’ 
Col. Henry Waterson, Editor rhe I 
l t ery fe lik I have see 
m t } 


Read below the opinions 


Eliot Norton, Lawyer and Author 


member Prof. Shaler of Harvard telling nm 


that in moments of seriousness Lincolr 
face was the most august he has ever seer 
I think you have caught this quality bette 
han anybody ever has and at the san 
time you have made the face so attractiy 
that any one who saw the bust would 
ild like to have known the mar 
Edwin Markham, Author It expresse 
emarkable manner the lea | had 
mind hen I wrote my poem on Linecolr 
Frank Owen Payne One of the me 
t ‘ I 








253 West 42nd Street, 


Roman Bronze 


a . 943 $500.0 
Full life size bust, height 24 in. } Galavano Bronze 100.0% 
, . 9 : Roman Bronze 5 

" e <? ) 150.00 
Smaller bust, height 12 in. yo wowed teed a 2 


Liberal discount to school and college classes. 


When ordering allow four weeks for delivery. 


LOUIS MAYER, Sculptor 


New,York City 








An Introduction to Public School Finance 

3y Benjamin Floyd Pittenger. Cloth, 872 
pages. Price, $2 Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York. 

This is a timely book. 
watched the trend of school administration dw 
ing the past decade will have noted that thi 
financial considerations have constantly grown 
in importance. They have also realized that 
school officials have been obliged to bring to 
their service a greater knowledge on the sub 
ject of school finance. 


Those who have 


The author has divided his treatment of the 
subject into two parts, the first dealing wit! 
the local problem, and the second with the state 
problem. Before proceeding upon a discussio1 
of these several problems he presents an out 
line of the general school finance situation. 

In dealing with the local problem, he covers 
the subject of school budgets, comparative cost 
in education, financial records and accounts, in 
debtedness and the financial. aspects of schoo! 
publicity. While he handles the various phases 
of the several headings in a somewhat compact 
form, he does not miss a single essential point. 


Under the state problem he discusses educa 
tional inequalities and the units of school sup 
port. While much is known on the subject, the 
author has managed to assemble in logical and 
digestible form all that should be known on the 
subject at this time. 


The author has not been able to wholly resist 
the temptation to introduce a bit of the cry of 
“crisis,” which has characterized some after-the 
war promotion of educational legislation and 
which has even crept into some college study of 
school administration. While much of the cur 
rent references to city and state conditions make 
the book particularly interesting, it hardly 
seems possible that the situation of 1920-1925 
and some of its “crises” will reflect itself in the 
attitude of legislatures or local authorities dur 
ing the coming five years. The chapter on pub- 
licity is based upon temporary emergency cam 
aigns of the type which should give way to 
continuous, factual news service. 


A{n Introduction to Physical Science 
3y Ivor B. Hart. 
$1.50. Ox 


Cloth, 306 pages. Price, 
University Press, New York City. 





This book seeks a middle ground between the 
applied science of the vocational type and the 
pure science of the schools of the eighties and 
nineties. It is quite complete for high schoo! 
ise, well illustrated, and adequately supplied 
with suggestions on the experiments and ques 
tions and problem Naturally it overlook 
some references to applications of  scientifi 
principles, which are common in America in the 
ives of boys and girls. The automobile, the 
radio, electric cooking devices, and certain farn 
nachinery, are things which hel 


lp in our school 
to teach principles of science. 


First Grade Manual for Child’s Own Way Series 

By Marjorie Hardy. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, I] 
Can You Solve It? 

By Arthur Hirschberg. Cloth, 311 pages. 
Price, $2, net. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

A book of puzzles and problems for boys and 
girls. It will be useful in any elementary school 
library. 


SOLSU, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

(Appreciation of Latin. By Henry W. Pres- 
cott, Roy C. Flickinger, Laura B. Woodruff, and 
Irene G. Whaley. Educational Research Circu- 
lar No. 39, 1925, issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. The material 
for this circular was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Prof. H. J. Barton, of the University of 
Illinois. Among the topics covered are the 
teaching of the Aeneid as literature, ancient re- 
mains at Rome, the Springfield Virgil exhibit, 
together with a list of books of interest to 
teachers of the classics. 


A Study of Shakespeare. By Russell Potter. 
A program for women’s clubs, issued by the 
Bureau of Public Discussion, University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. The 
program of seventeen meetings is based on six- 
teen plays by Shakespeare. It is suggested that 
the first paper be considered the first in impor- 
tance and that no paper occupy more than 
twenty minutes of the time. Suggestions for 
the papers themselves are found in the body of 


the pamphlet; bibliographical suggestions are 
found in the back of the pamphlet under th« 


heading, “Suggested References 


Effectiveness, of Half-Time Sessions. A _ r 
port of a study made during the vears 1923-1924 
DV the committee on half-time essions of the 
Detroit, Mich., board of education The pul 
pose of the study was to determine the degree 
to which half-day sessions achieve the educa 
tional results of corresponding full-day classes, 
on the differences in the effects w th different 


tvpes of children. 


The study reveals that the general effect of 


these sessions is harmful, for the reason that 
half-day achievement is lower than that of cor- 
responding children who have the advantage of 
full-day sessions. There appears to be a slight 
differential effett upon children of different ages. 
Children who are young or old for their grade 
tend to be injured somewhat more than children 
of normal age. The harmful effect is clearly 
greater upon children with poor home conditions 
than upon those with good home conditions, and 
also upon children who have lower degrees of 
control over English than upon those with 
higher degrees of control. It was recommended 
that where it is impossible to provide full-time 
sessions for all, that preference be given to 
those localities where the lower social conditions 
prevail, and where the general control over the 
English language is low. Principals were asked 
to so organize their buildings that the first chil- 
dren to be placed on half-day sessions be those 
who are least injured by part-time instruction. 
It was recommended that the building program 
be so planned that eventually every child will 
have the benefit of a full-day session. 


Palmer Method Plan of Handwriting Instruc- 
tion. Paper, eight pages. Issued by the A. N. 
Palmer Co., New York, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, 
la. The Palmer method of business writing is 
revolutionizing the graded-school writing of 
America. The present booklet describes the 
Palmer method plan through which about 40.000 
teachers are each year taught how to demon- 
strate and to teach writing. 
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Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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SHOWERS Nelson Corp., The Herman WATER PURIFIERS Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. ! 
Clow & Sons, James B Nesbitt, Inc., John J. Clow & Sons, Jas. B. A(R. U. V.) Western Shade Cloth Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc R. U. V. Company, The WINDOW SHADES 

SIRENS Young Pump Company WATER SYSTEMS Aeroshade Company 
Federal Electric Company, The ay ine rend a Myers & Bros. Co., F. E sor eer . 

KY LIGHTS—METAL merican ower UO ly Solumbia ills, Ine. 
ag Sg gr cn Buffalo Forge Company WEATHERSTRIPS 


Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | 

Maxwell & Co., S. A. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 

Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co., The 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 

Allen Shade Holder Co., The 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Ine 


Athey Company, The 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co 
Monarch Metal Products Co 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 


SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIP. AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 


Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co 
VENTILATORS-WATER cL OSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Sheldon & sa a 4 E. H 
Wallace & Co., D. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 


Wiese L } BBA Furniture Co 
W AINSCOTING 

Stedman Products Co 
WARDROBES 

K-M Supply Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 


Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

American Fence Construction Co 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 


Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 


Erie Art Metal Company 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WATERPROOFING 


Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 


STANDARD TESTS AND SCALES Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
National Publishing Society 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
STATIONERS Obelisk Waterproofing Co., The Columbia Mills, Inc. J. D. Wallace & Co. 

Blair Company, J. C. 
STATUES 


Chicago Statuary Mfg. Company 
Mayer, Louis 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
North German Lloyd 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
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Willie was pouring over his books one even 
ing, when his father said: “Can I help you, 
son?” 

“IT wish you would, father,” said Willie. 
got an algebra problem here, and it’s 
hard.” 

“Algebra, eh?” The father 
dubious. “Well, let’s see her.” 

So Willie handed her over. The problem read: 
“If A does a piece of work in 14 days, and B 
does it in 2 days, how long would it take them 
to do it together?” 

Willie’s father frowned. Then he said: “What 
makes you think this is algebra, boy?” 

‘Because,” said Willie, “it’s got an A and B 
in it.” 

His father frowned harder than ever. “Well,” 
he finally said, “the only proper thing to do in 
a case of this kind, is, of course, to fire A.” 


“T’ve 
awful 
looked 


rather 


An Unfair Comparison 

The teacher [a lady .of uncertain age] was 
trying to teach little Pat the names of the kings 
of England. 

“When I was your age,” she said, reproach- 
fully,” I could repeat the names of the kings 
backwards and forwards.” 

“IT don’t doubt that, miss,” 
“but when you was my age 


little Pat; 
wasn’t so 


said 
there 


many kings.”—Irish Weekly Times. 


FIRE AT MT. PLEASANT 
CAUSES SMALL DAMAGE 
Starts in Waste Paper Basket 
Occupied by Two College 
Students 
Headlines in an lowa paper. 


Weather and Climate 

Teachers in high schools and preparatory 
schools are making it more and more a practice 
to send their pupils into the busy world in the 
hope that seeing how a thing is done will im 
press upon their minds the learned at 
school. A group of high school girls making 
such a trip recently called at an office of the 
United States Weather Bureau. 

After the forecaster in charge had explained 
the workings of the office, a miss of 16 faced 
him, pencil and paper in hand. 

“Please sir,” she asked, “just what is the dif- 
ference between weather and climate?” 

“Hum—ah—of course—well—now weather, 
weather is—ah—the meteorological condition of 
a given place at a given time.” 

“Oh, that’s splendid. Now climate.” 

“Climate, yes, just so; climate is the meteoro- 
logical condition of a given place over an ex- 
tended period of time. Whew! Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly. Thank you sir.”—N. Y. Times. 

Seeking Knowledge 

Teacher—Does your father take any interest 

your school work, David? 

David—Since I’ve been studying chemistry he 
sometimes asks me questions about the home 
brew 


lessons 


4 HELPING HAND! 
—Cassel, in N. Y. World. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Issue School Building Pamphlets. Under the 
title of “Ideals of Service,” the American Seat- 
ing Company, of Chicago, has issued a pamphlet 
illustrating the modern type of furniture in- 
stalled in the new Sunset high school at Dallas, 
Tex. The equipment includes classroom desks 
and lecture room chairs, auditorium 
chairs, gymnasium equipment, domestic science 
and cafeteria furniture. 

The firm has issued another pamphlet under 
the title of “The Modern Schoolhouse and Its 
Equipment,” illustrating the plans and equip- 
ment for the new high school at Patchogue, N. 
Y. The equipment includes standard adjustable 
classroom desks and seats, and opera seating for 
the auditorium. 

Good school equipment represents an invest- 
ment for posterity and the American Seating 
Company’s products have been selected for the 
Nation’s better schools. They represent a stand 
ard of excellence in school-desk construction that 
should be extended to all schools. 

Dixon Issues 1926 Catalog. The pencil de- 
partment of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of 
Jersey City, N. J., has just issued the 1926 edi- 
tion of its catalog, entitled “Dixon Schoo] 
Pencils for Drawing and Writing.” 

The catalog has been prepared with a view of 
making it easy for all those who sell or specify 
the Dixon school line, to sell more effectively. 
It contains information concerning the uses of 
the Dixon school line along the line of an ency 
clopedia. The information is grouped, indexed, 
illustrated, and arranged in such a manner as 
to make it simple and easy to use as a refer 
ence. The booklet takes on the appearance of 
elegance, which is due to the numerous art 

lates which been included. It has been 

commended by the trade because of its 
and simplicity. 
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authorities who are interested may 
a copy of the booklet by writing to the 
ympany, at Jersey City, N. J. 

Catalog of Playground Apparatus. The 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
issued a 24-page catalog on “Better-Built Play- 
ground Apparatus,” for schools. 

The purpose of the 


variety ofl 


catalog is to offer a 
play apparatus featuring only those 
which are least dangerous fo1 
children. It lists and describes such features as 
jumping center mast and chair swings, 
flag horizontal ladders, swing-a-rounds, 
kiddie swings, lawn seats, merry whirls, porch 
swings, teeter totters, slides, swing bobs, travel- 
ing rings and water slides. 

The catalog illustrates a number of pipe fit 
tings and bearing details for playground 

showing the sturdy construction and 
strong connecting parts, making for a safe and 
satisfactory playground. 

The Mitchell Company has been engaged in 
the manufacture of various kinds of equipment 
for thirty years, and the products of the firm 
are built to give years of service. School 
authorities who are interested in playground 
equipment may obtain a copy of the catalog by 
addressing the Mitchell Mfg. Co., at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Issue Furniture Catalog. The Columbia School 
Supply Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has issued a 
new school furniture catalog showing the com- 
plete line of Columbia _ sani-steel furniture 
manufactured by the company. The catalog 
illustrates and describes school desks, tablet arm 
chairs, movable and adjustable chairs, auditorium 
seats, teachers’ desks, bookcases, laboratory 
tables, kitchen cabinets and domestic 
tables, and steel adjustable workbenches. 

The Columbia School Supply Company pro- 
duced the first steel frame school desk twenty 
years ago and ten years ago they announced the 
first steel frame movable type of chair desk. 
During 1915 the firm shipped more than 50,000 
steel frame movable desks and tablet arm chairs 
to the best schools of America. The firm is con- 
stantly enlarging and improving its various lines 
of school furniture for the benefit of the school 
purchasing field. 
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A Catalog of Sanymetal Products. The Sany- 
metal Products Co., of Cleveland, O., has issued 
its new Catalog No. 15, illustrating its “sany- 
metal” products for toilet partitions, dressing 
rooms and showers, also metal wainscot and 
toilet room hardware. 

The catalog gives the standard stock sizes of 
partitions and doors for the benefit of archi- 
tects and engineers, also the details of construe. 
tion for the ventless toilet, and toilet with vent, 
and a typical plan for showers and dressing 
room. It is noteworthy that the partitions are 
all of the heavy duty, durable type especially 
adapted to school use. 

The catalog lists and describes a line of toilet 
hardware and gravity roller hinges. Informa- 
tion concerning any of the items listed may be 
obtained by writing to the Sanymetal Products 
Company at Cleveland. 

Issue School Furniture Catalog. The Stand- 
ard School Equipment Co., of Louisville, Ky, 
has issued a very suggestive school furniture 
catalog, showing not only its standard line of 
furniture but also additional patterns and recent 
improvements on furniture manufactured by the 
firm. 

The catalog lists and describes desks, tables, 
bookcases, cabinets, dictionary holders, chairs, 
stools, and rest room furniture. 

The firm makes a specialty of correct school 
seating and has made a reputation for itself 
because of the quality, service and cooperation 
which it has extended in meeting the demand 
for modern and efficient school furniture. The 
standard line put out by the firm combines both 
quality and durability and each piece is guar- 
anteed to withstand the hardest usages due to 
their rigid and sturdy construction. 

Information concerning “standard” school 
furniture may be obtained by writing to the 
Standard School Equipment Co., at Louisville, 
Ky. 

NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 

New Portable Saw. The J. D. Wallace Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill., has announced a new port- 
able universal saw as the latest addition to the 
company’s line of popular portable woodworking 
machines. 

The saw is a portable type of universal 
machine, combining the advantages of the port- 
able bench machine and the self-contained floor 
type. The one-way castors make it easy to 
move from one department to another and it is 
perfectly rigid in operation. When it is desired 
to take the saw out of a job, and it is not con- 
venient to take the regular cast iron stand, the 
saw may be taken out of its base, and placed on 
any substantial wood stand. 

The Wallace portable 
equipped with a 1 h. p. three-phase motor. It 
has great cutting capacity with precision ac- 
curacy; and a large size table with a capacity of 
12”x2%4,” between blade and fence. 


universal saw is 


A speed air-cooled motor is directly geared to 
the saw spindle, eliminating belts and attendant 
troubles. Ball bearings on the motor are pro- 
vided with an adjustment for taking up any play. 
Saw spindle bearings and gears are automati- 
cally lubricated by a splash oil system. 

The motor operates on light or power circuits 
and is started and stopped by a toggle switch on 
the motor itself. 

The machine is designed to handle the small- 
est and most delicate work accurately, safely 
and quickly, yet is rugged and powerful enough 
to cut stock rapidly. Two cross-cut fences are 
provided so that right or left hand mitering up 
to 50 degrees can be done, the angle being indi- 
cated on a degree plate located on each fence. 
The saw blade above the table is protected by an 
automatic shutter guard. The saw below the 
table is protected by a fixed cage guard. 

Information concerning the Wallace portable 
saw may be obtained by writing to the Wallace 
Company, at 134 S. California Ave., Chicago, IIL 

American Crayon Company Enlarges Facil- 
ities. The American Crayon Co., of Sandusky, 
O., has purchased the entire plant of the Stand- 
ard Ink Co., located at Minneapolis. The plant 
will be moved to Sandusky, where it will be 
given over to the manufacture of ‘“Permex,” & 
superior writing fluid in paste form, which has 
lately been added to the firm’s line of school 
supplies. 

Change in Location. The Graybar Electri¢ 
Company of New York City has announced the 
transfer of its Residence office from 263 Harris 
Avenue to 194-196 Richmond Street. 





